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PROEM. 


O antique fables! beautiful and bright, 
And joyous with the joyous youth of yore ; 
O antique fables! for a little light 
Of that which shineth in you evermore, 
To cleanse the dimness from our weary eyes, 
And bathe our old world with a new surprise 
Of golden dawn entrancing sea and shore. 


We stagger under the enormous weight 
Of all the heavy ages piled on us, 

With all their grievous wrongs inveterate, 
And all their disenchantments dolorous, 














And all the monstrous tasks they have bequeathed ; 


And we are stifled with the airs they breathed, 
And read in theirs our dooms calamitous. 


Our world is all stript naked of their dreams ; 
No deities in sky or sun or moon, 









No nymphs in woods and hills and seas and streams ; 


Mere earth and water, air and fire, their boon: 
No God in all our universe we trace, 
No Heaven in the infinitude of space, 

No life beyond death—coming not too soon. 


LI. N.S, M 
















PROEM. 





Our souls are stript of their illusions sweet ; 
Our hopes at best in some far future years 

For others, not ourselves; whose bleeding feet 

| Wander this rocky waste where broken spears 

And bleaching bones lie scattered on the sand ; 

Who know we shall not reach the Promised Land,— 
Perhaps a mirage glistening through our tears. 





























And if there be this Promised Land indeed, 
Our children’s children’s children’s heritage, 

Oh, what a prodigal waste of precious seed, 
Of myriad myriad lives from age to age, 

Of woes and agonies and blank despairs, 

Through countless cycles, that some fortunate heirs 
May enter, and conclude the pilgrimage! 


But if it prove a mirage after all ! 
Our last illusion leaves us wholly bare, 
To bruise against Fate’s adamantine wall 
Consumed or frozen in the pitiless air ; 
In all our world, beneath, around, above, 
One only refuge, solace, triumph,—Love, 
Sole star of light in infinite black despair. 


O antique fables! beautiful and bright, 

And joyous with the joyous youth of yore ; 
O antique fables! for a little light 

Of that which shineth in you evermore, 
To cleanse the dimness from our weary eyes, 
And bathe our old world with a new surprise 

Of golden dawn entrancing sea and shore. 

JAMES THOMSON (B. V.). 


Forest Enae, 
Thurs’ay, January 5th, 1382. 












































A FEW WORDS ON THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 


I wAvE been asked to write a short article on London Government 
and the London County Council, and am glad to do so—not from a 
polemical point of view, not in order to defend the Council from the 
severe criticism to which it has been subjected, nor to discuss 
questions on which I have differed from the majority of my col- 
leagues ; but rather, on the eve of the elections, to submit some points 
for the consideration of the ratepayers and of the candidates— 
especially, of course, of new candidates—and to suggest some 
changes of procedure which, within the present limits of the law, 
might now, I think, be effected with advantage. 

The subject is, I fear, somewhat dry and technical, but no one 
will question its importance. The following statement of our 
balance-sheet for 1891-2 shows the magnitude of the figures. 


1891-2, 

Dr. £ Cr. £ 
Rate . ‘ : ‘ . 1,971,000 | Interest of debt ‘ . 1,000,000 
Exchequer Contribution tepayment of debt . ; 847,000 

estimated at . . . 603,000 | Contribution to indoor 
Interest receivable . . 351,000 paupers , , ; . 829,000 
Rents ‘ : : ; 91,000 | Lunatics . , , , 176,000 
Fire Brigade . , ‘ 42,000 | Industrial schools . ; 27,000 
Industrial Schools . . 12,000 | Various grants formerly 
Fees . ° ° ‘ ; 20,000 paid by Parliament , 51,000 
Amount from outside dis- Main drainage . - . 236,000 

tricts in respect of debt . 3,000 Fire Brigade . ; - 135,000 
Sundries . . . . 16,000 | Parks =) eee 71,000 
Balance . , , . 225,000 | Bridges, &ce. . : ; 44,000 
Salaries. ‘ ‘ ‘ 65,000 

Office expenditure . ‘ 25,000 

Judicial expenditure : 42,000 

| Coroners’ inquests . a 23,000 

| Pensions . ; ° ‘ 26,000 

| Sundries . ; ‘ 67,000 

| Balance . i ‘ , 70,000 

£3,234,000 £3,234,000 


I may add that the large balance at the beginning of the year is 
mainly due to the fact that we received in 1890-91 a larger sum 
from Government than was calculated on. 

We frequently hear complaints as regards the “‘ enormous” rate 
and the “ crushing” debt of London. From this point of view the 
following table, which has been prepared for me by Mr. Gomme, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Gunn, our controller, is, I think, 
of much interest. It is, however, difficult to obtain the figures in 
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an exactly comparable form, and they can only be taken as approxi- 
mate. I have taken Manchester and Birmingham as types of Eng- 
lish cities, Paris and Vienna, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 
I omit Liverpool, because the finances of that city have been so 
greatly aided by the town dues. Mr. H. R. Grenfell tells me that 
Lord Palmerston once said to him that in the motto of Liverpool, 
“ Deus nobis hee otia fecit,”’ the first word ought to be, not “ Deus,” 
but “Dues.” The figures are as follows :— 


Annual Expenditure Amount of Debt 
per head of Population. per head of Population. 
f2 se. 4. ea. & 
London . : ; i ae ee 9 3 8 
Birmingham . 216 5 10 1 8! 
Manchester 3.4 7 8 2 6! 
Vienna 3 210 711 9 
Paris ; : 5 4 7 $2 5 3 
Philadelphia . 3 16 11 14 5 2 
Boston 6 2 3 2410 7 
New York 63 4 1613 3 


As regards the American cities, in calculating the expenditure it 
has been assumed that the receipts and expenditure for gas and 
water equalled one another; and in the cases of Manchester and 
Birmingham, if the amounts raised for gas and water were included, 
we should have to add in each case something over £4,000,000. As 
regards the American cities, I have found it impossible to separate 
the debt incurred for water and gas. 

These figures then are, I think, creditable to London. I do not 
say to the County Council; we have not been long enough in exist- 
ence, but to the Corporation, to the Vestries, and the Metropolitan 
Board. They show, also, how much lighter our rate and debts are 
than those of some great cities, and demonstrate, I think, the 
wisdom of making prudent provision for the reduction of debt. 

The difficulties, however, which the London County Council has 
to face, and the interest of the problem, do not, I need hardly say, 
depend on the magnitude of the figures, but on the peculiar con- 
ditions under which, in consequence of the provisions of the London 
Government Act, the government of London has to be conducted. 

It has been said that the members of the House of Commons are 
six hundred and seventy kings. This is, of course, not so. They do 
not govern the Country, but the one hundred and thirty-nine 
members of the London County Council do govern London, so far, at 
least, as the functions entrusted to them are concerned; and there 
never yet has been any successful, I might indeed say any, case of a 
great executive administration carried on by so large a body. 

Special circumstances in our case made the difficulty still greater. 
Our administrative work is in the first case considered by com- 


(1) Omitting the sums spent on water and gas. 
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mittees, who report to the Council, and their recommendations 
only become effective when accepted and endorsed by the Council 
itself. 

When the London County Council first met, out of one hundred 
and forty members over one hundred and thirty were entirely new 
to the work. We were, moreover, for the most part strangers to onc 
another. Under these circumstances the construction of our com- 
mittees was a matter of great difficulty. Of these there are nineteen, 
besides some of a temporary or special character. We decided, and 
indeed could hardly do otherwise, that every councillor should be put 
on at least one committee. This was inevitable at first, but the rule 
has been allowed to fall gradually into abeyance, and has now been 
rescinded. I hope it will not be revived. Just fancy the result if a 
similar course were adopted in Parliament! Either thearmy, navy, 
and other departments would be managed by committees, each con- 
sisting of some Conservatives, English Home Rulers, Irish Home 
Rulers, and Unionist Liberals in their respective proportions, or some 
departments would be entrusted to Conservatives, some to Home Rule 
Liberals, some to Liberal Unionists, some to English Home Rulers, 
some to Irish Home Rulers. It is obvious that such a system could 
not possibly work well, probably not at all. Now in the London 
County Council we have staunch Conservatives, Liberals, Radicals, 
and Socialists—men differing quite as much as the different sections 
in the House of Commons, men of great ability, and earnestly 
believing in the absolute truth of their own convictions—and nothing 
but great good temper and much mutual forbearance would have 
enabled us to get through our work at all. The position, as Lord 
Rosebery has truly said, is quite “‘ anomalous.” We are an adminis- 
trative body without executive. We work by means of some 
eighteen committees, without any link except the weekly meeting of 
the Council. It is clear that under these circumstances our work 
must always be liable to be faulty and inconsistent. Suppose Par- 
liament were to administer the affairs of the Empire in the same 
way. Suppose that, insteal of having some sixteen ministers at the 
head of departments, it had committees administering the War 
Office, the Admiralty, and so forth, and that each of them made 
a weekly report to the House of Commons, and received the House 
of Commons’ directions as to the work which was to be pursued. 
Suppose further that every act of a committee had to be confirmed 
by a resolution of the House of Commons before it could be carried 
into effect. I venture to say that such a scene of administrative 
chaos would never have been witnessed in the course of history.” 

Moreover, it must be remembered that while in the House of 
Commons the estimates of each department are settled once for all, 
in the London County Council every separate item has to come 
before the Council; that while in our national affairs the appoint- 
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ments are made by the departments, in our London government 
they are decided—even down to the promotion or dismissal of a 
fireman, or the appointment of a door-keeper, every resolution to 
make a new path in one of the parks, to open a doorway on to a 
park, to put up a lodge or a shed, to renew turf, to purchase gravel 
or iron hurdles, every question of wages or hours of work—by the 
whole Council. So numerous are these details, which it would be 
impossible to enumerate here, that we have many more than a 
hundred resolutions to deal with at every weekly meeting of the 
Council. They come to us, no doubt, after having been carefully 
considered by the respective committees, and the Council wisely but 
seldom interferes with details. Still it is obvious that the system 
renders it very difficult to fix responsibility, and offers almost un- 
limited facilities for obstruction. I must confess that I have often 
had great misgivings whether under such a system it would be pos- 
sible to get through the business at all. We were, however, most 
fortunate in having for our first year such a chairman as Lord Rose- 
bery, who enjoyed not only the complete confidence of the majority, 
but the hearty respect and goodwill of the minority also, and whose 
firmness, kindness, and tact were recognised by all. I must also say 
for my colleagues, without any desire to flatter, that while eager and 
earnest to carry out their own views, they have been most anxious 
that the Council should be a success, and have in a remarkable 
degree prevented personal or party feelings from interfering with 
the business of London. The system itself is very objectionable, 
and might easily become impossible. No complete change, however, 
can be effected without a new Act of Parliament. 

Some improvement might, however, be made by the Council 
under its present powers. It would, I think, be better if in 
future the chairmen of committees were elected by the Council, 
not, as at present, by the committee itself, and’ were entrusted 
with greater responsibility as to current business; that, subject 
to confirmation by the Council, the chairmen should select their own 
committee-men ; and that the chairman of the Finance Committee 
should be, as it were, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The size of committees is another important question. Some— 
for instance, the Asylums and the Parks Committees—must be large, 
but most of them should be small. The rule that every Councillor 
should be on at least one committee led at first to our committees 
comprising generally from fifteen to twenty members, which, how- 
ever, our experience has led us gradually to diminish, and the 
number might, I think, be reduced still further. The fluctuation 
of attendance on committees, inevitable under the present system, is 
a serious difficulty and disadvantage. As already mentioned, I 
should leave the selection of the committee very much to the chair- 
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man, subject, of course, to the approval of the Council. He would 
naturally consult the tastes of his colleagues, and every judicious 
chairman of a committee would certainly wish to have some repre- 
sentative, or representatives, of the minority of tae Council on his 
committee, because their presence and support would greatly 
facilitate the passage of his reports. I think also that members 
of a committee, who find themselves often obliged to oppose 
recommendations of the committee on important points, would do 
well to resign and take up some other sphere of work. 

The status of the Chairman is another question which deserves 
careful attention. At present he is in a very undefined and anomalous 
position. He is not exactly a speaker, nor is he a prime minister: 
as Lord Rosebery has said, “You may make him a speaker, a leader, 
or a minister, or something of all three, but it seems to me necessary 
that you should define how it is to be, otherwise you can hardly tell 
what sort of a man you wish to elect. For my part, my position 
has always reminded me rather of that of an elected judge in one of 
the new mining populations of the West. He has to be a rough- 
and-ready functionary, able and fitted to turn his hand to anything 
which is what is wanted at that period.” 

The present position of the Chairman is certainly one of much 
difficulty, and would indeed have been impossible but for the con- 
stant kindness and support which Lord Rosebery and I have received 
not only from the Council generally, but from each individual col- 
league, and which I most cordially and gratefully acknowledge. I 
doubt, however, whether the system would work well in con- 
tinuance, and am disposed to think that the Chairman of the 
Council should act as Speaker, or rather perhaps as the Lord Chan- 
cellor does in the House of Lords; that the chairman of the General 
Purposes Committee should be, as it were, the Prime Minister of 
London, with the chairman of the Finance Committee as his Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, while the General Purposes Committee 
would occupy the position of the Cabinet in our constitution. 
The Local Government Act has arranged the government of 
London as if it were a town; I would rather assimilate it to that of 
the Country. 

The next point to which I would direct attention is also one of 
great importance. The Local Government Act of 1888, sec. 80 (3 
and 4), expressly provides that—‘“ Any costs, debt or liability exceed- 
ing £50 shall not be incurred except upon a resolution of the Council 
passed on an estimate submitted by the Finance Committee. The 
notice of the meeting at which any resolution for the payment of a 
sum out of the County Fund (otherwise than for ordinary periodical 
payments), or any resolution for incurring any costs, debt or liability 
exceeding £50, will be proposed, shall state the amount of the said 
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sum, costs, debt or liability, and the purpose for which they are to 
be paid or incurred.” 

The clear intention of this seems to be that any proposal for ex- 
penditure over £50 should go to the Finance Committee before being 
submitted to the Council—that the Finance Committee should examine 
the expenditure of the Council, just as the Treasury does that of the 
Government. The Council, however, has held that the Act is com- 
plied with if a proposal which comes direct from a spending committee 
is agreed to, “subject to an estimate being presented by the Finance 
Committee.” This does not, however, by any means, secure the 
check and control which is found so valuable in our National system 
of finance, and which, I believe, the Legislature intended to secure 
for our London expenditure. Lord Lingen has more than once 
expressed this opinion, and I cannot but agree with him that the 
plan pursued, though it may be legal, is not that contemplated by 
the Act. Asa matter of fact the Finance Committee consider that 
after the resolution of the Council it would be useless for them to 
discuss the advisability of the expenditure, and they generally confine 
their attention to the mode in which the money should be raised. 
Every committee naturally attaches special importance to its own 
department, and it seems very desirable, as was, I think, obviously 
intended by Parliament, that they should submit their plans to the 
Finance Committee, who might thus exercise some control on the 
general expenditure of the Council. 

One result of the present system has been that the course pursued 
has not been so consistent as could be wished and as would doubt- 
less be the case if proposals for expenditure came before the Council 
with the approval both of the Finance Committee and of the 
department. For instance, the Council agreed to provide a suitable 
approach to the new high level bridge on the north side of the river, 
but when the corresponding resolution for the southern approach 
came up for consideration, an amendment was moved, and carried by 
a majority of nine—‘ That having regard to the present and excep- 
tional position in which lessees and occupiers in the metropolis, who 
are under contracts entered into in and since 1853 for the payment 
of rates, will be placed by a charge or rate upon them for the next 
sixty years for repayment of capital sums raised for street improve- 
ments, and which capital sums were never intended to be covered by 
such covenants, this Council is of opinion that it is inequitable to 
increase the burden on such lessees by undertaking the proposed 
street improvement, and therefore declines for the present to under- 
take such improvement.” 

I have never been able to understand why this consideration 
should be regarded as sufficient to prevent the Strand and Ber- 
mondsey improvements—practically, indeed, all improvements (with 
one exception) in the heart of London—and yet should be held to 
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have no application to expenditure for the Blackwall Tunnel, the 
purchase of open spaces, and other improvements in the outlying 
districts. Again, under the present system every recommendation 
comes before the Council as an isolated proposition, but there are 
limits to the income even of the richest municipality in the world ; 
and in the affairs of London, even in the affairs of the nation, as in 
those of every private person, there are many items of expense—in 
themselves very desirable—which must be abandoned, or at any 
rate postponed, in consequence of other demands even more pressing. 

To carry out the manifest intentions of the Act would no doubt 
impose some additional labour on the Finance Committee, but would, 
I believe, greatly conduce to consistency and economy in our 
expenditure, 

One of the most difficult financial questions which we have had 
before us has been the fair incidence of taxation as between owners 
‘and occupiers. There is another cognate question which well 
deserves the attention of the Council. We have to consider not 
only the relative assessment of the various parishes to one another, 
but also that of the metropolis generally in relation to the whole 
country. Sir P. Edlin, the supreme metropolitan authority on these 
questions, has, in a recent judgment, told us that “it is an indisput- 
able fact that, by the operation of the Valuation (Metropolis) Act, 
London has been assessed for house duty, &c., on a much higher basis 
than the country generally, and so has had to contribute dispropor- 
tionately to Imperial taxation.” This is a matter which, in the 
interests of London, requires ‘to be carefully considered. Under 
existing circumstances London does not receive its fair share of the 
grants in aid of local taxation. If the house duty levied in the 
County of London were—as suggested by Mr. Goschen in 1871, and 
as would be fair—substituted for the share of the probate duty now 
allotted to London, it would make a difference in round figures of 
£200,000 a year, or nearly 14d. in the pound. 

Before quitting the subject of finance, I should wish to express a 
hope that our successors will firmly maintain the provisions for the 
repayment of debt. No doubt it is always tempting to diminish a sink- 
ing fund, but it is a temptation to be resisted. I concur with Lord 
Lingen and our Vice-Chairman in believing that we shall be wise in 
extending the present rule to new loans, and that the ratepayers will 
be rewarded for their self-restraint by raising the sums required on 
more favourable terms. If a contrary policy is adopted we shall have 
to pay a higher rate for the money we borrow, so that even to the 
present leaseholders the result would be a loss and not a gain. 

The Council has to steer between those who wish us to do too little 
and those who urge us to undertake too much. Lord Wemyss has 
recently attacked the Council and told Londoners that “ the London 
County Council was mainly established to keep our streets well 
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paved and clean, and our drains in proper working order,” not 
knowing apparently that we had nothing to do with the paving 
and cleaning of streets, which rests with the Vestries and not with 
the Council. 

On the other hand, the Committee of the London Liberal and 
Radical Union has recently issued a very interesting but somewhat 
startling programme. It is somewhat long, but so important 
that perhaps I may be permitted to quote it. It rests on the 
authority of that body, and is not in any way a manifesto of the 
Council, or even of the “ progressive”? members of our body, except, 
of course, so far as they may individually adopt it. 




































LONDON LIBERAL AND RADICAL UNION. 


A Statement of a Progressive Policy for the London County Council may le 
, 7 J y 
divided into three sections :— 


(a) DEMANDS FoR Necessary PowWERs. 

(b) DecLaRations or Municipan Po.icy. 

(c) DEFINITE PLEDGES oF JuUsTICE, Economy, AND Utimity in Apmiy- 
ISTRATION. 

The aim of the Progressive Party in London should continue to be, so to 
secure the administration of the limited powers of government which have 
been conceded to London as to give to every Londoner the best advantage 
possible out of the public services; to compel public attention to the unjust 
limitation of the powers of self-government in London, and to the unjust way 
in which the revenue is now raised; and to resist additions to the County 
Council rate wherever possible until Parliament has provided that the right 
people should bear it. 

Their policy is at once a Ratepayer’s policy, for it is directed entirely to 
relieve the occupiers of their unjust burden and to check its increase in the 
meantime ; and a People’s policy, for it is directed to making London a better 
place to live in for every section of its population. 

Many of the succeeding paragraphs rather express what has been done and 
is being aimed at by the present London County Council than contain any new 
proposals; and the London Liberal and Radical Union desire to express their 
recognition of the great work which the London County Council has accom- 
plished even within the limited powers already at its disposal. 


(a.)—The demands for necessary powers comprise the following :— 


1, That the Local Government Act, 1888, should be amended by conceding to 
London all the powers of municipal government now enjoyed by any of 
the cities of Great Britain. 

2. That the London County Council should have full powers to hold inquiries 
and to promote Bills for all purposes of Water Supply, Gas Supply, 
Electric Lighting, Docks, Markets, Tramways, Subways, Burial Grounds, 
and for all purposes relating to the River Thames within its jurisdiction. 

3. That the London County Council should have full powers to promote such 

Bills as may be necessary from time to time for the amendment of the 
Metropolis Management Act, the Metropolitan Police Acts, Buildings 
Acts, Rating and Assessment Acts, and generally as to metropolitan 
government and finance. 

. That the London County Council should obtain the control of the Police. 

5. That all doubts and restrictions as to the Council’s powers of purchasing 
and working tramways be cleared away. 
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6. That the London County Council should obtain a central control of assess- 
ment and valuation, a central registration office, a Labour Bureau, and 
a London Statistical Department (none of which yet exist). 

7. That the London County Council, instead of the Police, should become 
the licensing authority for stage and hackney carriages, their conductors 
and drivers, hawkers and pedlars, and lodging- houses. 

8. That a District Councils Bill should be passed (in accordance with the 
Report on District Councils accepted by the Council of this Union), and 
that it should provide that the London County Council shall have the 
necessary powers of central control. 

9. That the London County Council should have power to take over the 
duties of the Burial Boards. 

10. That the London County Council should have further control over 
London Charities. 

11. That the London County Council should be authorised to keep a register 
of all owners, both freeholders and leascholders, of land and buildings 
in the Metropolis, and that such owners be required to register therein. 


(b.)—The points of a progressive Municipal Policy include :— 
I.—TueE Conrrou oF CERTAIN GREAT CoRPORATE UNDERTAKINGS. 


1. The municipalisation of the Water Supply: to be obtained by the crea- 
tion of a Statutory Water Committee of the London County Council, 
elected yearly, with power either to introduce an alternative or addi- 
tional supply or to take over the existing undertakings at a price 
corresponding to their depreciated utility. 

The Council ought also to have the power to forbid the taking of 
water for London drinking purposes from tainted reaches of the 
Thames or Lea, to compel the restoration of proper compensation water 
to these rivers where (as with the Lea) there is not left sufficient flow 
to carry off the foul matter, and to veto the taking in any case of more 
than a reasonable proportion of the total flow of either river (as noted 
by the Royal Commission). 

2. The control of the Gas Supply: to be obtained by the regulation of the 
quality and price of gas on a basis more efficient than the present 
system, and by the creation of asimilar Statutory Committee with power 
either to provide a municipal supply or to take over the companies on 
terms fair to the ratepayers. 

3. The control of the Markets: to be obtained by power to enact bye-laws 
to prevent such nuisances as constantly occur (¢.g., at Covent Garden 
and Billingsgate), and to compel the existing markets (so long as they 
continue) to provide efficient accommodation, especially for food supply : 
and by full power to establish and carry on public markets in all parts 
of London without regard to existing monopolies: and to take over 
existing markets where thought necessary. 

4, The control of the River and the Docks: to be obtained by bye-law 
powers controlling all matters of public concern, and by controlling or 
superseding to that extent the Thames Conservancy, with power to the 
County Council to create new docks or to take over existing ones: or 
to promote a Public Dock Board for these purposes. =) 

5. The control of the Tramways: to be obtained by such bye-law regulation 
as exist in other cities (e.g. in Edinburgh), and by the abolition of the 
present limitations on the powers of purchase intended to be given by 
Parliament. 

As soon as the London County Council can obtain possession of a 
workable line it should be worked upon the principles now in success- 
ful operation at Huddersfield. 

6. The control of all the Open Spaces of London: by means of regulations 
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pending the transfer to the Council of the spaces now (nominally) vested 
in the Crown, including powers over London Graveyards. 

In the case of those Parks and Open Spaces already vested in th 
Council, its policy should be, as now, to make them of the utmost u» 
for the recreation of the people, by making all reasonable arrangements 
for sports, conveniences, and refreshments, and by providing music, 


II. PrrncrepLes oF MuNICcIPAL ACTION. 


- That the County Council should not only treat its own workers fairly, but 


should set a good example to other employers in respect of the hours of 
labour, rate of wages, and conditions of employment generally. 


. That the County Council should continue the policy it has already 


initiated, of arranging for its employés a normal eight hours’ day and 
a six days’ week, and trade union rate of wages. 


. That it should assist the public, so far as it can without excessive cost, 


to make more use of the existing possessions of London by pressing for 
increased facilities at cheap rates on all tramways, subways, and rail- 
ways; by pressing for adequate facilities as to workmen’s trains; by 
utilising and adding to the open spaces; and by assisting to regulate 
the present chaotic arrangements as to hospital, infirmary, dispensing, 
and other medical aid. 

That it should defend the interests of the public by demanding in the 
Committees of Parliament a full equivalent for the public in return for 
monopoly concessions, ¢.g., where vacant spaces or open grounds are 
taken for new undertakings a proper equivalent in land should be 
dedicated to public uses. 


. That, while acting in harmony with all local bodies, it should watch the 


common interests of the whole community of the Metropolis, specially 
as to the housing of the people, the public health, and finance. 


. That the Council should make due provision for the erection and manage- 


ment of municipal common lodging-houses, together with power to 
make free night-shelters. 


. That the Council shall not have power to re-sell the freehold of any land 


which may come into its possession. 


. That it should uphold, as against the City, the necessity of one govern- 


ment for London, and demand that the County and City should be 
merged in one Municipality at the earliest practicable time. 


. That the Council should insist on the relief of the ratepayers :— 


(a) by obtaining betterment contributions to improvement schemes. 

(6) by charging a proper quota of the annual London Budget upon the 
owners of rental and ground values. 

(c) by the creation of a municipal death duty. 

(2) by the equalisation of all rates throughout London. 

(e) by the division of rates between owner and occupier. 

(f/) by the appropriation to the proper public uses of the Metropolis of 
the funds of the City Companies and Charities. 

(g) by the equitable rating of vacant land and the collection of a fair 
share of the rates from the owners of vacant houses. 


(c.)—Definite pledges of justice, economy, and utility in administration. 
1. That the rule forbidding contracts to be given to any firm which does not 


pay the rate of wages and observe the conditions of labour which are 
accepted as fair in their trade, shall be strictly upheld. 


2. That where recognised schedules of wages cannot be enforced, the Council 


shall, where possible, frame a schedule and annex it to its contracts. 


3. That sub-contracting shall be rigorously suppressed. 
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4. That, so far as practicable, the Council shall employ its own workers 
direct. 

5. That while paying sufficient remuneration to secure the best skill in the 
interests of London, the Council should jealously control the increase 
of large salaries. 

6. That with a view to provide for the unemployed, the Council should dis- 
tribute the work it would naturally undertake in such a way that it 
may come in, as far as possible, at times when the demand for labour 
is decreasing; and should use its influence and powers to induce other 
local authorities to adopt a like course. 

7, That the Council should institute a better system of financial control over 
the spending Departments, in the interests of economy. 

§, That the Council should publish an annual budget, and forbid (except 
under absolute necessity) all extra-ordinary estimates. 

9. That until a more just arrangement can be made as to London rating, or 
until the principle of betterment can be enforced, the Council should 
decline to promote any costly schemes of Metropolitan improvement 
which it is possible to defer. 

10, That the Council should continue to contribute a reasonable amount 
annually to the increase of open spaces and the better enjoyment of those 
which exist. 

11, That the Council should use its powers to provide greater facilities for 
polling at elections. 

12. That the Council should put in force the regulations for tenement houses, 
and should use its best endeayour to compel the enforcement of the 
Sanitary Law and the Factory and Workshop Acts. 

13, That the Council should make and enforce bye-laws for the better protec- 
tion of the public against nuisances. 

14. That the Council should exercise a vigilant watchfulness in the interests 
of the public safety over theatres and places of entertainment and 
public meeting, over neglected property, and over new buildings. 

15, That the Council should insist on an ample provision of light and air, and 
should discourage the overcrowding of the people in large blocks where 
proper conditions are not obtained. 

16, That (while discouraging large and costly schemes on the basis of Cross’s 
Act) the Council should vigorously enforce the Housing Acts against the 
owners of slum property. 

17, That the County Council shall use its powers to provide proper dwellings, 
at rents sufficient to secure them from loss, in those parts of the 
Metropolis and suburbs where proper housing for the working popula- 
tion has been swept away or does not exist. 

18. That, pending the construction of the Blackwall Tunnel, the Council 
shall increase the accommodation for transit by free ferry across the 
Thames below bridge. 

19, That the Council should take steps to procure the removal of all gates and 
bars which obstruct the London streets. 

20. That the Council should make further arrangements for the publication 
of its reports, statistics, &c., and for the regular gratuitous supply of 
all its publications to the Public Libraries of London. 

21. That the Council should support such a reform of the law as will make 
clear the right of women to be County Councillors. 

22. That the Council should support such a reform of the law as will provide 
for the payment of all members of the Council for their services. 


These proposals involve an accession of labour and responsibility 
which would inevitably crush an already overburdened body. The 
Union, however, certainly did not intend, even if they had the 
power, to impose these new duties on the Council all at once. They 
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would probably, and might fairly, say that they were looking for. 
ward to what they would wish should be gradually effected. Even 
so I would repeat Lord Rosebery’s wise warning, ‘‘ Do not break the 
back of the Council’’; and there was, I think, much force in Lord 
Monkswell’s suggestion that the “ programme dealt with too many 
subjects, and might probably lose them the next election. He did 
not think, to mention one thing, that the County Council should con- 
cern itself with burial boards.” There are, however, other proposals 
in this important document which seem to me more questionable 
than the one selected by Lord Monkswell. Ido not allude to the 
criticism that the programme seems to show somewhat scanty respect 
for legal rights, because I doubt not that the necessary condensation 
of a manifesto and the omission of qualifications gives an appearance 
of confiscation which was quite unintentional. I feel sure that there 
was no desire to rob those who have invested their savings in gas, 
water, tramways, or other similar undertakings, and that the framers 
of the manifesto merely meant that the ratepayers should not be 
called on to pay more than is just and reasonable, and should exercise 
such control as may ensure that the companies fulfil the obligations 
they have undertaken. 

I have rather in my mind the general suggestion running through 
the document that the Council itself should undertake great business 
transactions. For instance, it is not only to work the gas and water 
supply ; not only to purchase, but to work, the tramways; to supply 
and work municipal lodging-houses ; to provide and manage work- 
men’s dwellings; to establish and carry on public markets, without 
regard to existing monopolies; to take over the docks; and, s0 
far as possible, to employ its own workers direct. In fact, the 
London County Council government of London would become 
entirely subordinate to the conduct of the most gigantic trading 
establishment which the world has ever seen. The *County Council 
would become a joint-stock company, a sort of ‘“ London, Limited,” 
with the ratepayers as shareholders. 

Such a policy would, I feel sure, be very unwise, especially as we 
are also told that, while the hours of labour are to be shortened and 
liberal wages are to be paid to those who work with their muscles, with 
reference to intellectual work, on the contrary, “the Council shall 
jealously control the increase of large salaries,’ Duties are to be 
undertaken which will require and tax the best brains, but while 
manual labour is to be paid liberally, the remuneration of brain 
work, and brain work only, is to be “ jealously watched.” If, then, 
these suggestions formed any essential or necessary part of the “ pro- 
gressive” programme I would not alludetothem. But that is not the 

(1) It is to be hoped that the establishment of District Councils will relieve the 


Council to some extent; but I do not enter into this, not knowing the final intentions 
of the Government on the question. 
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case. Some of the most experienced leaders of the Liberal party 
have always opposed trading by Government. The London County 
Council has plenty to do without becoming a municipal Whiteley, 
ora gigantic monopolist. There is, moreover, under such a system, 
considerable risk of jobbery and corruption. The proper function 
of a Government is to govern, not to trade. It may be said that, 
holding these opinions, it is inconsistent in me to introduce a Bill 
one part of which would enable the Council to take over the London 
water supply. I have discussed this question elsewhere, and will 
here only say that I have done so under the belief that an additional 
supply will soon be necessary, and that it cannot be obtained in 
the Thames area. The Bill would enable the Council either to pro- 
vide this supply under an arrangement with the water companies, 
or to buy them up. I prefer the former course, both because I 
believe it would be more economical, and because it would leave 
the hands and heads of the Council free for other work. At the 
same time, while economy is an advantage, water is a necessity. 

As regards the housing of the working classes, the law now gives 
us great power in enforcing the closing of insanitary houses, and I 
believe the majority of the present Council prefers to deal with the 
question by enforcing the Act in this respect. No doubt we have 
undertaken one large scheme ourselves—namely, that of the Boundary 
Street area in Bethnal Green. ut for this there were special 
reasons. It was, indeed, urged with much force by Mr. Watney, 
Mr. Hutton, and others, that the initial expense of merely pur- 
chasing and clearing the ground would be £300,900, or nearly £60 
per head of the persons occupying the area, that it was unjust to the 
ratepayers generally to impose on them so heavy a burthen for the 
benefit of a few favoured persons, and that the course proposed offered 
4 premium to owners to allow their houses toffall into a disgraceful 
condition. They argued that the proper course was to close the 
houses under the powers conferred upon us, thus throwing the 
expense on the owners. I believe that what mainly determined 
the Committee and the Council was the consideration that, while we 
could close individual houses at the expense of the owners, it was 
in this particular case very desirable, having reference to the 
general health of the district, to widen and rearrange the streets, 
which could only be done by us. 

I may call attention to the fact that the amount spent under the 
Acts by our predecessors was £1,611,000, and the number of persons 
housed or to be housed for that great expenditure is only 30,500. 
There is no annual income, the £1,611,000 being the difference be- 
tween the price paid for the property and that for which it was resold, 
so that it has been an absolute loss. Our Housing Committee also 
tell us that they have had under consideration no fewer than 270 
other insanitary areas. These facts, I think, show the clear necessity 
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for most careful consideration and economy in dealing with this 
important question. The true policy of local authorities is to carry 
out the Acts enabling them to compel landlords to keep their houses 
in a proper condition, and when that is done we may trust, in this 
respect, as in the provision of bread or other necessaries, to the 
natural laws of supply and demand. 

I must not, however, extend this article unduly. - There is only one 
other point to which I will allude. I hope it may soon be possible to 
secure a suitable site for Municipal Offices. Our Offices Committee 
has done everything which was possible to promote the convenience 
of the public and the comfort of our staff with the space at their dis- 
posal. The present arrangements are, however, very inconvenient. The 
Council Chamber itself is, indeed, quite sufficient for our simple wants, 
but our staff itself is scattered over six different buildings, several of 
them very ill-suited for the purpose. This is very unsatisfactory, and 
I am sure that if we had suitable Municipal Offices it would be much 
better, not only in the interest of efficiency, but of economy also, 


The ratepayers of London have, next month, a duty to perform, 
second only in importance to that of a Parliamentary election. I 
sincerely hope that they will secure the best candidates and vote for 
the best men; that they will judge rather by what the candidates have 
done in the past than what they promise in the future. The election, 


we are told, is to be fought on party lines, but I hope those lines 
will not be drawn so tightly as to prevent a vote being given for a 
political opponent if he would make an able and prudent Councillor. 
I have great confidence in the judgment of my fellow-citizens, and 
will, in conclusion, quote the words addressed to the present Council 
by Lord Rosebery, in May, 1890. “Our history,” he said to us, 
“thas been a record of hard, honest work. You have had to learn 
your business and to do it. The quality of that work must be decided 
by its results, but of the quantity I can testify myself. I have 
watched you doing it during the short days of winter and the long 
summer afternoons, sometimes sick, baffled and depressed, weary of 
the eternal contrast between the evils to be overcome and the means 
of overcoming them. What has sustained you in this work has 
been neither fee nor fame nor praise : it has been the pure impulse of 
a clear duty and a high hope and a generous ideal. I trust that we 
shall always cherish that spirit among us, for without it our work 
would degenerate into a repulsive round of depressing detail; with- 
out it we might dwindle into mean corruption or petty intrigue ; and 
without it the Council might never realize that high destiny which, 
as the greatest of municipalities, worked by the greatest of races, in 
the greatest of cities, if wisely guided and well served, it cannot 
fail to attain.” JonHn Luuock. 
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SOME POSSIBILITIES OF ELECTRICITY. 


We know little as yet concerning the mighty agency we call 
electricity. ‘‘Substantialists” tell us it isa kind of matter. Others 
view it, not as matter, but as a form of energy. Others, again, 
reject both these views. Professor Lodge considers it “a form, or 
rather a mode of manifestation of the ether.” Professor Nikola 
Tesla demurs to the view of Professor Lodge, but’ thinks that 
“nothing would seem to stand in the way of calling electricity 
ether associated with matter, or bound ether.” High authorities 
cannot yet even agree whether we have one electricity or two oppo- 
site electricities. The only way to tackle the difficulty is to per- 
severe in experiment and observation. If we never learn what 
electricity is; if, like life or like matter, it should always remain an 
unknown quantity, we shall assuredly discover more about its attri- 
butes and functions. 

The light which the study of electricity throws upon a variety of 
chemical phenomena—witnessed alike in our little laboratories and 
in the vast laboratories of the earth and sun—cannot be overlooked. 
Without going into, transcendental speculations as to the origin of all 
things, it may be mentioned that the theory which now meets with 
most favour as best representing the genesis of the chemical elements 
is, that at the time each element was differentiated from the all-per- 
vading proty/, it took to itself definite quantities of electricity, and 
upon these quantities the atomicity of the element depends. Pro- 
fessor Oliver Lodge expresses this when he says, “ Every monad 
atom has associated with it a certain definite quantity of electricity ; 
every dyad has twice this quantity associated with it; every triad 
three times as much, and so on.”* Helmholtz considers it to be pro- 
bable that electricity is as atomic as matter, and that an electrical 
atom is as definite a quantity as a chemical atom. This, however, 
must not yet be regarded as a certainty, for it is possible that 
all the facts at present known may be explicable in another way. 
If an atom of matter is endowed with the property of taking 
to itself one, two, three, or more units of electricity, it does not 
follow that electricity is atomic. Imagine the atoms of matter to 
act like so many bottles, capable of holding one, two, three, or more 
pints. Imagine electricity to be like water in the ocean, which for 
the purposes of this argument may be considered inexhaustible and 
structureless. One of the atomic “bottle” elements dipped into the 
ocean would certainly take to itself one, two, three, or more pints 

(1) ‘¢ On Electrolysis,’ Pritis Association Reports, 1885. 
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of water, but it would by no means follow that the ocean was atomic 
in that it was capable of being divided up into an infinite number of 
little parcels, each holding a pint or its multiple. 

For this and other reasons I think we must accept the hypothesis 
of the atomic character of electricity as not yet definitely proved, 
although it is not improbable. 

I have spoken of the “ ether” —an impalpable, invisible entity, by 
which all space is supposed to be filled. By means of the ether 
theory we can explain electrical phenomena, as well as those apper- 
taining to the phenomena of light. 

Until quite recently we have been acquainted with only a very 
narrow range of ethereal vibrations, from the extreme red of the 
solar spectrum on the one side to the ultra-violet on the other—say, 
from three ten-millionths of a millimetre to eight ten-millionths of a 
millimetre. Within this comparatively limited range of ethereal 
vibrations and the equally narrow range of sound-vibrations all our 
knowledge has been hitherto confined. 

Whether vibrations of the ether, longer than those which affect 
us as light, may not be constantly at work around us, we have, until 
lately, never seriously enquired. But the researches of Lodge in 
England and of Hertz in Germany give us an almost infinite range 
of ethereal vibrations or electrical rays, from wave-lengths of thou- 
sands of miles down to a few feet. Here is unfolded to us a new 
and astonishing world—one which it is hard to conceive should 
contain no possibilities of transmitting and receiving intelligence. 

Rays of light will not pierce through a wall, nor, as we know 
only too well, through a London fog. But the electrical vibrations 
of a yard or more in wave-length of which I have spoken will easily 
pierce such mediums, which to them will be transparent. Here, 
then, is revealed the bewildering possibility of telegraphy without 
wires, posts, cables, or any of our present costly appliances. Granted 
a few reasonable postulates, the whole thing comes well within the 
realms of possibile fulfilment. At the present time experimentalists 
are able to generate electrical waves of any desired wave-length from 
a few feet upwards, and to keep up a succession of such waves radiat- 
ing into space in all directions. It is possible, too, with some of these 
rays, if not with all, to refract them through suitably-shaped bodies 
acting as lenses, and so direct a sheaf of raysin any given direction; 
enormous lens-shaped masses of pitch and similar bodies have been 
used for this purpose. Also an experimentalist at a distance can 
receive some, if not all, of these rays on a properly-constituted 
instrument, and by concerted signals messages in the Morse code 
can thus pass from one operator to another. What, therefore, 
remains to be discovered is—firstly, simpler and more certain means 
of generating electrical rays of any desired wave-length, from the 
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shortest, say of a few feet in length, which will easily pass through 
buildings and fogs, to those long waves whose lengths are measured 
by tens, hundreds, and thousands of miles; secondly, more delicate 
receivers which will respond to wave-lengths between certain defined 
limits and be silent to all others; thirdly, means of darting the 
sheaf of rays in any desired direction, whether by lenses or reflectors, 
by the help of which the sensitiveness of the receiver (apparently 
the most difficult of the problems to be solved) would not need to be 
so delicate as when the rays to be picked up are simply radiating 
into space in all directions, and fading away according to the law of 
inverse squares. 

Any two friends living within the radius of sensibility of their 
receiving instruments, having first decided on their special wave- 
length and attuned their respective instruments to mutual recep- 
tivity, could thus communicate as long and as often as they pleased 
by timing the impulses to produce long and short intervals on 
the ordinary Morse code. At first sight an objection to this plan 
would be its want of secrecy. Assuming that the correspondents 
were a mile apart, the transmitter would send out the waves in all 
directions, filling a sphere a mile in radius, and it would therefore 
be possible for any one living within a mile of the sender to receive 
the communication. This could be got over in two ways. If the 
exact position of both sending and receiving instruments were accu- 
rately known, the rays could be concentrated with more or less 
exactness on the receiver. If, however, the sender and receiver 
were moving about, so that the lens device could not be adopted, the 
correspondents must attune their instruments to a definite wave- 
length, say, for example, fifty yards. I assume here that the progress 
of discovery would give instruments capable of adjustment by turning 
a screw or altering the length of a wire, so as to become receptive of 
wave-lengths of any preconcerted length. Thus, when adjusted to 
fifty yards, the transmitter might emit, and the receiver respond 
to, rays varying between forty-five and fifty-five yards, and be 
silent to all others. Considering that there would be the whole 
range of waves to choose from, varying from a few feet to several 
thousand miles, there would be sufficient secrecy ; for curiosity the 
Most inveterate would surely recoil from the task of passing in 
review all the millions of possible wave-lengths on the remote chance 
of ultimately hitting on the particular wave-length employed by his 
friends whose correspondence he wished to tap. By “coding” the 
message even this remote chance of surreptitious straying could be 
obviated. 

This is no mere dream of a visionary philosopher. All the requi- 
sites needed to bring it within the grasp of daily life are well within 
the possibilities of discovery, and are so reasonable and so clearly in 
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the path of researches which are now being actively prosecuted in 
every capital of Europe that we may any day expect to hear that 
they have emerged from the realms of speculation into those of sober 
fact. Even now, indeed, telegraphing without wires is possible 
within a restricted radius of a few hundred yards, and some years 
ago I assisted at experiments where messages were transmitted from 
one part of a house to another without an intervening wire by almost 
the identical means here described. 

The discovery of a receiver sensitive to one set of wave-lengths 
and silent to others is even now partially accomplished. The human 
eye is an instance supplied by nature of one which responds to the 
narrow range of electro-magnetic impulses between the three ten- 
millionths of a millimetre and the eight ten-millionths of a millimetre, 
It is not improbable that other sentient beings have organs of sense 
which do not respond to some or any of the rays to which our eyes are 
sensitive, but are able to appreciate other vibrations to which we are 
blind. Such beings would practically be living in a different world 
to our own. Imagine, for instance, what idea we should form of 
surrounding objects were we endowed with eyes not sensitive to the 
ordinary rays of light but sensitive to the vibrations concerned in 
electric and magnetic phenomena. Glass and crystal would be among 
the most opaque of bodies. Metals would be more or less transparent, 
and a telegraph wire through the air would look like a long narrow 
hole drilled through an impervious solid body. A dynamo in active 
work would resemble a conflagration, whilst a permanent magnet 
would realise the dream of medieval mystics and become an ever- 
lasting lamp with no expenditure of energy or consumption of fuel. 

In some parts of the human brain may lurk an organ capable of 
transmitting and receiving other electrical rays of wave-lengths 
hitherto undetected by instrumental means. These may be instru- 
mental in transmitting thought from one brain to anether. In such 
a way the recognised cases of though: transference, and the many 
instances of “coincidence ’’ would be explicable. I will not specu- 
late on the result were we eventually to catch and harness these 
“* brain-waves.” 

Whatever be the length of the electric wave, the velocity with 
which it travels is constant, and is equal to the velocity of light, or 
about one hundred and eighty thousand miles a second. Professor 
Oliver Lodge, who has worked for some years on these subjects, 
gives’ formule for calculating the frequency of vibration and the 
wave-length of the electrical rays given by the discharge of Leyden 
jars of different capacities. The bigger the jar and the greater the 
size of the circuit the longer will be the waves. Thus, a pint jar 
discharging through a two-yard circuit will give waves of a length 

(1) Modern Views of Electricity, pp. 246-7. 
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of fifteen or twenty metres, and they will follow each other at the 
rate of ten millions a second. A jar the size of a thimble will give 
waves only about two or three feet long, and they will succeed one 
another at the rate of two hundred and fifty or three hundred 
millions a second. With every diminution in size of the apparatus 
the wave-lengths get shorter, and could we construct Leyden jars of 
molecular dimensions, Professor Lodge considers the rays might 
fall within the narrow limits of visibility. We do not know the 
intimate structure of a molecule sufficiently to understand how it 
could act as a Leyden jar; yet it is not improbable that the discon- 
tinuous phosphorescent light emitted from certain of the rare earths, 
when excited by a high tension current of elecricity in a good 
vacuum, is really an artificial production of these electric waves, 
sufficiently short to affect our organs of vision. If such a light 
could be produced more easily and more regularly, it would be far 
more economical than ligkt from a flame or from the are or incan- 
descent lamp, as very little of the energy is expended in the form 
of heat rays. Of such production of light Nature supplies us with 
examples in the glow-worm and the fire-flies, whose light, though 
sufficiently energetic to be seen at a considerable distance, is accom- 
panied by no liberation of heat capable of detection by our most 
delicate instruments. 

By means of currents alternating with very high frequency, 
Professor Nikola Tesla has succeeded in passing by induction, 
through the glass of a lamp, energy sufficient to keep a filament in 
a state of incandescence without the use of connecting wires. These 
lamps possess one interesting feature; they can be rendered at will 
more or less brilliant by simply altering the relative position of the 
outside and inside condenser coatings. If exhausted glass tubes are 
used as the source of light, very beautiful effects are produced. The 
electric generator is capable of exciting the tubes at a considerable 
distance, and the luminous effects are very striking. For instance, 
if a tube be taken in one hand, the observer being near the 
generator, it will be brilliantly lighted, and will remain so, no 
matter in what position it is held relatively to the observer’s body. 
Even with tubes having no electrodes there is no difficulty in pro- 
ducing by this means sufficient light to read by, and the light will 
be considerably increased by the use of phosphorescent materials, 
such as yttria, uranium-glass, &c. 

The ideal way of lighting a room would be by creating in it a 
powerful, rapidly-alternating electrostatic field, in which a vacuum 
tube could be moved and put anywhere, and lighted without being 
metallically connected with anything. Professor Tesla has obtained 
such a condition by suspending, some distance apart, two sheets of 
metal, each connected with one of the terminals of the induction 
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coil. If an exhausted tube is carried anywhere between these 
plates it remains always luminous. In such a room, in addition to 
the luminous phenomena mentioned, it is observed that any insulated 
conductor gives sparks when the hand or any other object is 
approached to it, and the sparks may often be powerful. 

Alternating currents have at best a somewhat doubtful reputa- 
tion; but it follows from Tesla’s researches that, as the rapidity 
of the alternation increases, they become incomparably less dan- 
gerous. It further appears that a true flame can now be produced 
without chemical aid—a flame which yields light and heat with- 
out the consumption of materia] and without any chemical process, 
To this end we require improved methods for producing excessively 
frequent alternations and enormous potentials. The energy required 
is very small, and if light can be obtained as efficiently as, theoreti- 
cally, it appears possible, the apparatus need have but a very small 
output. For the production of light at least, the heavy machinery 
at present in use would seem to be unnecessary. There beinga 
strong probability that the illuminating methods of the future will 
involve the use of very high potentials, one of the problems in the 
near future will be to perfect a contrivance capable of converting the 
energy of heat into energy of the required form. The extent to 
which this new method of illumination may be practically available 
experiment alone can decide. In any case our insight into the 
possibilities of static electricity have been extended, and the ordinary 
electrostatic machine will cease to be regarded as a mere toy. 

Another tempting field of research, scarcely yet attacked by 
pioneers, awaits exploration. I allude to the mutual action of elec- 
tricity and life. No sound man of science endorses the assertion 
that “ electricity is life;” nor can we ever venture to speak of life 
as one of the varieties or manifestations of energy. Nevertheless, 
electricity has an important influence upon vital phénomena, and is 
in turn set in action by the living being, animal or vegetable. 
We have electric fishes—one of them the prototype of the 
torpedo of modern warfare. There is the electric slug, which is 
reported to have been met with in gardens and roads about 
Hornsey Rise, and which, if touched, occasioned a momentary 
numbness of the finger-tip. There is also an electrical centipede. 
In the study of such facts and such relations the scientific elec- 
trician has before him an almost infinite field of inquiry. 


If we take a bird’s-eye view of the solid work that lies ahead, : 


the first requisite is certainly a source of electricity cheaper and 
more universally applicable than the tedious conversion of chemical 
energy into heat, of heat again into mechanical power, and of 
such power into electric current. It is depressing to reflect that 
this roundabout process, with losses at every step, is still our best 
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means of obtaining a supply of electricity. Until this is accomplished, 
we are still haunted by the steam-engine with its clouds of smoke 
and its heaps of cinders and ashes. Water power to set dynamos 
in action is only available in exceptional cases, and very rarely 
indeed in our country. Whilst we are seeking for cheaper sources 
of electricity, no endeavour must be spared to tame the fierceness of 
those powerful alternating currents now so largely used. Too many 
clever electricians have shared the fate of Tullus Hostilius, who, 
according to the Roman myth, incurred the wrath of Jove for prac- 
tising magical arts, and was struck dead with a thunderbolt. In 
modern language, he was simply working with a high tension 
current, and, inadvertently touching a live wire, got a fatal shock. 

We know that the rays of the are light, allowed to act judiciously 
on plants, may, to a more or less extent, compensate for lack of 
solar heat and light ; but so long as electric energy is so costly, we 
cannot bring this interesting fact into industrial practice. In re- 
spect to vegetation, it is still uncertain whether electrical currents 
exercise any decided or uniform influence upon growing crops of 
grain or fruit; or whether such influence would be favourable or 
the reverse. Experiments tried by the late Sir W. Siemens lead to 
the opinion that electricity may induce earlier and better harvests ; 
but much further study is here needed. Nor have we yet solved 
the equally important and closely connected question, whether we 
may by electrical action rout the parasitical insects and fungi which 
in some seasons rob us of no less than the tenth of our crops. A 
moderate estimate puts the mean loss in the home kingdoms at 
£12,000,000 per annum. In India and some of the colonies, a 
number of destroyers, which it is not my business to specify, are less 
easily contented. Like Falstaff, in the words of Dame Quickly, they 
seek to take, “not some, but all.’ The attacks of the phylloxera have 
cost our French neighbours more than did the Franco-Prussian war. 

It has been found in not a few experiments that electric currents 
not only give increased vigour to the life of the higher plants, but 
tend to paralyse the baneful activity of parasites, animal and vege- 
table. Here, then, is unlimited scope for practical research, in which 
the electrical engineer must join forces with the farmer, the gardener, 
and the vegetable physiologist. We have definitely to decide 
whether, and under what circumstance, electricity is beneficial to 
our crops; and whether, and under what conditions, it is deadly to 
parasitic pests. 

With regard to the possible applications of electricity to agricul- 
ture, I may mention that the total amount of vis viva which the 
sun pours out yearly upon every acre of the earth’s surface, chiefly 
in the form of heat, is 800,000 horse-power.' Of this mighty 


(1) The Perplexed Farmer, by George Ville. English Edition, by W. Crookes. 
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supply of energy a flourishing crop utilizes only 3,200 horse-power, 
so that the energy wasted per acre of land is 796,800 horse-power. 
We talk loudly of the importance of utilizing the refuse of our 
manufactures; but what is the value of alkali waste, of furnace 
slags, of coal tar, or of all of them together, compared to the loss of 
796,800 horse-power per acre ? 

The application of electricity to sanitary improvements is another 
possibility, turning again mainly on a cheap supply of current. The 
electrical treatment and purification of sewage and industrial waste 
waters is a demonstrated reality which merely requires a reduction 
in the cost of the agent employed. 

The sterilization, i.e., the destruction of disease germs by elec- 
trical means, of the water supply of cities has been proposed and 
discussed. Theoretically, it is possible, but the practical difficulty 
of dealing with the vast volumes of water required for the daily con- 
sumption of London is prodigious. But, “a difficulty,” said Lord 
Lyndhurst, “is a thing to be overcome.” There is a still more 
important consideration ; the living organisms in water are by no 
means all pathogenic—many are demonstratively harmless, and 
others are probably beneficial. Pusteur proposed to bring up young 
animals on sterilized food and drink with a view to determine whether 
their health and development would be affected for the better or for 
the worse. Decisive results are not yet forthcoming. Before the 
sterilization of our water sources can be prudently undertaken, this 
great question must be first decided by experimental biologists. 

Another point at which the practical electrician should aim is 
nothing less than the control of the weather. We are told that these 
islands have no climate—merely samples—that an English summer 
consists of three fine days and a thunderstorm, and that the only 
fruit that ripens with us is a baked apple. There is more than a 
grain of truth in this sarcasm. The great evil of a thunderstorm in 
this country is not that the lightning may kill a man or a cow, or set 
barns or stacks on fire. The real calamity consists in the weather 
being upset. The storm is followed by a fall of temperature ; and a 
fit of rain, clouds and wind, which rarely lasts less than a week, sadly 
interferes with the growth and ripening of grain and fruits. The 
question is, Cannot the accumulations of electric energy in the atmo- 
sphere be thwarted, dispersed, or turned to practical use? In like 
manner we may hope to abate the terrible fog nuisance, which is now 
in point of time no longer confined to the month of November, and by 
no means limits its attacks to London. It has been shown that 
during a genuine London fog the air is decidedly electro-positive. 
What the effect would be of neutralizing it would not be very diffi- 
cult to show. 

We hear of attempts at rain-making said to have been more or 
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less successful. Shall we ever be able, not to reduce our rainfall in 
quantity, but to concentrate it on a smaller number of days, so as to 
be freed from a perennial drizzle ? 

I shall, perhaps, be styled a dreamer, or something worse, if I 
remotely hint at still further amending the ways of Nature. We 
all know, too well, that cloudiness and rainfall occur chiefly by day, 
and clear skies at night. This is precisely the opposite distribution 
to that which our crops require. We need clear heavens by day, 
that the supply of sunshine may not be interfered with, and we want 
clouds at night to prevent the earth losing by radiation the heat 
which it has gained in the day. As we have just seen, Nature sup- 
plies energy amply sufficient. How is this enormous quantity of 
power to be made available ? These are problems which may safely 
be left to the devices and the inspirations of our electrical engineers. 

I have thus glanced at some of the intricate electrical problems 
to be solved—some of the enormous difficulties to be surmounted. 
Progress, a word now in the mouth of everyone, may—as Dean 
Swift observed—be too fast for endurance. Sufficient for this genera- 
tion are the wonders thereof! 

Witiiim Crookes. 






























THE ROAD FROM MASHOONALAND. 


Tat the country occupied by the Chartered Company has a pos- 
sible future before it if it has an outlet, is a fact that its most 
vehement detractors cannot altogether deny. Gold is there; whether 
in large or small quantities, whether payable or unpayable, is a 
matter which can only be decided by years of careful prospecting 
and sinking of shafts, not by hasty scratching on the surface, or the 
verdict of so-called “experts” after a hurried visit; that gold was 
there is also certain from the vast acres of overturned alluvial soil 
and countless shafts sunk in remote antiquity. But to carry out 
what is necessary for this possible future development, or perhaps, to 
speak more correctly, resuscitation of this country, an easy access is 
indispensable. 

Having entered the country by the weary waggon-road through 
Bechuanaland, and having left it by the now somewhat arduous 
Pungwe route, I can confidently affirm that this latter is the only 
possible one, and I now propose to describe it as it at present exists, 
feeling sure that in years to come, when the railway hurries the 
traveller up to Umtali, when the venomous fsetse-fly no longer 
destroys all transport animals, when lions cease to roar at night, and 
the game has retired to a respectful distance, a back glimpse at the 
early days of this route will be historically interesting. 

Umtali is the natural land terminus of this route, as Beira is its 
legitimate port. Unmtali, so called from a rivulet which flows below 
it, is now a scattered community of huts, shortly to be brought 
together in a “ township ” at a more favourable spot about five miles 
distant from the present site, which township the British South 
Africa Company hope to call Manica, and to make the capital of 
that portion of Manicaland which they so dexterously, to use an 
Africander term, “jumped” from the Portuguese. Of all their 
camps Umtali is the most favourably situated, enjoying delicious 
air, an immunity from swamps and fevers, lovely views, and many 
flowers. On the ridge, where the camp huts now stand exposed to 
the violent and prevailing blasts of the south-east winds, which 
descend in furious gusts from the surrounding mountains, stand 
also the guns taken from the Portuguese, nine in all, and presenting 
a formidable enough appearance, until you learn that they are use- 
less at present, as the pins were abstracted before capture. Far 
away on the hill slopes are the huts of the original settlers; the 
bishop’s palace, likewise a daub hut standing in the midst of a 
goodly mission farm. The hospital, with the sisters’ huts, crowns 
another eminence, and the newly-made fort crowns the highest 
point, from which glorious views can be obtained over the sea of 
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Manica mountains, the rich red soil and green vegetation, a plea- 
sant change to the eye after the everlasting grey granite hopjes of 
Mashoonaland and its uniform vegetation. 

Of ancient Portuguese remains there are several in the neighbour- 
hood of the Umtali forts, where centuries ago the pioneers held their 
own for awhile against native aggression: to-day, if you dine at the 
officers’ mess at Umtali, you find evidences of Portugal of another 
nature. You sit on Portuguese chairs and feed off Portuguese 
plates obtained from the loot of the store at Massi Kessi; and when 
the governor of that district came to pay an amicable visit to the 
governor of Umtali, there was nothing to seat him on save his own 
chairs, nothing to feed him on save his own plates, and nothing to 
give him to eat save his own tinned meats. But Portuguese 
politeness rose to the occasion, and no remarks were made. 

Crossing a stream below the fort you find yourself amidst a 
collection of circular daub huts and stores, on either side of what 
a facetious butcher, who deals largely in tough old transport oxen, 
has termed in his advertisement ‘“ Main Street.” Here you may 
pay enormous prices for the barest necessities of life, and you may 
drink at cld Angus’s bar a glass of whiskey for the price at which 
you could get a bottle in England. Scotch is the prevailing accent 
here, and I think the greatest gainers out of Mashoonaland, in 
this the first year of its existence, are those canny traders who 
have loaded waggons with jams and drink, and sold them ut fabulous 
prices to hungry iroopers and thirsty prospectors. Old Angus is a 
typical specimen of this class, a sandy-haired little Scotchman, well 
up in colonial ways, who keeps two huts, in one of which eating, 
drinking, and gossip are always to be found; whilst the other is 
divided into three bare cells, and is called an hotel. 

Such is the first Umtali, primitive and fascinating in its rawness. 
Even now many of the huts will be abandoned to the rats and the 
rain, while the foundations of a future Umtali of doubtful expan- 
sion have been laid five miles away. 

Our journey from Umtali to Beira was one which required much 
forethought. Firstly, we had much luggage, which we did not 
wish to leave behind or bury on the way, as others had been 
obliged to do; secondly, my wife did not feel inclined to do the 
one hundred and eighty miles on foot, through heat and swamp, in 
tropical Africa; and thirdly, the Kaffir bearers were scarce, and 
especially—at that season of the year, when their fields wanted 
ploughing—apt to run away at awkward moments. So the services 
of the homely ass were brought into requisition. The ass would 
die of the fly-bite, every one told us, but not until it had de- 
posited us safely in Beira. Consequently eleven asses were pro- 
cured, and considered in the light of the railway tickets of the 
future, to be used and thrown away. It seemed horribly cruel, I 
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must admit, to condemn eleven asses to a lingering death ; but then, 
what are animals made for but to lay down their lives to satisfy the 
appetites of man? and no society for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals as yet exists in Mashoonaland. 

A cart was constructed on two firm wheels, and was the wonder of 
its day. Eight donkeys were harnessed thereto, with gear made out 
of every imaginable scrap of material. Three donkeys trotted gaily 
by its side, to be brought into requisition in case of sore backs and 
other disasters; and one wet evening we despatched our hopeful cart 
with our blessing on its road to the coast. It would take three or four 
days getting by the waggon-road to Massi Kessi, whilst we could cross 
the mountains in one. So next morning, we on foot and the lady on 
horseback started by the mountain road for Massi Kessi, and got 
there as evening was coming on. A good walk in any of the moun- 
tainous districts of the British Isles would have been just the same. 
A drenching mist obscured every vision, the paths were slippery and 
uneven ; occasionally a glimpse at a stream with bananas waving in 
the mist, or at a Kaffir kraal, would dispel the homelike illusion 
and bring us back to Africa again. Towards evening the aggravat- 
ing mist cleared away, and gave us a splendid panorama of the 
surrounding mountains as we approached Massi Kessi, and entered 
the splendid valley of the river Revwe. Here we walked for miles 
over ground which had been worked for alluvial gold in the olden 
days, the soil being honeycombed with deep holes, and presenting 
the appearance of a ploughed field with circular furrows. 

Certainly the Portuguese, or rather the Mozambique Company are to 
be congratulated on the possession of such a paradise as this Revwe 
valley—fertile in soil, rich in water, glorious in its views over 
forest-clad mountains; and it is not to be wondered at that they 
keenly resented the temporary appropriation of it. Massi Kessi and 
its neighbourhood are rich in reminiscences of the' Portuguese past ; 
the new fort where the new company has its store was built out of 
the remains of an old Portuguese fort, around which you may still 
pick up fragments of Nankin porcelain, relics of those days, now 
long since gone by, when the Portuguese of Africa, India, and the 
Persian Gulf lived in the lap of luxury, and fed off porcelain brought 
by their trading ships from China. Higher up in the mountain 
valleys are forts and roads constructed during this occupation of the 
country. Portuguese historians, De Barros, Dos Santos, and others, 
tell us of those days when, at Luanze, Bucutis, and Massapa, the 
Portuguese traders had factories, missions, churches, and traded for 
gold with the natives; as in the Persian Gulf, as in Goa and else- 
where, the Portuguese influence vanished in East Africa after her 
union with Spain and the consequent drafting-off of her soldiers to 
the wars in Flanders; barely a phantom of her former power 
remained to her in the province of Mozambique. A few futile 
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expeditions under Barreto, Fernandez and others, were destroyed 
either by the natives or by fever. But the final blow to the Portu- 
guese colony at Massi Kessi came in 1832, when one of the many 
hordes of Zulus invaded the Mozambique territories under a chief 
Qarongwe. The natives brought their cattle to be protected by the 
governor of Massi Kessi which the Zulus at once demanded, but the 
governor refused to give them up and a desperate siege ensued, and 
when lead failed for bullets they actually used balls made out of gold 
nuggets, but the water supply failed and resistance was impossible, 
the governor, garrison, priests, and merchants were all massacred. 
After this the inland country was practically abandoned to the 
savages. Old treaties existed but were not renewed; lethargy seemed 
to have taken entire possession of the few remaining Portuguese who 
were left here, a lethargy from which they were rudely awakened by 
the advent of the Chartered Company. What better argument do we 
want for the re-occupation of this country by a more enterprising race 
than these forts abandoned and in ruins, and the treaties with savage 
chiefs long since neglected—consigned to the national archives ? 

The tradition of good living is still maintained by the Portuguese 
officials at Massi Kessi. Never saw I a greater contrast in seventeen 
miles than that afforded by the fare provided at the British camp at 
Umtali, and that placed before us by the kind Portuguese com- 
mandant at Massi Kessi, where we had six courses of meat and 
excellent wines, and other unwonted luxuries. They have farms 
for vegetables and many a head of cattle around; they have 
their natives under complete control, and make them work; they 
build large roomy huts, but the commandant’s apologies because we 
had to sit on wooden boxes, not on chairs, made us blush, for we knew 
that the said chairs were there once, but now were gracing the 
British mess-room at Umtali. 

When speaking of roughing it in the interior, the want of food 
and the necessaries of life, Commandant Béthencourt was slightly 
sarcastic. ‘‘ What strange people you English are to undergo such 
hardships,” he said. ‘“‘ We Portuguese might, perhaps, do so for our 
country, but for a Company—never !” 

Now we started in good earnest for the coast, refreshed by our 
three days’ rest at Massi Kessi under the hospitable roof of the Por- 
tuguese; our cart had arrived, and our eleven donkeys and men 
looked fit, despite the evil road they had had to traverse. 

Two roads from here were open to us to Beira—one by the Pungwe, 
the other by the Buzi river. We hesitated somewhat in our choice, as 
the latter, we were told, was less swampy, and the fertile district 
of Umliwane would have interested us—for they grow there the 
best tobacco in these parts, and the prospects for agricultural pur- 
poses, they told us, are brilliant; but as the season was growing 
late, and the rains might come on any day, we decided on taking 
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the quicker and more frequented route. Moreover, we were anxious 
to witness for ourselves the result of the calamities which had befallen 
Messrs. Heany and Johnson on their pioneer route, and to form our 
own opinion as to the possibility of using it in the future. 

Our first halt was at the Mineni river, a tributary of the Revwe, 
after an easy journey, broken only by the upsetting of our cart 
when we least expected it, an accident which occurred for the first 
and only time. The Mineni is a rapid stream, flanked by rich 
tropical vegetation, with graceful bamboos and lovely ferns over- 
hanging the water; it supplied a deficiency we had long felt in 
Mashoonaland scenery, namely, water in conjunction with mountains 
and rich vegetation. The greens are peculiarly vivid here, and 
the red young leaves of some of the trees give the appearance of 
autumnal tints, and form a feature peculiar to African landscape. 
In its rocky bed we dared to bathe without fear of crocodiles, an ever 
present terror to those who venture into the sluggish sandy pools of 
Eastern Africa; not that one ever does come across any authentic 
stories of a death from a crocodile, but the dread is sufficient to 
spoil the bath. 

Messrs. Heany and Johnson undoubtedly did good work in pre- 
paring their road, and we probably are the only people who are 
devoutly thankful to them for it, for ours is the only wheeled vehicle 
which has traversed it in its entirety since the single pioneer coach 
went up to Umtali, after infinite difficulty and weeks of disaster, 
with such sorry tales of fever, fly, and swamp, that no waggons have 
since ventured to repeat the experiment. The trees which they had 
cut down, and the culverts which they had made over the dongas, 
assisted us materially, and we stepped along our road right merrily. 

The further we went the more reason we had to be thankful 
for our frail cart and homely asses. Others we passed in dire distress, 
whose bearers had deserted them and who could not replace them: 
we overtook one party holding solemn conclave as to what they should 
throw away, what they should bury, and what they could possibly 
manage to take with them. Boxes, containing liquor, clothes, and 
other commodities which can be dispensed with are frequently found 
on the road, telling their tale of desertion by bearers, and the acute 
misery of their former owners. 

He who first started the evil plan of paying these dark bearers in 
advance ought for ever to be held up to public obloquy. The Kaffir 
doubtless, bee been often cheated by the white man, for many unscru- 
pulous individuals have traversed this road from Umtali to Beira, 
and the negro was wise in his generation when he insisted on prepay- 
ment before undertaking the journey ; but now he has too dangerous 
an opportunity for retaliation, of which he takes frequent advantage, 
and many are the cases of desertion at awkward points. A white 
man, stricken with fever, had to pay his bearers over and over again 
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before he could persuade them to go on; the sisters on their way to 
Umtali were deserted at Chimoia; and at the season of the year 
when the fields are to be ploughed, the Kaffirs develope a still 
greater tendency to this unscrupulous behaviour. 

The Portuguese manage their affairs far better than we do; troops 
of so-called convicts are shipped from their West African provinces to 
those on the east coast, and vice versd, so that in both places they have 
ready-made slaves to carry their baggage and their mas/ilis, or travel- 
ling hammocks. The word of the Portuguese is law with their black 
subjects, whereas the unfortunate Englishman has to pay 25 shillings 
or £2 for a bearer, who will carry sixty pounds, but will desert when 
the fancy takes him. Furthermore, the Englishman dare not treat his 
nigger as he deserves; if he did, he would be had up at once before 
the Portuguese magistrates, and be sure to get the worst of it. Be- 
fore the Pungwe route can be made available, even for the lightest 
traffic, this order of things must cease. The native bearer is un- 
doubtedly a fine specimen of humanity. He will carry on his head 
weights of surprising size, which it requires two men to lift up to its 
exalted position ; he runs along at a rapid pace, and does his twenty- 
five to thirty miles a day with infinite ease; and if the desertion and 
payment question were settled, there would not be so many thousands 
of pounds’ worth of valuable stuff spoiling at Beira, and much wanted 
at Umtali. Each chief ought to be compelled to supply a fixed number 
of bearers at a fixed tariff, and cases of desertion should be severely 
punished. But the way to bring this about is not clear as yet, for 
the Portuguese do not wish it, and to the British mind this form of 
compulsory labour might savour too much of slavery. 

With our cart we did eighteen and twenty miles a day; quite far 
enough for the pedestrian in this warm climate. The first hour’s 
walk, from 6 to 7 a.M., was always delicious, before the full power of 
the sun was felt; the rest of the day was atrociously hot, especially 
when our road led us through steaming tropical forests and rank 
vegetation. Luckily for us, at this season of the year the long grass 
in the open ve/d¢ was all burnt, and the stifling experience of walk- 
ing through eight or ten feet of grass and getting no view whatso- 
ever was spared us. 

The provision of shade for our midday halts was always precarious. 
African trees have the reputation of giving as little shade as pos- 
sible, and this we found to be invariably the case. Luckily, water 
is everywhere abundant, and we could assuage our thirst with copious 
cups of tea. 

The native kraals on this road are highly uninteresting ; the inhabi- 
tants are wanting altogether in the artistic tendencies displayed 
in Mashoonaland, which shows itself in carved knives, snuff-boxes, 
and weapons. A chief named Bandula occupies a commanding 
position on a high range which we passed on our left, at the foot of 
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which flows a stream, called the Lopazi, which delighted us with its 
views over the Inyangombwe mountains, and offended us with its 
swampy banks, where the frogs croaked with voices not unlike those 
of our rooks in tone and in loudness. 

Chimoia’s kraal is a sort of half-way halt, where all waggons are 
now left before entering the much dreaded ‘‘ fly belt,” and here my 
wife reluctantly abandoned her horse, and transferred herself and 
her saddle to the back of one of the three loose asses which accom- 
panied our cart. Most people have two or three asses in their train, 
for fear of being utterly helpless in case of the desertion of their 
blacks, and all are prepared for the ultimate demise of the animals, 
either by the violence of some lion or the bite of the fly. One ass 
at Chimoia’s distinguished itself by seizing its master’s sugar-bag, 
and consuming it and its contents with all the greater avidity when 
the master and his stick turned up. All laughed, but those who 
had experienced the calamity of being without sugar in this land felt 
deep compassion for the victim. 

Chimoia’s is a scattered kraal, poor and destitute, consisting of 
clusters of round huts with low eaves, and doors through which one 
has to crawl on hands and knees. We could get no meal there, as 
every one had told us we should, and when we talked over our sup- 
plies, the faces of our men grew long and anxious. Indeed, if it 
had not been for the kindness of other white men whom we met on 
our way down, famine would have been added to our other discom- 
forts; but good fellowship and spontaneous liberality are the cha- 
racteristics of all those Englishmen who have been up country, and 
at one time or another have known what it is to be without food. 
At Chimoia’s kraal ends the pleasant traffic in beads and cloth, which 
for months past had kept our money in our pockets; here a rupee 
is asked for every commodity, and some day surprising hoards of 
these coins will be found in the Kaffir kraals near the coast: for they 
never spend them, neither do they wear them as ornaments, and it is 
a marvel to every one what they do with them. The vegetation is 
very fine around Chimoia’s, and the land appears wonderfully fertile. 
On the top of a strangely serrated ridge of mountains behind the 
village is a deserted Portuguese fort, and a flagstaff without an ensign. 

Beyond Chimoia’s the streams grow more sluggish, and emit more 
fetid odours, suggestive of fevers. Ragged-leaved bananas, bam- 
boos, and tree-ferns luxuriate in all these streams, which work their 
way in deep channels, or dongas, across the level country. The fall 
is scarcely perceptible, and the long flat belt which girdles Africa 
is entered, the much-dreaded low veldt teeming with swamps, game, 
and ¢sedse fly. At one time you are walking through a forest of 
bamboos which make graceful arches overhead with their long canes, 
and recall pictures of Japan; at another time you go through palm 
forests, and then comes a stretch of burning open country ; and at 
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night, we heard the lions roar for the first time. We lighted huge 
camp-fires and trembled for the safety of our eleven donkeys, a species 
of animal for which lions are supposed to have a particular predi- 
lection. 

Mandigo’s kraal is twenty-four miles from Chimoia’s, and to us was 
equally uninteresting and equally unproductive of the much-needed 
supplies. Some say the fly only begins here; certainly we saw 
none ourselves till after Mandigo’s, and from there to Sarmento we 
saw plenty of it. The ¢setse-fly is grey, about the size of an ordinary 
horse-fly, with crossed wings. Our donkeys, poor things, got many 
bites, and we felt grieved at their prospective deaths. We provided 
them with the only remedy of which we could hear, namely, a 
handful of salt every night, but how this is supposed to act in coun- 
teracting the bite of the fly I am at a loss to imagine. 

Ample evidence of the deadliness of this venomous insect is seen 
on the roadside. Dozens of waggons lie rotting in the ve/dt, bearing 
melancholy testimony to the failure of Messrs. Heany and Johnson’s 
pioneer scheme. Everywhere lie the bleaching bones of the oxen which 
dragged the waggons; and at Mandigo’s is an empty hut filled to 
overflowing with the skins of these animals, awaiting the further 
development of the Pungwe traffic, to be converted into ropes, or 
reims, as they are usually termed in South Africa. Fully £2,000 
worth of waggons, we calculated, we passed along during one day’s 
march, lying on the ve/dt, ghost-like, as after a battle. Then there 
are Scotch carts of more or less value, and a handsome Cape cart, 
which Mr. Rhodes had to abandon on his way up to Mashoonaland, 
and which contains in the box-seat an unused bottle, calling itself 
“anti-fly mixture,” an ironical comment on the situation; and at 
Sarmento itself, a Portuguese settlement on the banks of the Pungwe, 
two handsome coaches, made expressly in New Hampshire, America, 
for the occasion, lie deserted near the Portuguese huts. They are richly 
painted with arabesques and pictures on the panels ; ‘‘ Pungwe route 
to Mashoonaland”’ is written thereon in letters of gold. The com- 
fortable cushions inside are being moth-eaten, and the approaching 
rains will complete the ruin of these handsome but ill-fated vehicles. 
Meanwhile the Portuguese stand by and laugh at the discomfiture of 
their British rivals in the thirst for gold. Even the signboard, with 
“ To Mashoonaland ” inscribed on it,is in its place ; and all this elabo- 
rate preparation for the pioneer route has been rendered abortive by 
that venomous little insect, the ésetse-fly. 

The river Pungwe is imposing at Sarmento, its bed being nearly 
two hundred yards across, and the view of the reaches up and down 
from the hut where the Portuguese governor has his meals a/ 
fresco is fairly striking; but the Pungwe is imposing nowhere 
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else, where we saw it, being a filthy, muddy stream, flowing between 
mangrove swamps, relieved occasionally by a tall palm and villages on 
piles; the surroundings are perfectly flat, and its repulsive waters were, 
until lately, plied only by the tree canoes, the “dug-outs” of the natives, 
Crocodile and hippopotami revel in its muddy waters, and on its 
banks game is abundant enough to satisfy the most ardent sportsman. 
Deer of every conceivable species are still to be seen quietly grazing 
within shot of the road; buffaloes, zebras, lions, hyenas, wild pigs, 
nay, even the elephant, may be found in this corner of the world. 
Disappointed as the sportsman may have been with the results of his 
exploits in Mashoonaland and the high veldt, he will be amply 
rewarded for the fatigues of his journey to Beira, by finding himself 
in a country which would appear to produce all the kinds of game 
that came to Adam for their names. One herd of zebra, numbering 
about fifty, stood staring at us so long, at a distance of not more than 
a hundred yards, that we were able to photograph them twice. The 
flesh of the zebra is eatable, and we, with our limited larder, greatly 
enjoyed a zebra steak when one was shot. A little further on a gnu, 
or blue hartebeest, as the Dutchmen call it, stood and contemplated us 
with almost as much curiosity as we manifested at seeing him so near 
our path. But for my part, no amount of game or quaint tropical 
sights would compensate for the agonies of the walk from Sarmento 
to Mapanda’s, across the shadeless burning plain, beneath a torrid, 
scorching sun. Now and again we got shelter from the burning rays 
beneath the wild date-palms, a very pleasing feature in the landscape, 
with their green feather-like leaves and bright orange stalks, 
covered with similarly-coloured fruit, contrasting well with the fan- 
palms and other trees with strange foliage. When ripe the fruit 
becomes dark brown, like the cultivated date; and though we ate 
quantities, we did not get very considerable satisfaction from the 
consumption. Then a few delightful moments of repose would be 
passed by a sluggish stream, almost hidden by its rich jungle of 
shade; but on these last days of our long tramp we did not care to 
delay, but pushed on eagerly to reach the corrugated iron palaces of 
Mapanda, where we should find the river and the steamer. 
Mapanda’s is, indeed, a sorry place, with not a tree to give one shade, 
and only a store or two, built of that unsightly corrugated iron so much 
beloved by the early colonists of South Africa, and a few daub huts. 
It is a paradise only for those who arrive weary and worn from the 
interior, and for the sportsman, as it affords him a pied-d-terre in the 
very midst of the land where “ the deer and the antelope roam.” It 
enjoys, however, certain advantages on which it justly prides itself. 
Firstly, it is the only spot for miles around which is not under water 
when the floods are out: for the banks of the Pungwe are fairly high 
here. Secondly, the river is navigable up to here for small steamers, even 
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in the driest season, and, uninviting though it is at present, Mapanda 
may have a future before it. 

We had three days to wait at Mapanda’s before the little steamer, 
Agnes, would come up to take us away, and these three days were 
not without their excitements. 

Three lions penetrated one night into the heart of the camp, and 
partially consumed three donkeys—not ours, we were thankful to 
say, but those of a wicked Polish Jew, who had given infinite 
trouble to the English there, by causing an innocent Briton to be 
arrested by the Portuguese, on a charge of theft; on which account 
he (the Jew) was well ducked in the Pungwe, and no one was sorry 
when the discriminating lions chose his donkeys for their meal; nay, 
many expressed a hope that the owner himself had formed part of 
the banquet. The next night the three lions, which had been lurk- 
ing during the day in the jungle by the river, came to visit us again, 
with a view to demolishing what they and the vultures had left of 
the Hebrew’s donkeys; one of the three visitors was shot, but he got 
away, and we heard no more of them. 

Opposite the British colony at Mapanda is a large island forty miles 
long by twenty at its widest; this island is formed by the Pungwe 
and a branch of the same known by the Kaflirname of Dingwe- 
Dingwe. The island is perfectly flat, covered here and there with 
low brushwood and long grass; it abounds in game, and on it the 
chief Mapanda has his kraal, having removed thither when the Eng- 
lish came to settle at his old one on the banks of the river. One day 
we devoted to visiting this kraal, performing part of the journey ina 
native canoe which we borrowed. It was merely the hollow stem of 
a large tree, which oscillated so much under our inexperienced 
hands that we momentarily expected it to upset and hand us over to 
the crocodiles; so we effected a hasty landing in the swampy jungle 
and proceeded on foot. 

Mapanda’s own village consists of only eight bamboo huts, built close 
toa tall palm-tree ; and in the centre of the huts is a raised platform, 
on which the grass-woven granaries of the community are kept. Be- 
neath, in the shade, lay idle naked inhabitants, and from the platform 
were hung the grass petticoats and jangling beads which they use in 
their dances. I entered one of the hutson all fours for inspection, and as 
I was engaged in so doing, a terrified woman inside tore down the frail 
wall and made a hurried exit at the other side. I am told by those out- 
side that the effect was most ludicrous. No wonder these dusky beauties 
are somewhat afraid of the white man, as hitherto they have dealt 
only with the Portuguese, who pride themselves on amalgamating 
well with the natives. In choosing a wife the Portuguese is not at 
all particular as to colour, nor is he a monogamist, as he would have to 
be in his far-off country. This we discovered for ourselves at Neves 
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Ferreira, the Portuguese settlement on the Pungwe, about six miles 
below Mapanda’s, where, beneath tall bananas and refreshing shade, 
the authorities of that nation pass a life of Oriental luxury, which 
somewhat scandalizes the strait-laced Briton. 

There are several little kraals on the island belonging to the sons 
and relatives of Mapanda, all built on the same lines, and in visiting 
them we made ourselves insufferably thirsty, so that a good drink 
of Kaffir beer, or, as the Portuguese call it, “millet wine,” was 
highly acceptable. Itis much more potent than the beer they make 
up country, and if it were not for the husks therein, and the general 
idea of fermented porridge it gives, one might fancy it champagne. 
Here, too, they make palm-wine, tapping all the neighbouring 
palm-trees for the sap, which is highly intoxicating, and of by no 
means a disagreeable flavour. 

The voyage from Mapanda’s to the sea at Beira would be inde- 
scribably monotonous were it not for a few interesting features afforded 
by the stream itself. The tide here comes up with a remarkably 
strong bore or wall-like wave. We heard it murmuring in the 
distance like the soughing of a rising wind ; as it approached us the 
roar grew very loud, and finally the wave floated our stranded 
steamer almost in an instant. 

Sand-banks are the bane of the navigator of this stream; on his 
last voyage our captain had been detained for three days on a sand- 
bank, and we passed a Portuguese gun-boat which looked as if it would 
remain fixed till the end of time. Our fate was a mild one: we were 
only imbedded for a few hours, until the bore came up. The sand-banks 
are constantly shifting, and the captain never knows where they may 
next appear ; consequently slow speed and constant soundings are the 
only safeguards. Crocodiles innumerable bask on these banks, and 
in the stream itself hippopotami raise their black heads and stare 
at the strange animal which has appeared among them and will 
shortly cause the extermination of their species in the Pungwe. 

Beira itself is the Portuguese word for the edge of anything, and 
displays a horrible conglomeration of corrugated-iron domiciles on a 
bare shadeless sandspit at the mouth of the Pungwe. There is no 
drinkable water to be got within three miles of the place, and we 
paid half-a-crown a bucket for a very questionable quality of the 
precious fluid. No one washes himself or his clothes in anything 
but the sea during the dry season. On the last day of our stay at 
Beira the heavens were opened and rain fell in torrents. Never was 
rain more welcome; pot, pan, and bucket were placed in every direc- 
tion, and the extortionate water vendors had to retire from the field. 

Where the eye does not rest on sea or sand it wanders from Beira 
over miles of flat mangrove swamps; the heat was scorching; when 


you walked you sank ankle deep in sand at each step; of all places 
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Beira is the most horrible. When a Portuguese merchant goes to 
his office he is borne by four tottering negroes in his mashili; the 
le, Englishman walks and does most of his own work for himself, for 
ch the very good reason that he can get nobody to do it for him. This 
labour question is one of vital importance in Beira, and if ever it is 


les 


08 § to be a port of note the present order of things must be altered. 
ng Yet, in spite of the fever, the heat, and the sand, Beira is bound to 
nk go ahead, as nature has provided it with an excellent harbour, a rarity 
on the east coast of Africa. This is the only harbour for the pro- 
ke posed railway to the interior, which is to have its terminus on the 
al opposite side of the harbour to Beira, nearer to the mouth of the 
. Buzi, and will run along the flats between that river and the 
B Pungwe. Until the line is made, I think few of those who have 
- eome down this road will care to return and face the discomforts of 
another foot-journey through the fly-country and the swamps. Per- 
vf haps it will be two years before this line is completed, and it must be 
d done by the co-operation of the two interested companies, the British 
South Africa and the Mozambique. Between Massi Kessi and Um- 
. tali it will cost a considerable amount of capital if the hills are to 
° be tunnelled. On the flats the swamps will cause difficulties ; fevers 
4 will play havoc with the labourers, and the rivers and the dongas 
| will have to be bridged. 
¥ When the railway is completed, then let people start for Mashoona- 


land. Now it is far too soon, and, to my mind, the British South 
Africa Company have committed the gross mistake of inviting 
pioneers and colonists to go and partake of an Eldorado which is not 
ready for them, and the true merits of which are not yet ascertained. 
Much disappointment, many deaths, and grievous heartburnings 
have been the result, and instead of forwarding their scheme the 
Company are doing their best to render it a failure. 

J. Tazopore Bent. 
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THE only names of Australians which are at all familiar to the 
general run of Englishmen are those of cricketers, rowers, and prize- 
fighters. If the individualities of merely the Australian public men 
who, like many of these others, have been in England, were but 
half as familiar as those of (say) Spofforth, Beach, or Slavin, Imperial 
Federationists would not be agitating so helplessly in the dark for 
such hopeless impracticabilities as they are, and there would be a 
much more appreciable chance than there is of England and Aus- 
tralia getting to understand one another before they are separated 
d perpetuité. Let me not seem to depreciate the athletes. Quite 
unconsciously, of course, these men of brawn have done more to 
impress on the race, in its different world-scattered habitats, the 
fact of its solidarity than all the purposeless rhodomontade that has 
been, and is being, written and spoken by the amateur and profes- 
sional agitators on this already tiresome topic. A few Englishmen 
talking nonsense about England to Australians, a few Anglo- 
Australians talking nonsense about Australia to Englishmen, have 
now become something very like an organized chorus of self-advertis- 
ing social cliques, while timid and narrow-minded political leaders 
in both countries, aware that all this clamour amounts to nothing, are 
waiting to see if anything verifiably genuine can yet proceed from 
it before declaring themselves. Alas, it is not in this way that 
communities far-removed and strange to one another, by reason 
of in many ways very dissimilar natural and social conditions, escape 
radical misapprehensions, overcome innate prejudices, learn to 
understand and trust each other’s efforts and aspirations. Were I 
writing here my impressions as to the wicket-keeping of Blackham, 
or the bowling of Ferris, the rowing of Searle or Beach, the boxing 
and fighting capacity of Jackson or Slavin, I should know that I was 
writing for a public certainly interested, and not by any means 
unintelligent, and my criticism would feel at once a continual 
stimulus and a continual check. And this not merely because 
a certain section of the public, which we might call the sporting 
public, has at some time or other actually watched the performances 
of Slavin and Jackson, Beach and Searle, Ferris and Blackham, 
but because the whole of it has read a great deal and talked a 
great deal more, about these individuals and their fellows here 
and in Australia; so that, even were I to go on and discuss the 
style and capabilities of Australian cricketers, rowers, or prize- 
fighters, who have never been in England, I should still be sure of 
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at least keen attention, and a certain amount of discrimination. 
But, when I set about trying to say a few words concerning what 
seem to me to be really men of mark in the public life of Australia, 
I know it is different. Firstly, not a single name I can mention 
will be familiar. The one name that can lay even the faintest claims 

to such a qualified notoriety is that of Sir Henry Parkes, a man whose 

day is obviously past ; and a little while ago, in a weekly paper of 

standing which piques itself on its well-informed gravity, he was 

spoken of as Sir Joseph Parkes, while in a lighter illustrated periodical 

we meet him as Sir Henry Parker! Few Englishmen care to know 

about these things; fewer still know. The comment on Australian 

public affairs, given by our newspapers, always excepting in the 

matter of sport, is inept. If anything like it were profferred con- 

cerning France or Germany, Russia or Italy, the United or even 

the Balkan States, it would provoke ridicule. All that is heard is 

the empty verbiage of the Imperial Tederationist agitators, amateur 
and professional, grinding the axes of their petty personal fads and 

ambitions, worse than the poets who maddened Juvenal by their 
recitations in the Roman mid-August. 

If hot fits and cold fits of pessimism and optimism, the result 
of severe indigestions consequent on swallowing huge quantities 
of unreliable information, are to form the permanent conditions of the 
English attitude towards Australia, then the odds are exceedingly 
heavy that savage misunderstandings will arise between the two com- 
munities. Englishmen seem to tolerate nothing further from Australia 
than the tale which flatters their own foolish national vanity, 
and still more foolish national prejudices, and this tale the well-to- 
do Anglo-Australians of England and Australia are ready enough, 
for sufliciently obvious reasons, to tell them, and to abuse with all 
the heartiness in the world those who tell any other tale. To 
these people the necessity of keeping up the illusions which produce 
the hot fits, the accesses of enthusiasm for Australian “ loyalty” 
and Australian “prosperity,” seem imperative. Just as the Anglo- 
Australian of Melbourne rushes with the English “new chum” 
whom he has generously engaged to “show round,” and proudly 
points out to him the second-rate imitations of the second-rate 
results of English contemporary civilization as being the final 
fruits of Antipodean effort: so the Anglo-Australian of London 
insists everywhere that Oceana is a historical record, or that the 
climate of Melbourne is delectable, or that colonial loans are “as 
safe as the Bank,”’ or that Sir Henry Parkes is “ the Gladstone of 
the Antipodes.” It is part of what the poor fellow takes to be the 
Australian national stock in trade, without which attention cannot 
be won, let alone riveted. And meantime, what are in reality the 
characteristics of the place and people—what has to be reckoned with 
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in all serious relations with them—what, in a word, is the true 
motive-power of the budding national life—this, which it is of 
considerable importance for at least the public men of England 
to know and appreciate, is hidden away under indistinguishable 
piles of false comparisons and falser representations. When 
the other day Lord Carrington made a speech, which voiced the 
opinion of nine Australians out of ten concerning the efficacy (or 
inefficacy) of Downing Street as the recognised official channel of 
intercommunication between England and Australia, the English 
press, even to the one newspaper which every day placards its sym- 
pathetic attention to the affairs of “Greater Britain,” took upon 
itself to rebuke him. It made no difference that, as the one 
markedly popular Australian governor since Sir Hercules Robinson, 
he had had first-rate opportunities for knowing what he was talking 
about. What he had said ran counter to the currently-received 
attitude, and that sufficed for his condemnation. When in a few 
days it was discovered that a case could be made out for this con- 
demnation by the speeches of some antiquated Victorian politicians, 
with what jubilancy was it done! Also with what asupreme igno- 
rance of the circumstances, significance, and importance under which 
that supposed condemnation took place! Few Englishmen care to 
know about these things; fewer still know. 

It cannot, then, be helped if, in one’s sketches of some Australian 
notabilities, one rouses to fury the whole cry of the Anglo-Aus- 
tralians. The choice of several of these personages will be impugned ; 
the effort to portray them frankly and unaffectedly will be im- 
pugned still more. Hotel bars and theatres never seemed to me of 
much interest in the Australian sea-coast cities. Senile sheep 
millionaires, who had realised their fortunes in days utterly unlike 
the present, and were spending the proceeds of them in the agoniz- 
ing effort to storm the gates of London “society,” may have been 
Australian men of mark once, but they are sono longer. When a 
butcher in a little Queensland seaport carries through his claims, 
after a struggle as severe as protracted, to the lion’s share of the 
richest gold-mine in the world, enters, an untried man, into a 
powerful ministry, shows himself the worthy antagonist of the 
strongest politician in Australia, expels that politician from the 
leadership of the party which he had created—grasps the Treasury, 
and is only hurled from office by an unscrupulous coalition (and all 
this done in the most characteristically simple Australian temper 
and style)—then we have a millionaire who is certainly a man 
of mark, and, utterly unknown though he is—one could almost 
say outside Queensland—he is surely worthy some attention. The 
really interesting people are those who are influential, or will be 
influential, or ought to be influential. Those who have been so, but 
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are so no longer, and are never likely to be so again, are on a lower 
plane. This is, at any rate, the principle acted upon here, and if I 
begin with a concession to my good Anglo-Australian fricn|s, it is 
only because, memorial of the past though I take him to be, Sir 
Henry Parkes has still influence in New South Wales, and perhaps 
even in the other colonies—and then, you know, he is the only 
Australian name which is in any way familiar to the general run of 
Englishmen. Moreover, it is freely to be admitted that he is, now 
that old Sir John Robertson has been gathered to his fathers, the 
unique epitome of two generations of the political life of the mother 
wlony, and this former phase of things, though it is passing rapidly 
away, should also be understood by Englishmen. 

Well, imagine the man as he is in his place in Parliament. Large 
and gross in build, with a great mass of white hair running all over 
his head and face, he rises full of a self-conscious pomposity, and 
startles one’s ears with a piping treble. The inane and tedious vul- 
garity of the rhetoric—the appalling aspirates dropped and added in 
every sentence—the hideous grammatical and prosodial blunders, seem 
the fitting expression of an egotism as empty as it is oppressive. How 
astonishing that even in what, until quite recently, was the most 
lethargic and corrupt of the colonies, such a person could ever attain 
to political influence! But Sir Henry Parkes requires care in the 
studying, and even then the part he has played, and is still playing, 
isnot comprehensible without some historical knowledge of the con- 
ditions, past and present, of the stage, the actors, and the audience. 
Watch and listen to him when the wheels of debate begin to glow. 
Of late he has too often been feeble and languid, sitting huddled up 
with weary blinking eyelids, the not unpathetic image of a big, sick 
anthropomorphoid ape, well stricken in years. But that has only 
made the occasional exhibitions of his “‘ old form” the more striking. 
Attacked (and no politician in Australia has been habitually attacked 
with such virulent personal animus as he), he is a newman. See him 
now up on his feet, with all his hair, beard, and features working with 
pugnacity. The rhetoric is as vulgar as ever, but no one could call it 
tedious or inane. At his best he has few equals, fewer superiors in 
Australia for impassioned grasp of his subject, especially when it is 
on those broader lines where the average rank and file of these pro- 
vincial politicians are always weakest. In this mood he shows that 
he is the born fighter all over, and he shows also that it is with 
brains he backs up a reckless audacity. No one could have fallen 
lower as a living political force than he has done—swamped with 
the scandal of his bankruptcies—utterly forsaken and alone. Yet 
he defiantly raised himself from the blackest depth of this, five or 
six years ago, old man as he was—formed first a little parliamentary 
clique, then an organised minority, fighting and intriguing fero- 
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ciously, until the rapid turn of the tide carried him again into 
power with an overwhelming majority. Then once more, of course, 
came the inevitable tale of all his personal perversities, culminat- 
ing, “after a drawn battle at the polls, that should have been a 
second victory, in an effort at mutiny in his own camp. But skilful 
architect of his own ruin as he ever was, reflection soon taught all 
intending successors to his place that he was the even more skilful 
architect of the ruin of others, and his savage threat of pulling 
their house about their ears cowed the party into a last aeceptance of 
his leadership. 

In his youth Sir Henry Parkes had been a Chartist in England. 
His early manhood found him a counter-jumper in a Sydney toy-shop, 
eager to show his parts by impassioned and turbid “ spouting” 
against ‘the pure merinos”—the squattocracy and officialism of th: 
hour. These were the days of “ free labour ””—the convict transporta- 
tion system which was turning the large landlords into aristocrat 
slave-owners after the pattern of the American South, and the young 
demagogue did good service for the New South Wales democracy 
under the fiery self- righteous guidance of Dr. Lang, the Scotch do- 
minie to whom Australia owes the basis of her local self-governments. 
It took years for this Aristophanic Cleon to grasp the Parliament of 
his colony in his coarse and violent hands—to persuade it that his 
high-flown bombast was the only true model for your local politicia 
who desired to succeed, and that the deadliest method of attack was 
virulent, brutal, and personal invective. In all this he was indeed a 
past master, and when once his dominancy of the House was secured, 
no self-respecting (one might almost say no respectable) man dared 
to affront him for years. The terrible defects of his qualities ruined 
him, of course, in the process of time, so soon as his triumph 
reached the pitch of virtual dictatorship (1878-1883), and his fall 
was in its way even more ruinous than that of, Mr. Gladstone in 
1874, or Lord Beaconsfield in 1880. But he had done his work. 
He had given the tone to parliamentary life, and, if he could only 
persist, cool and intelligent observers saw that he would have yet 
another chance. Viewed from the purely intellectual point of view 
(the only one that permits of anything like sympathy for him), his 
career must be highly praised. What superb courage he has shown, 

courage backed, under all storm and stress of combat and defeat, by 
a genuine mental capacity! An absolute adventurer, a thorough- 
going soldier of fortune, backed by neither capital nor caucus, and 
with immense forces arrayed against him, his own insuppressible 
peculiarities the most immense of all, he has survived a Moscow and 
eluded a Waterloo. The stage is small: the audience tenth-rate, and 
the mumming necessarily of the same class, but that must not blind 
us to the power of the, rincipal performer on his own lines, After 
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all, everybody loves an adventurer—whether he be a Jack Shephard 

or a Warren Hastings, a Turpin or a Napoleon, and the bushranger 

variety of the type has never wanted for admirers. This Ned Kelly 
of colonial politics, this unregenerate Gladstone of New South Wales 
(for he has known how to combine something of the two), may yet 
jockey himself into a local immortality, as the father of Australian 
Federation, and die in the odour of political sanctity, remembered 
only for his participation in a result which he spent his best years 
and efforts in fractiously postponing. 

But he must be quick, for the New Australian Politician is upon 
him, and that practical and work-a-day individual has but a scanty 
sympathy and a scantier reverence for the prodigal public purveyor 
of nothing much more than “ words, words, words.’’ A new parlia- 
mentary epoch has come into existence, largely as a reaction against 
the old one, which, in expiring, has afforded Sir Henry his last 
success. 

The choice of the men of mark among the exemplars of this latest 
type, the clearly dominant political type of the immediate Australian 
future, isa veritable embarras de richesse. “The magic hand of chance,” 
based on such uncounted casualties as private‘means, local opportunity, 
nay, even physique, will decide the survival of the few from among 
many who, from the point of view of mere “fitness,” are all more or 
less equal. The idea of leaders who are primarily delegates, and 
only secondarily (if at all) candidates for a “career,” is just as much 
a common Australian national trait as the belief in the general 
advantages of trade-unionism. The upper class shares it impartially 
with the lower. Thus the duration of parliaments grows shorter 
and shorter. Four years is on the eve of passing into three, and the 
agitation for annual dissolutions is within sight, and is only likely to 
abrogated by the adoption of the principle of the refer endum. There 
are, then, three or four men in the political life of each of the four 
principal colonies who could be taken as possible or probable in- 
fluences ; but I shall fix on the only one of them in whom the general 
characteristics of the class are sublimated by the notable idiosyncrasies 
of the individual. 

No politician is so secure of a future, and a great future. Even 
the shrewd, antique sagacity of Mr. Service, the “safest” of all 
his tribe, indulged in high-pitched eulogy of Sir Samuel Griffith. 
Thus he spoke at the first Federal Council: “I think,” he said, “ the 

minds of all the members of the Council, and the minds of all the 
colonies in the Federation, will turn with one accord to the central 
figure.” It is as the central figure in reality, as opposed to Sir 
Henry Parkes, the central figure in appearance, at the recent Con- 
federation Convention at Sydney, that Englishmen ought to regard 
Sir Samuel Griffith. The very drafting of the Bill is his, and the 
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spirit of it is more nearly his than that of any other single person, 
or any group of persons. 

What manner of man isthis? For, whether for good cr evil, he 
has already established his hold on the general consciousness of his 
countrymen, and in all human probabi'ity he will yet live to sway it 
this way or that. 

A glance at him in his place in Parliament reveals at once 
the by no means insignificant fact that he stands for a specimen 
of the Australian gentleman. This isa quite different thing from 
the English gentleman, just as Sydney Grammar School and 
University (where he was educated) are quite different places from 
Rugby (say) and Oxford. By birth he comes from the English, or, 
rather, Welsh lower middle-class, his father being an aggressive, 
fanatical, little dissenting minister—the ordinary religious log-roller. 
Sir Samuel’s speech quickly bewrays another fertile fact concerning 
himself. He is a lawyer, or let me say that he is an Australian 
barrister, for that also means something. The touch of Puritan 
self-righteousness, heightened by the touch of educated and social 
superiority—it is these which give the tone of personality to the 
icy clearness of an essentially intellectual nature. He is, by general 
admission, the first legal counsel, especially as a prosecutor, in 
Australia. No other man has dared to submit the intricacies of law, 
pure and undefiled, to the understandings of average colonial juries 
and average members of Assembly. He has dared to do so repeatedly, 
and has many times achieved his daring. Nothing but years of cruel 
over-work in a cruel climate, both in the House and at the Bar, 
have succeeded in robbing him of his calm self-satisfaction, and 
struck out of him some sparks of human passion. Pure to the pitch 
of pedantry in his use of political patronage (still a very distinct 
form of public bribery, especially in Queensland), his supercilious 
suspicion of the motives of every one, supporters and opponents 
alike, has prevented him from making (I had almost said) a single 
friend. Terribly wanting in frankness and generosity, the larger 
view of men and things alike escapes him. This man, who may 
some day be the political dictator of Australia, as he has been 
of Queensland, can be spitefully malignant to those who have 
sharply attacked him. The divided sovereignty of his instincts, 
inherited and acquired, makes him—him the worshipper of textual 
logic—perverse and inconsistent. Power is his only lust. It 
seems to require the effort to win or retain the supremacy over 
his fellows to make him thrill and glow, and even then the heat of 
him is white, not red. He has naturally the parochial timidity of 
the scion of the lower English middle-class, the hapless race of 
petty Dissenting shopkeepers, always ready to be scared at big 

stakes and extended issues; and his profession has added the meti- 
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culous timidity of the genuine lawyer. Both have combined to make 
him voracious in matters of detail, and no minister has such a 
reputation for remorselessly controlling his department down to its 

ttiest items of expenditure or discipline. At the same time, his 
cultivated intellect struggles vainly to grasp situations where only 
instinctive emotionalism is of any use, because it is the only quality 
in play in those who are creating these situations. All this, taken 
together, has resulted in his becoming (in theory at least) the most 
flagrant of Opportunists; and this cautious, cold-blooded lawyer 
stands committed to the most incommensurable schemes of what, 
even in Australia, is called out-and-out Socialism! No responsible 
political leader in the world has announced a programme within 
sight of that which he flung to the Labour Party in the hour of his 
savage struggle to retain a second lease of dictatorial power in 1888. 
It would more than satisfy even Mr. Cunninghame Graham, the 
irreconcilable foe of Tory and Liberal, Radical and Old Trade Unionist 
alike. Well, it has (so far, at least) all led to nothing. Driven by 
the irresistible trend of things into a coalition with Sir Thomas 
M‘Ilwraith, he has had to sanction, as Premier of their Ministry, 
the severe measures which broke up the great Shearers’ Strike in 
Queensland. The aproaching general elections will show us the 
comment of the local Labour Party. Mr. Duncan Gillies, who sup- 
plies a Victorian specimen of the same essential type, has been saved 
by his very limitations from such astonishing aberrations. I have 
not occasion here to re-do in his case his special variants on their 
common characteristics, or to point out why for years past, and (it 
may be) for years to come, Victoria has been, and will be, the 
happy hunting-ground of the merest administrative mediocrity ; but 
the irony of temperament surely never had a better subject for 
contrast and illustration than in the two men, Young educated 
Australia believes in Sir Samuel Griffith because it knows him to 
be an educated Australian gentleman; that is to say, an open- 
minded secular individual, dressing neatly, speaking correctly, mode- 
rately plebeian at heart, and attached to hiscountry. The respectable 
and religious section see in his parentage a guarantee of his being at 
heart benignly disposed, and listen to him quoting from Scripture as 
he defends the local C. D. Act without impugning his sincerity or 
alluding to the pretty notorious fact of his religious indifferentism. 
The workmen, the argumentative Socialistic Australian city workmen, 
are agog at his extreme utterances, and they have more than once 
dragged him in his carriage through the Brisbane streets in a storm 
of cheers, a singular spectacle for gods and men. Every one 
believes in his political purity and disinterestedness, and almost as 
firmly as he does himself. What will a nature of his intense and 
indecisive complexity make of a momentous opportunity if it is 
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offered to him? If I were an Australian who loved my country, 
I should tremble at the thought. 

One other political type demands its place imperatively—the one 
type really great and inspiring in public life—the man of force and 
enthusiasm—the man of genius. I seem to myself to have expressed 
my conviction concerning the more or less immediate future of 
Australia when I agreed to see in Sir Samuel Griffith the probable 
“central figure” of it. Yes, that future appears to me to be a 
fairly peaceful form of national progress. But who knows? Australia 
may yet leap into genuine national being, full-armed like Athene, 
Will she, too, like her elder sister of America, require her baptism 
to be one of fire and blood, either a 1776 or an 1863? If this be so, 
then everything will be changed. The ¢ribunus plebis will be “ the 
central figure,” and in whom could Australia find such a presentation 
of it as in her one strong politician—her one potential, if not actual, 
statesman ? 

Let us view Sir Thomas M‘Ilwraith in his place in Parliament as we 
have viewed the others. Large and gross in build, he has the big, 
heavy set face of what the fin de siecle Parisians have learned to call the 
“struggle-for-lifeur.” The nose like the beak of the bird of prey, 
the large, firm mouth and square chin, the strong, clamped jaw, the 
marked outlines of which not even the too abundant flesh and fat 
can hide—not one of the true characteristics is wanting. He sits, 
ordinarily, with the stolid impassivity of an Indian idol cut in 
bronze, strong, stolid, heavy, and puissant; nothing betraying the 
activity which can galvanize his awkward bulk but the glancing, 
penetrative eyes. He is, so far as manner goes, one of the worst 
average debaters in any Assembly. He hesitates, and even stutters, 
coughing and er-ing in his pursuit of the exact business word he wants. 
What he says is always well worth listening to, but he usually 
says it detestably. His dress is careless, and even a little slovenly. 
He is no master of detail. As a capitalist and ubiquitous speculator, 
he endures a business corvée almost as severe as Sir Samuel Griffith 
at the Bar, and this, added to the rigours of the tropic summer, has 
done him even more cruel physical wrong. But he grasps all he 
touches with big and powerful fingers—absolutely in earnest about 
every essential, absolutely indifferent about every trifle. The large- 
ness Of the temper of the man is a perfect delight. It permeates all 
he thinks, says and does. His estimates of his bitterest enemies are 
tolerant and generous, not merely before the footlights, but in the 
friendliest privacy. He feels he is big and strong enough to do jus- 
tice to every one. He is the only public man in Australia whom, 
by any stretch of the term, one could call great. From his very 
first entry into the politics of his colony, he brought large and 
fecund ideas before the people. Australia, as a veritable nationality, 
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self-satisfying through a protective tariff against the world, domi- 
nant through a Monroe doctrine of the Pacific—a transcontinental 
railway that should by now have run the iron girdle from Perth 
through Adelaide, Melbourne and Sydney, to Brisbane, and from 
thence to the Gulf of Carpentaria, and brought Australia face to face 
with China, India, and Africa—such were his public schemes ten and 
twenty years ago, asto-day. His annexation of New Guinea was dis- 
allowed by England. For years he was the sole protectionist member 
north of the Murray, his colony trusting itself just as implicitly to 
his word then, that he would not tamper with Free Trade, as it did 
in 1888, when he said he would accept the extermination of the 
eoolies from the tropical north as final, “ until the country chose to 
come to its senses.” It is in the hours of passionate debate or turbu- 
lent public gathering that this clumsy and uneloquent orator should 
be seen by those who would comprehend something of the vehement 
enthusiasm of his followers. Then the torrent of his fiery words is 
overwhelming. The splendid consistency of his political career—the 
absolute trust of everyone, friend or foe, in his word when once 
given—his simplicity and directness in all his dealings, passing 
into a warm-hearted kindliness towards all those who are drawn, 
often despite themselves, by the strong magnetism of his bluff and 
genial sincerity—these are some of the elements from which he has 
created a unique position. Yes, he alone of his fellows has something 
of the element of the miraculous in him, Call it, if you please, as 
his opponents do, the instinct of the gambler—the insensate cry of 
“Double or quits!”’ Yet it is just the possession or the non-posses- 
sion of this quality that lifts the first-rate man in all places and in 
all times, right up above his second-rate companion. Cvsar had it ; 
Napoleon had it ; and they knew what it was to risk all, and win by 
risking. Hannibal had it not; Robert Lee had it not; and there- 
fore they never quite risked all, and therefore we can never tell if 
they might not have won all. I call this element the miraculous, 
because it enables one man to succeed where a thousand otherwise 
his equals would never face failure. Rarely in the public life of any 
community is there more than one individual in any degree the pos- 
sessor of it, to whom is given the supreme chance of the momentous 
opportunity. Australia has twosuch men. What will local politics, 
business complications, and the savagery of the climate do with this 
one, before even the larger stage of national life, to which his steady 
gaze looked first, and ever unflinchingly, is cleared for the lifting of 
the curtain ? 

There are several other politicians of whom I should like to treat, 
because there is a type of man which, without very much original 
force in itself, without one spark of greatness or genius, is capable 
of the most important results. Thoroughly master of itself, fearless, 
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industrious, able, it may develop by the stimulus of favourable 
circumstances to an astonishing height. And in Australia this type 
is becoming almost national. Queensland has perhaps just at present 
as many remarkable political possibilities as all the other colonies put 
together ; but there is rapidly coming to the front in New South 
Wales a higher average of administrative integrity and competency, 
and Victoria only requires an end of the political stagnation caused 
by the everlasting rule of an effete coalition caucus, to do the same, 
Macrossan, the leader of the North Queensland planters, had a per- 
sonality as fascinating as it was picturesque. The new Irishman, 
the Irish American, the Celt of abrupt transitions from sombre 
silence toa vehemence that is demoniac—a sort of plebeian cousin of 
Parnell—a desperate intriguer and fighter—the conspirator who by 
the most unscrupulous and audacious plots on record in colonial 
wrathful politics, for a few moments grasped the helm, in defiance 
of the whole democracy—then, struck down by a combination 
apparently as audacious and unscrupulous, died suddenly, pre. 
maturely, having extorted terms of something like victory for his 
cause. What a charming and characteristic sketch of the excited 
politics of a small colonial community could be given in the history 
of his last few years! Mr. Pattison, the Mount Morgan millionaire, 
who stepped from behind his butcher’s block into power and place, 
fulfilling admirably his position as Treasurer of Queensland after a 
political apprenticeship of a few months—I have already mentioned 
him. Mr. Morehead, with his humorous energy, as much the bom 
leader of colonial squatters as Lord Salisbury of English landlords: 
Mr. Groom, the eternal apostle of shopkeeping democratic respect- 
ability, despite the most untoward early accidents—all these are 
Queenslanders. We come, in Mr. Bruce Smith, to the more sober 
and solid class of the latest political phase in New South Wales— 
Mr. Bruce Smith, of the family of the one powerful native steamship 
line, the perfect mouthpiece of Australian capitalism, undeniably 
democratic, but resolute for “law and order” and the privilege of 
his class. And one is driven to at least mention Mr. Dibbs, the 
man whose childish vanity and senile incompetence have made his 
leadership of the New South Wales Protectionist Party the perpe 
tual experience for them all of the proverbial ditch, and who now 
once more succeeds to a lease of impotent rule. Then there is 
Mr. Alfred Deakin, the Victorian native of ability, tempered by 
the Anglomania of the rich Melbournians to schemes of Impe- 
rial Federation, but at heart undecided, waiting his hour and 
chance. Sir Graham Berry, the little ex-grocer and violent cart- 
spouter, the demagogic firebrand extinguished under piles of loaves 
and fishes, now quite imperturbed and rather sick of it all, but 
still fitfully restive to the spur of local ambition. Mr. Service, the 
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canny, senile Scotchman, listened to with respect as a preacher of 
monetary moderation, but more and more disregarded by a com- 
munity which will bear neither whip nor rein on the financial 
road to embarrassment. These are a few names gathered almost at 
hazard from among the captains of the political army of only the 
three eastern colonies. But it is not in these, or their fellows, that 
the future is to be found, or anything like it. Young Australia 
holds the future, and these lesser lights of the transition period 
from Anglo-Australia to Australia will have little chance to shine 
through the coming years except in so far as they can adapt them- 
selves to the new conditions. Meantime Young Australia has not 
yet found its voice, and who shall prophesy the words which it 
presently shall utter, not to say the deeds which it presently 
shall do ? 

In literature, science, and art, the men of mark do not exist. 
One poet of mark, Adam Lindsay Gordon—one writer of delightful 
prose, Marcus Clarke—formed but the brilliant dawn of a cloudy, 
colourless day. Mail steamer and cable have brought England too 
close. Her popular literature has swamped all native originality, 
and exotic and specialized culture is not yet possible in a community 
vulgarized throughout by the headlong race for wealth. A crowd 
of minor poets, minor story-tellers, minor critics, is the raw material 
from which something good and characteristic may yet proceed. 
One or two of the younger poets have perhaps struck a truer note 
(such are Mr. Thomas Heney and Mr, Sydney Jephcott), but they are 
oppressed by the local reputations, which are wonderfully swollen 
by colonial ignorance and vanity, and only afford bad models and 
inferior poetic personalities. Writers like Harpur or Kendall in no- 
wise count, even in Australia, except faute de mieux. A few snatches 
of high verse by Mr. Brunton Stephens, a few samples of quaint and 
delicate humour—smothered in a clattering surge of popular 
“jingle ”’—these are the sole contemporary contributions to serious 
literature. 

The truth is obvious. Only two forms of the national life 
are yet strong enough and have sufficient volume to produce men 
of mark, and these two forms are politics and trade, and in poli- 
tics is included journalism. Unfortunately I do not know the 
commercial life of the leading colonies intimately, and the trans- 
actions of the colonial capitalists do not strike me as containing 
the personal element to the point of the picturesque. There are no 
Australian Vanderbilts and Goulds yet. Each colony has its one 
port—Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide—where its own trade 
is transacted with a local isolation that is astonishing. When 
Federation brings a uniform Australian tariff all this will be 
changed. Meantime the sheep millionaires are not very interesting 
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personages, and though some of them own immense properties, 
properties of millions of acres, and shear annually several hundreds 
of thousands of sheep, their personal effect on the national life is but 
beginning to be felt. The terrible struggle of the Big Strike has 
created an epoch. In five years the chief and most aggressive 
Australian capitalists will be as interesting as they are important, 
Meantime I am brought back to the journalists. 

And yet the first and most typical example I should take is, after all, 
in reality not nearly so much a journalist as a capitalist, and this marks 
absolutely the present state of transition in these things. The one 
Australian journalist of genius, Mr. Archibald, of the Sydney Bu/letin, 
I have already spoken of at certain length in this magazine, and 
ready as I should be to attempt to give a portrait sketch of what has 
long seemed to me the most fascinating personality in Australia (I 
do not say the most powerful or original), that would be to tax its 
readers with a too fresh repetition. The next journalist I should 
have chosen, Mr. Ward, who “made” the Sydney Daily Telegraph, 
and was till quite recently the strongest personal force as an editor 
in Australia, is also unfortunately debarred me. He is no longer in 
the country. The same exclusion would press on Mr. Kinnaird 
Rose, editor of the Brisbane Courier, from whom, under ordinarily 
favourable circumstances, there was a good deal to expect. One is 
left with nothing but the newspaper proprietors—men who have 
in almost every case (Mr. Archibald is the shining exception) more 
and more gravitated from the literary to the business side of jour- 
nalism. It is a coincidence, pointing back significantly to the 
‘old colonial days” and the state of affairs then, that no less than 
three of the chief of these were originally “comps,” two of them in 
the very newspaper offices which they subsequently owned and 
managed, and the third in other offices. John Fairfax, the recent 
owner of the Sydney Morning Herald, the richest newpaper in the 
colonies, was a “comp.” Mr. David Syme, the present owner of 
the Age, the next richest and far away the most powerful newspaper, 
originally not only wrote the “copy” of his first broadsheet but 
“set up” the major portion of it. Mr. Buzacott, the principal 
owner of the Brisbane Courier, still the one morning daily of Queens- 
land, recalls similar experiences in the provincial press. 

I could wish for no better subjects, subjects more important and 
instructive for English readers, than the informing spirits of the 
Age, the Bulletin, and the Sydney Daily Telegraph. Two of these 
are, and the third was until quite recently, the most characteristic 
and powerful expressions of the place and the people—of the senti- 
ment which will have to be reckoned with in all serious relations 
with them—of what is the true motive-power of the budding national 
life. Newspapers like the Melbourne Argus and the Sydney Morn- 
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ing Herald are all very well in their way. They have a somewhat 
higher literary standard perhaps than their rivals; their sense, such 
as it is, of culture and the aching need for culture in the community, 
is a factor I for one should never depreciate or under-rate. But 
their political influence is insignificant. They are mere mouth- 
pieces of the antique Anglo-Australia, the Argus stupidly and 
fanatically so, the Herald cautiously and calmly, and their editors, 
able, intelligent and even liberal-minded men though they may be, 
have not enough free play to become personal influences. 

In all these cases, however, one’s right to attempt to portray 
individuals in the style I have qualified as the frank and unaffected, 
seems to me to be rather dubious. The- outer life of such men is 
obviously very much on the debatable land between publicity and 
privacy. Public life is public life, and a man who enters upon it 
counts, or ought to count, the cost. His personal peculiarities, his 
mannerisms, his voice, action, dress, are all, up to a given point, fair 
game to the contemporary artist of manners. But the man of 
business, the merchant or manager in his office, the editor in his 
sanctum, the author in his home, the labour-organizer with his com- 
mittee, surely these have the right, if they desire it, of personal privacy. 
Let me in the partial vagueness and anonymity of the last two of 
my sketches, where I shall deliberately modify certain details, do my 
best to respect that right, and, if my friends shall think I have in 
any way overstepped the limits of discretion, let me plead the im- 
portance of the attempt to give Englishmen some real idea of the 
“form and pressure” of two practical personifications of not the least 
noteworthy of Australian men of mark, of the controlling spirits, to 
wit, of (say) one branch of the most powerful labour organization in 
the world and of (say) the average influential Australian newspaper. 

Three men of genius in public affairs stand in the forefront of 
things in Australia, and two of them are titularly journalists. In 
one of these, whom I have just mentioned, his genius has gone out 
in his newspaper ; in the other it has gone out chiefly in his power 
asa labour leader. It is of the latter that I am speaking now, and if 
the very name I give is a false one, this is because I have not, as I 
conceive, the right to give the true one. Not long ago English 
papers reprinted accounts of a revolution manquée in an Australian 
colony. There were romantic pictures of organized bodies of rebels, 
armed and backed by a commissariat, marching on the capital, to 
seize the government, proclaim a republic, and initiate the rule of 
undiluted State Socialism. All this centred round a personage who 
was never named, but of whose identity no one in any way informed 
on the inner affairs of the local labour organization could have any 
doubt. Sudden and heavy rains “saved the colony,” it appears, 
from an attempt that would have out-Eurekad the Eureka stockade 
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by its comprehensive audacity. I do not credit the revolution 
manquée, but this mysterious “No. 1” in it, whom I shall cal) 
Laurie, is certainly one of the most remarkable men alive in 
Australia just at present. 

It is the story of the New Irishman, the Irish-American again, 
although the strain of an English west-country peasant-mother has 
added many complicating clauses. The truly formative force of 
the man’s character, however, is simply that extraordinary and un- 
eliminatable influence which Americans call “the West.” A Westen 
journalist of a decade past, tried in the furnace of its ferocious 
courage, its unscrupulous egotism—silent and sudden—insane in 
passion and pride, this was the young Laurie, the product of years 
of desperate and ubiquitous work all over the West. Short, thick- 
set, sturdy, pale and lean, the face clean-shaved save for the moustache, 
with the brow broad, round, and high, the eyes blue and set, the jaws 
straight and strong, what more was there in him than the brutal, 
young, modern barbarian with brains? There was this: an intellec- 
tualized hatred of wealth and rank, as the great dispossessor and 
oppressor of the toiling and suffering millions, that was allied to 
a pity and love for these, his fallen brothers and sisters, bone of his 
bone, and flesh of his flesh, speaking his dialect and thinking his 
thoughts, that was only less intense. 

There were, of course, plenty of the grosser personal elements in 
these purer and more abstract impulses; but these others were to 
become more and more the dominant‘ones. Domestic chance brought 
this man to the land of the labour lotus-eaters when the lotus crop 
was just beginning to fail. Advancing step by step, both as a 
journalist and as a propagandiser among the more intelligent local 
leaders, he was the first to moot the idea of a Labour Party in 
Parliament, as the only adequate preface to State Socialism. With- 
out organization and on the eve of general elections, the over- 
powering motive-force of which was reaction (a local counterpart of 
England in 1874), he alone animated the fierce attempt of the 
nascent Labour Party to at least drive out of political life the band 
of Whigs who had ruined the present progressive administration, 
turning it into a public fraud, and now threatened to coerce the 
vacillating Liberal Premier from his committal of himself to a 
thoroughly advanced platform. Out of five or six labour candi- 
dates only one was returned; but the Whigs, as a section, disap- 
peared altogether. Wherever a Whig ran, a labour candidate ran 
against him, and the split in the Liberal vote proved fatal. The 
bitterness of the contest was extreme, and its final result was a 
notorious prosecution of the labour organ, a newly - established 
weekly, for criminal libel by one of the Whig leaders. He won 
damages for £50, and nearly £300 poured in from the unions, waked 
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to new political hopes and desires, to defray the expenses of the 
trial. All the Australian Labour Party movemennt springs from 
this first struggle, just as the big strike “down south” was pro- 
yoked by the next idea on which Laurie seized—the federation of 
the labour of the coastal cities and of the bush. The absolute belief 
in his ideas and schemes, no less than in his supreme trust- 
worthiness, his magnetic persuasion of all who came into contact 
with him, his personal modesty, patience, practicality, and resolute 
anonymity, yet his well-tried audacity and fearlessness—all these 
were on the high-road to form a more or less fanatical cult of him 
among the captains of what was now the largest, best-trained, most 
intelligent, and most enthusiastic body of trade unionists in Aus- 
tralia. The outer history of these events, and of those which 
followed, up to the stupid extension of the Big Strike to the outlying 
colonies, which were in no wise concerned in it, has been told 
elsewhere in this magazine. Laurie, I am sure, never was foolish 
ough not to condemn the second and more savage local strike that 
ensued, as he did the first one, and the revolution manquée seems to 
me an absurdity. Once into the final struggle, however, which was 
brought on largely by the over-exaltation of the rank and file, wildly 
confident in their new and organised discipline, it is most likely that 
he played out the game to the last card. The newspapers clamoured 
for his arrest. His lieutenants were seized, tried and condemned to 
prison for riot, and even treasonable conspiracy, while he calmly 
walked the streets, and waited for the new developments. Nearly 
four years ago, on the eve of the general election of which I have 
spoken, the strongest party leader in Australia said to me, d propos 
of his rival’s bid for the support of the new so-called “ Labour 
Party,” ‘It does not seem to me worth my while to bid for them. I 
don’t believe they can return a single member.” I answered: “ No, 
perhaps not. But in four years’ time they will be a power, and in 
eight they will dominate Parliament.” This he doubted, and a few 
months will decide the first part of my prophecy. He doubted, also, 
my estimate of Laurie, as well he might. For the difference between 
his and mine was ludicrous. To him this journalist who had attacked 
him so persistently and so ferociously as a would-be Jay Gould of 
Australia, a colossal public exploiter, seemed but an ephemeral incar- 
nation of impotent malignancy. The process of years and events must 
have changed all that, but my estimate would still strike the powerful 
and experienced party leader as wildly extravagant. For in sheer 
brain power, in the magic force of personality, which implies the gift 
of moulding masses of others to certain ends, in strenuous grasp on the 
animating ideas which act as the infallible guides of tangled action, 
in courage utterly reckless or utterly cautious as occasion may 
demand, in every quality (in a word) which would give the Parnell- 
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like chief of a solid Australian Labour Party a preponderating 
influence on the national destiny, I saw Laurie a proficient. Add to 
‘this an immense power of patience, a faith unshakuable in its limited 
scope, and a sombre belief in violence the moment (but not the moment 
before) the hour of potential victory has struck, and you have “the 
most dangerous man in Australia” passably complete. What will 
such a man make of a great opportunity if it is offered to him? 
If I were an Australian who loved my country, I should tremble at 
the thought. 

My last sketch is in the more pleasant hues of ordinary experi- 
ence. Here is our Australian Greeley. In person we have the 
medium-sized, thick-set, middle-aged colonial man of business, 
No one feature is remarkable; all are broad, coarse and strong. 
Brown thin hair, moustache, and beard; full, pallid, but sensual 
lips; eyes of mixed colour, blue predominating, energetic and direct. 
Aggressive, good-humoured, but at the price of directing and con- 
trolling every practical detail ; educated up to the average standard 
and not an inch over; despising intellect and culture as asso- 
ciated with inevitable business weaknesses ; thoroughly indifferent 
to religion, but, if pressed, showing the genuine secular dislike and 
contempt of “parsons” which lies hid in nine Australians out of 
ten ; democratic, in the sense of admitting no superiors but a vast 
host of inferiors—such is the man who “ manages” the most perfect 
daily expression of the vast bulk of the people in the one really 
settled and organized colony of Australia. He knew Adam Lindsay 
Gordon, and has absolutely nothing to tell you concerning him, but 
that he rode savagely. Marcus Clarke’s name recalls merely the 
fact of his journalistic Bohemianisms. ‘ He was the plague of my 
life for so many years.” No suspicion whatever: that this is the one 
Australian prose writer who counts. ‘We have half a dozen 
men on the paper who can write stories as well as Clarke could.” It 
is astonishing ! One recalls Clarke’s definition of the future Austra- 
lian type as “a tall, coarse, strong-jawed, greedy, pushing, talented 
man, excelling in swimming and horsemanship. His religion will 
be a form of Presbyterianism, his national policy a democracy 
tempered by the rate of exchange.” The religion is a touch still 
to be added ; but the conquest of Victoria by the churches is already 
a possibility, a conquest which, like that of the American West, can 
only be bought at the price of an utter loss of all spirituality ; 
and, if it happens, then beyond a doubt this man’s newspaper will 
be seen also among the prophets, the new secular Saul, the gigantic 
herd “boss” who went out after some of his uncle’s asses and 
found the kingdom of heaven. But meantime, although the domi- 
nant Melbourne clique supports the sects, it is doubtful how much 
of the dominancy is based on the prevalent political stagnation, 
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which tolerates a good deal of pulpit and platform noise in con- 
sideration of actual domestic legislature in behalf of the demo- 
eracy. The sects are kept out of the public schools, and though 
they have made the greatest efforts to get the monopoly of the 
secondary education, and have succeeded to an extent unknown in 
any other colony, this is only half the battle in a community where 
“one man” has but “one vote,” and a heavy percentage like to 
record their vote. At any rate, on this point also our friend can 
(and does) still follow out his instincts, and more or less defy the 
“parsons.” 

It is, then, as the average colonial capitalist, or rather, to use 
a more accurate term, the average man of business, the immediate 
predecessor of Marcus Clarke’s perfected type, that we are to see the 
controlling spirit of the average influential colonial newspaper. 
It is very much the same state of affairs as was to be found in the 
United States in the forties and fifties. Yet these editing managers, 
or managing editors, whichever they should be called, have surely 
somewhere in them some other mental or emotional force than mere 
desire for wealth and power. Instinct and an utter want of scruple 
may lead them to pander to any hot fit or cold fit of the demo- 
eracy, and their inconsistencies and tergiversations will be as 
sudden and shameless as those of the public of whose pleasure they 
are made, and whose displeasure they dare not face, but surely some 
genuine and disinterested sentiment of patriotism and social belief, 
of personal pride and purity, exists in them? It does. Australia 
is more and more justified of all her children. Our friend goes to 
England to purchase the best—the very best—appliances for his 
newspaper, and you shall hear him say that Melbourne need not, on 
the whole, fear comparison as a city with any city in the world— 
and the same, of course, is to be said for the people as for the place. 
Good man, what is the Louvre or the Uffizi to him? He remembers 
the local public picture galleries—not so big, perhaps, but the 
pictures quite as good, and many of them better. (For, between you 
and me, your “Old Masters” are—just rubbish.) Nay, he will tell 
you, with the bland confidence of the conscious connoisseur, that 
Parisian cooking is much over-rated, and that he will give you a 
dinner at three or four local hotels quite as good as the Café Anglais 
or the Maison Dorée. And so it veritably seems to him. He 
takes his Australia very seriously. There is no doubt about it. 
And, at the hour of impact with those who do not, he rings true. 
Absolutely Australian also are his social beliefs. Give us trade- 
unions and the eight-hours day. We don’t want our workmen to 
be “ crawlers.’ Combination and organization are their “ right,” &c., 
&c. The personal pride and purity are also indisputable, though they 
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an important fact that legitimate profits have indeed allowed most 
of the large newspapers to remain politically unhampered. Party 
leaders have no “organs” as they have in England, though the 
general support of this party or that is, of course, unescapable, but 
independence is jealously maintained in the right of a criticism 
distinctly “free and easy” in its character. All this he will tell 
you with the most animated frankness, ending up with: “ And we 
don’t let our theatrical critics go into the theatres on the never- 
never” (“paper” is the English slang equivalent) ; ‘we pay for 
their places, and then they can say just what they think about things!” 
Such is the presiding influence of the average influential Austra- 
lian newspaper—this is his fashion as he lived (and lives), and 
most assuredly he will have to be reckoned with. For he sums up 
the outward and visible shape, if not the inward and spiritual grace, 
of the Australian civilisation in its most striking and dominant 
aspects, more nearly than any single person can. Of all the types 
I have taken, he is far away the most typical—the tall, coarse, 
strong-jawed, greedy, pushing, talented man, with his secularised 
religion and his commercialized democracy. That is the “ civilised 
Australian.”” If England can strike a bargain with him, Imperial 
Federation may, despite everything, yet become a fact; but there 
will never be the chance of such another “ confidence trick” as she 
played over the Naval Defence Bill. Let her rest assured of that. 
‘Old lamps for new ” is a form of swindle that cannot be perpetrated 
twice—even on colonists, the most “loyal” and “ prosperous.” 
Francis ADAMS. 
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MADAME BODICHON: A REMINISCENCE. 


THERE was one person, perhaps only one, privileged to invite herself 
to the two o'clock luncheon of George Eliot and George Lewes. 
This gifted friend and neighbour, Madame Bodichon, recounted to 
me how once she rang the gate-bell of the Priory a few minutes too 
soon, to be admitted, of course—the Grace and Amelia of those days 
understood their duty as gate-keepers—but on crossing the threshold, 
out rushed her hostess, pale, trembling, her locks disordered—veri- 
table Sibyl, disturbed in the fine frenzy of inspiration. 

“Oh, Barbara! Barbara!” she cried, extremely-agitated, “ what 
have you done?” 

The ever-welcome guest had interrupted her friend in a scene of 
Romola. 

“T felt ready to cry like a naughty child,” said the narrator, 
“but from the opposite door rushed Mr. Lewes, who in the kindest 
manner put things right.” 

A greater contrast than that presented by these close friends of 
almost a lifetime could hardly be found. The author of Adam Bede, 
sublime in her ugliness, angular, her large sallow features lighted 
up by those sad, intermittently flashing eyes, ever peering, as it 
seemed, into the unknown and unknowable, her domesticities and 
humanities painfully strained, her very laugh having a lurking 
dreariness behind it, her black dress in harmony with the sombre, 
Rembrandt-like picture. The foundress of Girton College, still in 
middle-life fresh as a rose, her blue, frank eyes beaming with “ the 
wild joy of living,’ her magnificent complexion and masses of 
wonderful golden hair set off by draperies bright as those worn 
by Mr. Morris’ happy folk in Nowhere, her tremendous animal 
spirits caught by everyone near except George Eliot, to her, Marian 
ever. ‘Madame Bodichon’s portrait is in every picture gallery of 
Europe,” said one who had known her from childhood. She might, 
indeed, have sat for the Titian in our own National Gallery, or the 
hardly less sumptuous and lovely Bordone in the Louvre. 

In spite of these differences of look, temperament, and character, 
never were two women knitted by closer ties. In Madame Bodichon’s 
library was a first copy of Adam Bede, in which the author had 
Written, a short time after its appearance, “‘ To her who first recog- 
nised me in this work.” And who can say? It is quite possible 
that, but for Barbara Leigh Smith, afterwards Madame Bodichon, 
Adam Bede would never have been written. 

The actors in the little scene I am about to relate have now passed 
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away. There can be no motive for withholding an incident which, 
indeed, I was never bidden to keep secret. 

The acquaintance of the pair had ripened into friendship whilst 
Mary Ann Evans was unknown to fame, and before she had taken 
the perilous leap, in other words, thrown down her gauntlet to the 
world. On the brink of that decision, when womanly pride and 
love were battling for mastery, when the great novelist to be, 
trembled before the shadow hanging over what seemed otherwise a 
perfect life, the lovers and Barbara Leigh Smith spent a day together 
in the country. As she thus stood at the parting of the way, Mary 
Ann Evans unbosomed herself to her friend, even asked counsel. 

“ What right had I to advise?’ Madame Bodichon afterwards 
said to the present writer. ‘I told her that her own heart alone 
must decide, and that, no matter what happened, I would stand by 
her while I lived.”’ 

We all know the share that George Henry Lewes had in the career 
of the novelist. But what if, at this juncture, his influence had been 
wholly withdrawn? What if, like her own Dorothea, she had mar- 
ried a Mr. Casaubon? Perhaps it was the conviction that she had 
been the silent, the unconscious umpire of their destinies, that knit 
the pair so closely to their staunch, beautiful, magnanimous friend. 
Their affection for her and joy in her, were delightful to witness. 
Her presence had ever power to brighten them as a sunbeam. 
Madame Bodichon’s attitude in this matter affords a key to her 
character. For her, the individual was everything ; conventionali- 
ties, public opinion, the homage or approval of the world, of no 
account. It was this intense respect for humanity in the concrete, 
this profound sense of justice, this power of rising above prejudice, 
sentiment and common-place, that made her life so salutary and 
stimulating. The foundress of Girton College, the originator of the 
movement which led to the passing of the Married Women’s Pro- 
perty Act, the re-planter of vast tracts of Algeria by means of the 
Eucalyptus Globulus, has won for herself an incontestable place in 
contemporary history. As an educationalist, social reformer and 
philanthropist, she is hardly likely to be forgotten by future bio- 
graphers. But there were eminent men and women among her friends 
to whom she was something else ; who loved and admired her as the 
artist only. Frequenters of exhibitions five-and-twenty years ago 
will hardly have forgotten the brilliant water-colour sketches dashed 
off in North Africa, Spain, South America, and elsewhere, bearing 
the signature B.L.S.B. Critics, among these Mr, Ruskin, were not 
slow to recognise the originality, imaginativeness, and poetic feeling 
displayed in every one. It was universally admitted that only per- 
sistent study and uncompromising devotion were necessary to develope 
really rare gifts, and secure for their possessor a foremost position 
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among living artists. Dearly as she loved art, delightful as would 
have been to her the recognised position of an artist, she decided to 
give up her life to what she considered higher objects. 

Perhaps it was in the society of men like her friend the eminent 
painter, Daubigny, that the happiest hours of a happy life were 
spent. To Madame Bodichon, George Henry Lewes and George 
Eliot were kindred spirits; for the author of Romo/a she enter- 
tained a feeling akin to reverence. But how different even 
dinner-table talk with these two to the joyous, light-hearted 
camaraderie of fellow artists! The contrast came out strikingly 
during the winter of 1870-71, when I was privileged to spend some 
time with all three under my friend’s roof. She had hired a large, 
handsome, high-church rectory in the neighbourhood of Ryde, and 
here Mr. and Mrs. Lewes spent Christmas. Certainly he was cap- 
tivatingly genial and clever, pranksome also as a monkey, yet one 
could but feel that over his companion there hung a perpetual 
shadow—by no means the shadow of personal remorse ; none who 
knew her could for a moment suppose that it had anything to do 
with her defiance of coaventional standards. Her brooding, deep- 
seated melancholy had not only one poor life, but all humanity, the 
life of humanity, for its cause. On her shoulders seemed to rest 
the spiritual burdens of the world. There were, of course, gay, 
mirthful intervals. The vicar’s study had been assigned to Mr. 
Lewes for his use. When we sat down on Christmas Day—as we 
supposed, to our Christmas turkey—there was a momentary con- 
sternation, followed by uncontrollable, hearty laughter. Mr. Lewes 
had discovered in the study a scourge, used, I presume, by the vicar 
for purposes of self-flagellation, and this scourge was served up 
instead of the turkey. 

What a change when they had gone and Daubigny came! The 
great landscape-painter was in grievous anxiety, not only for his 
country, but for the lives of those nearest to him. The weather was 
arctic. Sketching out of doors was a matter of bodily hardship. 
French gaiety, genial companionship, and artistic enthusiasm over- 
came all obstacles. In the exhilarating society of his hostess, a 
Frenchwoman by marriage and at heart, Daubigny could shake off 
the gloom of that awful period. 

“ Ah, Madame Bodichon, you always inspire me!” he said again 
and again, the scenery of the Isle of Wight, however, not delighting 
him nearly so much as the fishmarket of Hastings. Later on we 
accompanied him thither, and he settled down in the little inn over 
against the lifeboat- house. 

Before a stone of Girton College was laid Madame Bodichon had 
achieved good work. It is mainly owing to her exertions that 
working women can call their earnings their own, and also obtain 
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divorce from a brutal husband. She wrote, as she spoke, admirable 
English. Her Brief Summary of the Laws of England affecting 
Women, and other pamphlets, are models of their kind; lucid, 
dispassionate, unanswerable. For years she devoted alike time, 
money, and talents to a cause of which she lived to witness the 
triumph. 

Another cause taken up by her no less warmly triumphed in her 
lifetime also. In 1866-67 we had traversed the fever-stricken 
plains of Oran together, journeying to Algiers by way of Spain. 
“ The fever, the fever,” I wrote at the time ; ‘‘ every one was fall- 
ing ill, was ill, or had been ill of the fever. We were particularly 
warned from exposing ourselves to the smell of freshly turned soil. 
The earth emitted a kind of poison, and there is no remedy for the 
evil but draining and planting.” From the same spot, Le Sig, Oran, 
I wrote, ‘We returned to the auberge to see a pitiful sight. It 
was a little Arab child of fourteen months sick of the fever; he was 
riding on the shoulder of his grandfather, or, perhaps, great-grand- 
father, a patriarchal-looking old man with silky-white hair and 
beard. I don’t think I ever saw anything more touching than his 
care of the little suffering thing. Its poor little face was perfectly 
livid, its eyes leaden, its limbs shrunken. What could we do for it ?” 

Quinine was a palliative, and we bestowed all that we had with 
us, but the true philanthropist, the “‘moral inventor,” to use the 
phrase of Mr. Cotter Morrison, possesses, above all things, a vivid 
imagination. Madame Bodichon said little, but no doubt had in 
her mind some such picture as that of Faust :— 


‘‘ A swamp below the mountain stretches wide, 
Poisoning all husbandry. To draw away 
The deadly damp, that were the highest gain, 
I open place for millions here to dwell 
Busy and free, if not secure from ill.” 


The dream, if, indeed, dream it were, has been fulfilled. Since 
that picturesque, but painful journey the physical and climatic con- 
ditions of hundreds of thousands of acresin French Africa have been 
transformed by means of the Eucalyptus Globulus, and among the 
first and most zealous planters were Madame Bodichon and her 
husband. The dense masses of bluish-green forest that have sprung 
up in the interval are not, perhaps, conducive to the beauty of 
Algerian scenery. They have rendered vast tracts healthful and 
fertile. Such changes are not effected without outlay. Madame 
Bodichon was not a rich woman, but could always find money for 
the causes she had at heart. Large sums were spent by her upon 
convoys of seed ordered direct from Melbourne, and her whoie- 
hearted action stimulated others. 

Her pen, indeed, first drew attention in England to the marvel- 
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lously febrifugal qualities of the Eucalyptus Globudus, or blue gum-tree. 
She had hastily put down a few facts and conclusions on paper, 
which she read to George Henry Lewes in 1868. He touched up 
the manuscript, and carried it off straight to the office of the Pail 
Mali Gazette, in which paper it appeared next day, entitled “ Aus- 
tralian Forests and Algerian Deserts.” 

It was in 1866 that the scheme of a university for women was 
matured by Madame Bodichon and Miss Emily Davies at the country 
house of the former. The pair discussed the matter morning, noon, 
and night, and the result of their confabulations was the experiment 
of Hitchin, a house temporarily opened for the accommodation of a 
few students later. I well remember the enthusiasm with which 
my friend carried me off to see the college of her dreams in embryo. 
As we lunched with the half-dozen busy, animated girls—a little 
family party—I recalled a passage in Miss Emily Davies’ book on 
the Higher Education of Women. In dwelling on the dead alive 
monotony of so many girls’ lives, she mentions that terrible infliction 
of being invited out “to spend a long day,.”” Those merry students, 
most of whom afterwards devoted themselves to teaching, would at 
least never again be invited out to “spend a long day.” Hitchin 
had made their time of more value. Who, at that moment, could 
foresee the magnificent building to arise within a decade just outside 
Cambridge? Educationalists of all shades of opinion rallied round 
the co-foundresses of Girton, but without the self-sacrifices of 
these two, the scheme might have fallen through. Madame Bodichon 
contributed a thousand pounds towards the initiatory outlay, and Miss 
Emily Davies for several years charged herself with the onerous 
duties of mistress. 

Madame Bodichon threw heart and soul, not only into the 
organisation and development of her college, but into the individual 
lives of the students—one and all were her children, her friends, 
With other educationalists, perhaps, she over-rated the value of mere 
mental training ; in her generous ardour she was too apt to regard 
examinations and certificates as talismanic. In early life, with so 
many others, she had suffered at the hands of incompetent governesses, 
We need hardly wonder that the altered standard of women’s 
education should appear to her in the light of a moral and spiritual 
revolution. A Girton student, in her eyes, ever had a shining 
nimbus round her head—was no mere woman. 

Laws are not changed, wildernesses not made to blossom like the 
rose, colleges not founded, without wear and tear of muscle and 
brain. At fifty years of age Madame Bodichon’s health, never robust, 
completely broke down. But not one stroke of paralysis after 
another could check the enthusiasm of that richly endowed nature, 
or chill the warmth of that large heart. ‘It is a benediction to see 
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you!” had been Browning’s greeting one day years before. It was 
a benediction to see her still, enfeebled, unable any longer to exert 
herself mentally or bodily, yet, to the very last, living not in her own 
sick room, but in the large life of others—the future of humanity, 
An evolutionist, saner intelligence never existed. She had long 
since discarded dogma and theologies of human invention. Theo- 
sophy, Spiritism, psychical research—so called—and similar aberra- 
tions, were equally repugnant to her. She calmly accepted existence 
as it is, finding consolation for personal ills and bereavements in 
human progress. 

In 1857 Barbara Leigh Smith had married Dr. Eugéne Bodichon, 
of Algiers, a man of no mean attainments and in fullest sympathy 
with his wife’s aims. One of the little knot known as the Repub- 
licans of 730, amongst these being his friends Ledru Rollin and 
Louis Blanc, Dr. Bodichon rendered good service to the cause of 
colonisation and democracy. Strange as it may appear, after nearly 
twenty years of conquest, slavery existed in full force throughout 
Algeria. Rulers and legislators had apparently forgotten the famous 
declaration of the Rights of Man abolishing slavery in France. 
When, in 1848, Dr. Bodichon was named corresponding member of 
the Provisional Government, he immediately recommended the 
liberation of slaves in French Africa, a measure as promptly put 
into force. There can be little doubt that with Rochefort he helped 
to destroy the Napoleonic prestige. His analysis of the character of 
the first Napoleon was not allowed to appear in France under the 
Second Empire; the types of the work’ were broken up and the 
author’s movements strictly watched. Carlyle read and re-read this 
monograph. The volume containing it lay for several days near his 
bed, and he owned to a friend that up to that time he had entertained 
a different idea of the modern Cesar. Long before the introduction 
of the Eucalyptus Globulus into Algeria, Dr. Bodichon had insisted 
on the necessity of replanting the colony, in many regions denuded 
by Arab incendiarists, in others rendered pestilential by miasma. 
His works on the country, especially from the ethnological point of 
view, are cited by Réclus and Henri Martin. 

Madame Bodichon was not without one weakness of magnanimous 
natures. She was apt, especially of late years, to endow others with 
her own noble qualities, to bestow her confidence and affection upon 
those utterly unworthy of either. From littleness, self-seeking, 
worldliness, she was herself absolutely free. No woman ever 
possessed in larger degree the manly attribute of moral courage. 

She died in June last, bequeathing £10,000 to her College of 
Girton and £1,000 to Bedford Square College. 

M. Beruam-Epwarps. 


(1) De ? Humanité. The monograph alluded to is included in a popular selection of 
Dr. Bodichon’s works, Zuvres Diverses, Leroux, Paris, 1886. 1fr. 50c. 
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THE STAGE AND LITERATURE. 


In the few months that have elapsed since the American Copyright 
Act enabled our playwrights to print their plays without forfeiting 
their stage-right in the United States, there has been a great deal 
of animated discussion as to the possibility and desirability of a 
literary drama. The polemists whose method is to attribute to their 
opponents propositions of plain idiocy, and then gravely to refute 
them, have been enjoying what, in their scorn of all that is “ lite- 
rary,” they would doubtless describe as “a high old time.” They 
have assumed that those of us who were eager for a revival of the 
fashion of publishing and reading plays, cherished some superstitious 
belief in the magic power of the printing-press to transmute rubbish 
into literature; and this utterly gratuitous assumption they have 
triumphantly confuted, by pointing out that the two or three plays 
which have been published under the new condition of things, are 
something less than masterpieces. Of course no one in his senses 
ever pretended that the mechanical act of printing could convert 
folly into wisdom, or puerility into wit. What we argued was that 
the power to publish plays was an indispensable condition-precedent 
of a literary drama, and that until that power was secured us it was 
useless to expect playwrights to put serious thought and delicate 
workmanship into plays condemned in advance to an ephemeral 
existence in a set of “ greasy prompt-books.” This modest propo- 
sition I take to be irrefutable; it is not refuted, at any rate, by the 
observation that though the Copyright Act has been a whole six 
months in force, we still await a great dramatic literature. But 
behind the disputants who attack their own shadows, come others 
who hold that literature and the stage are incompatible, antagonistic, 
that actable plays ought not to be, or even cannot be, readable as 
well, and that in looking for a literary drama we are setting forth 
on the quest of a contradiction in terms, as who should say a two- 
footed quadruped or an opaque transparency. This is a rational 
proposition in the sense of presenting no inherent absurdity. Lite- 
rature and the drama might conceivably have been mutually exclu- 
sive, just as sugar might conceivably have been insoluble in water. 
The only weak point of the theory is that everyday observation 
confutes it a thousandfold. But here I am plainly falling into the 
afore-mentioned vice of controverting an assertion so flagrantly 
idiotic that no one can ever have intended to assert it. The theorists 
who maintain that “literature is the bane of the drama,” and so 
forth, must attach some private interpretation to the terms they use. 
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They must have some peculiar understanding or misunderstanding 
of literature, some restricted conception of drama. The definition 
of terms is the end, and ought to be the beginning, of argument. It 
would, of course, be easy to define literature as “ undramatic writing,” 
and drama as “the representation of life by means of unliterary 
dialogue”; and that is practically the procedure of the theorists | 
refer to. Now I submit that these are arbitrary and extremely 
inconvenient definitions, and that not only the best usage, but every 
consideration of common expediency, encourages us to interpret the 
terms in a more liberal sense. The first step, then, towards a rational 
understanding on the matter must be an inquiry into what we mean, 
or ought to mean, by “literature” in relation to drama. In the 
present paper, I propose to attempt this inquiry. 

First let me show what radically divergent expressions may be 
used on what ought to be a very simple matter, by men of cognate, if 
not equal, intelligence, who look at it from the same point of view, 
Of the two following utterances, Mr. Pinero’s is the later in point 
of time, but there is no reason to suppose that Mr. Jones’s words 
were present to his mind as he spoke, or that the trenchancy of his 
contradiction was deliberate. 


Mr. HENRY ARTHUR JONES Mr. A. W. PINERO 
(in his Preface to Saints and Sinners). | (in an interview in the Pictorial World, 


‘‘T am concerned to establish the October Sist, 1891). 
general rule that the intellectual and ‘*It may shock you to hear it, but 
art values of any drama, its permanent | I am convinced that Sheridan and 
influence and renown, are in exact | Shakespeare live on the stage, not by 
proportion to its literary qualities. | reason of literature, in the accepted 
Shakespeare and Sheridan are popular | sense of polished prose - writing or 
playwrights to-day strictly on account | poetry, but on account of their char- 
of the enduring literary qualities of | acter-development and dramatic con- 
their work. They have admirable | struction.” 
stagecraft as well, but this alone would 
not have rescued them from oblivion.” | 





Now, it is scarcely conceivable that Mr. Pinero and Mr. Jones can 
in fact differ so diametrically as their words would lead us to suppose. 
Let us see if we cannot find some indication that, like the knights 
with the gold and silver shields, they are talking about different 
things. Mr. Jones doesnot (in the passage quoted) give any indica- 
tion of what he means by “literary qualities,” except in opposing 
them to “stagecraft ” ; while Mr. Pinero opposes “ literature in the 
sense of polished prose-writing or poetry” to “character develop- 
ment and dramatic construction.” We may safely assume that Mr. 
Jones’s “ stagecraft” is equivalent to Mr. Pinero’s “dramatic con- 
struction,” and that here we have a genuine divergence of opinion— 
Mr. Jones making light of that skilful story-telling, that adroit 
gradation of interest, which Mr. Pinero regards as essential. A 
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little consideration, I think, will convince us that in regarding deft 
construction as desirable, but not essential, Mr. Jones holds the right 
end of thestick. If there is one play of Shakespeare more thoroughly 
alive than another, it is As You Like It, which Mr. Pinero will 
surely not claim as a masterpiece of construction. It is not con- 
structed at all, but huddled together. Notto speak of Henry VIII, 
which has but a factitious vitality on the modern stage, can we call 
Richard ITI. a well-made play? Is Hamiet itself a model of ordered 
workmanship ? Philosophical interludes apart, the action moves 
smoothly enough up to the end of the third act, but the fourth is, 
technically, a flagrant blunder. The play, in short, was not built to 
plan and scale, but “ growed”; and it is not a whit the less living 
on that account. The construction of the School for Scandal, again 
—is it so good as all that? The Screen Scene is certainly incom- 
parable, built by a master hand; but otherwise, the play gives usa 
foretaste of the leisurely, go-as-you-please technique which is held to 
be an audacious invention of the naturalistic school in France. 
Observe that in this discussion I have used the term ‘‘ dramatic con- 
struction” rather than “stagecraft.” Stagecraft, in the largest 
sense of the word, these plays must certainly exemplify, simply 
because they have pleased, and continue to please on the stage. 
What they prove, I think, is that continuity of action, dexterous 
dove-tailing, and all that we technically understand by construction, 
is no indispensable part of stagecraft—that quite other qualities may 
buoy a play up through the centuries. 

We must now ask: what are these other qualities? “ Literaty 
qualities’ replies Mr. Jones; while Mr. Pinero (his “ dramatic con- 
struction” being by our argument cancelled) is left with the 
explanation “not polished prose-writing or poetry, but character- 
development.” If we examine these phrases, I think we shall find 
in them the basis of conciliation for which we are seeking. We 
cannot doubt that Mr. Jones tacitly includes “character develop- 
ment,” and gives it a foremost place, among his “literary qualities ”’ ; 
nor can we suppose that Mr. Pinero holds “ polished prose-writing or 
poetry ” to be positively harmful so long as it remains subsérvient to 
“character development.” Earlier in the same interview, he says, 
“ Believe me, the worst friends of the dramatist are those who worry 
him into striving to write ‘literature’... They frighten play- 
wrights . . . . into writing passages of rhetoric instead of natural 
dialogue which would tend to develope character . . . . Where are 
all the literary plays of the Kemble period, with their rhetorical 
fineries? Dead as door-nails, all of them.” Truly, because bad 
writing is bad writing, whether on the stage or off, and Maturin, 
Shiel, Sheridan Knowles, and their turgid tribe, though they 
provided the rhetorical actors of tue day with good openings for the 
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display of virtuosity, were essentially a feeble folk of no literary or 
intellectual standing. Because the bombast of a sorry rhetorician is 
soon forgotten, does it follow that the golden accents of a great poet 
are of no effect in securing him immortality, even on the stage? 
To the latter question we must return anon; it is enough for the 
present that we should eliminate from the discussion one perpetually 
recurring misconception, and declare once for all that when we say 
“ literature’’ we do notmean “fustian.”” The pseudo-Shakesperian 
“literary dramatist”? we have always with us. His latest, direst 
avatar is Mr. A. C. Calmour; and nothing shows so clearly the 
atrophy of the literary sense in our managers, actors, and critics, as 
the fact that the works of this Poet have met with some acceptance 
at more than one leading theatre. 

Our two theorists, then, may be taken as agreeing that cha- 
racter-development is the chief end of the serious drama, and differ- 
ing as to the relative importance of plot and diction in subserving 
that end. Even Mr. Pinero does not insist that the drama must be 
ill-written, so long as mere language knows its place and keeps to it. 
With him, graces of expression are permissive, with Mr. Jones obli- 
gatory ; that is (in theory) the difference between them. But now 
comes Mr. H. D. Traill with a remarkable contribution to the debate. 
Approaching the question from the literary, not the theatrical, side, 
he avers that what is good on the stage cannot possibly be good in the 
study, and that “he who says ‘literary drama,’ says ‘ picture statue,’ 
says ‘flat relief,’ says ‘miniature fresco.’” Mr. Traill, in a word, makes 
absolute Mr. Pinero’s decree nisi; or rather he declares that litera- 
ture and the drama cannot be divorced, since they were never really 
wedded, but only stood in barren juxtaposition. Of course this con- 
tention is a mere amiable jew d@’esprit on’ Mr. Traill’s part. He has 
observed that the performance of some of our dramatists falls short 
of their ambition (or of the hopes cherished by ‘their admiring 
critics), and he is desirous, in pointing this out, to soothe their 
wounded feelings by a consolatory paradox. Where they have 
failed, he says, no one has ever succeeded, and no one can possibly 
succeed ; and he brings to the support of this thesis an ingenuity 
worthy of the author of Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon, even 
going the length of pretending a quaintly exaggerated critical 
obtuseness. A man of Mr. Traill’s proved ability can afford to 
indulge, with kindly intent, in these playful vagaries of dialectic. 
He can affect stupidity with no fear of being taken at his word, by 
readers of understanding. The pity of it is that the playwrights 
for whom his argument has naturally the greatest interest, are the 
very people who are most likely to misunderstand, and take it 
seriously. I may perhaps be excused, therefore, for entering into 
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the spirit of the joke, and treating Mr. Traill’s annihilation of the 
literary drama of all time as gravely as though he really meant it. 
Excepting only the Attic tragedy, Mr. Traill affirms “of every 
other form of drama,” that “though some of them may, and do, 
contain great literature, they are, to the extent to which they are 
literary, undramatic, and to the extent to which they are dramatic, 
unliterary.”” Here is a very explicit proposition ; but before we can 
accept or reject it, we must discover what Mr. Traill means by the 
terms “literary” and “dramatic.” Now I venture to suggest that 
he uses both terms in a too restricted sense, understanding by “litera- 
ture”? mere ornaments of expression, by “drama,” mere story- 
telling in action. Not otherwise might one argue that, because 
Yorkshire and Perthshire are not conterminous, England and Scot- 
land cannot combine to form Great Britain. Nothing is literature 
for Mr. Traill that does not possess absolute and inherent verbal 
beauty, nothing is drama that does not positively advance the action, 
or realistically illustrate character in strict relation to the action. 
He treats literature, like a French symbolist, as verbal art for verbal 
art’s sake, and drama, like an adept of the Scribe-Sarcey school, as 
mere stage story-telling, with such incidental illustrations of cha- 
racter as can be worked in without impeding the all-important 
development of the plot. He in the first place tacitly denies the 
name of literature to language which possesses dramatic appropri- 
ateness without inherent beauty, and then he tacitly assumes that 
inherent beauty and dramatic appropriateness can never be found in 
conjunction. By means of a few such convenient exclusions and 
assumptions, I would undertake to prove that light and heat are 
incongruous and mutually exclusive ideas—that nothing which illu- 
minates can warm, and nothing which warms can illuminate. 
Shakespeare is, of course, the lion in Mr. Traill’s path. If he can 
prove that the more literary is Shakespeare’s writing the less is it 
dramatic—that, in his case, the greater the poet the lesser the play- 
wright—all the other so-called literary dramatists may with ease be 
disposed of. And first he goes to work historically. Assuming that 
Shakespeare is the most literary of dramatists, he sets forth to prove 
that he is one of the least successful on the stage. Heroically hope- 
less task! Mr. Traill knows as well as I do that Shakespeare, the 
incomparable, inexhaustible creator of sheer verbal beauty, was in 
his own time, and has ever been (except for a decade or two imme- 
diately after the Restoration) by far the most popular of acted play- 
wrights, and that not in England alone, but throughout the Teutonic 
world. Mr. Traill makes much of the fact that only eight out of his 
thirty-six plays—i.e. 25 per cent.—can be said to live on the stage. 
These figures he arrives at by excluding The Taming of the Shrew 
Q2 
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and The Winter’s Tale, both of which have been exceedingly popular 
within the past two or three years. But, accepting his figures, and 
not dwelling on the fact that in Germany, where the conditions of 
theatrical life are healthier than here, some two dozen of his plays 
may be said to live on the stage, I would ask him what other drama- 
tist that ever existed has produced so many as eight plays that have 
lived on the stage for three centuries? In another sixty or seventy 
years Moliére, no doubt, will be in the same position. Some eight or 
ten of his plays will have lived at the Théatre-Frangais as long as 
Shakespeare’s eight or ten have lived on the London stage, to say 
nothing of the rest of the world. But this in no way helps Mr. 
Traill’s argument, unless he is prepared to prove that Moliére’s plays 
are not literature. And even that would not be sufficient. To give 
any force to his reasoning from history, he would have to oppose to 
Shakespeare some playwright whose freedom from baneful literary 
ballast had enabled a much larger proportion of his works than 
25 per cent. to float for three centuries down the stream of time. 
This idea seems, at the last moment, to have occurred to Mr. Traill, 
for he remarks: ‘‘ Compare such a record as Shakespeare’s with that 
of, say, the late Mr. Dion Boucicault!” Really, Mr. Traill, this is 
carrying the joke too far! Boucicault, in his hey-day, never was so 
successful as Shakespeare. At least 75 per cent. of his productions 
were either failures from the outset or forgotten the moment their 
first run was over, whereas at least 75 per cent. of Shakespeare’s 
works were the most popular plays of his own day. And as for 
living three centuries, not 25 per cent., no, nor 5 per cent., of 
Boucicault’s works have survived three decades. It may safely be 
prophesied that they will all be as dead as Abel before this century 
is out. Could any parallel be more destructive to Mr. Traill’s own 
case! And let him look to France for another example. Eugéne 
Scribe was, in his way, a playwright of undoubted genius, and he 
applied his genius in exact accordance with Mr. Traill’s ideal—that 
is to say, he gave his whole thought to the purely dramatic side of 
his work, and scorned to be literary. He ought, then, to be the 
most popular playwright of all time; but, alas for Mr. Traill’s 
theory! he outlived his immortality, and to-day, thirty years after 
his death, he is less popular in his own Paris than the “ drunken 
savage,” the “ literary” bungler, Shakespeare. 

In sum, it could almost certainly be proved, were it worth the 
labour, that, taking all the world over, there have been ten perform- 
ances of Shakespeare for every one performance of any other indivi- 
dual dramatist. In the English and German-speaking world, at any 
rate, some such proportion would most unquestionably be found to 


hold good. But Shakespeare, by Mr. Traill’s own admission, was 
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the most “literary” of dramatists. Does it not almost seem as 
though, in the long run, popularity went in the direct, not in the 
inverse, ratio of literary merit ? 

Having applied the popularity-test, with what success the reader 
can now judge for himself, Mr. Traill proceeds to apply the test of 
right reason, and to show that Shakespeare’s attempt to blend lite- 
rature with drama conflicts with the eternal fitness of things. He 
takes Macbeth, criticizes it from the point of view of the modern 
stage-manager, with his blue pencil, and then assures us that the 
modern stage-manager is right and Shakespeare wrong. To return 
for a moment to the popularity-test, we may be sure that if Mr. 
Traill’s stage-manager had had his way with the tragedy before its 
first production, it would have fretted its hour on the seventeenth- 
century stage and then been heard no more. But the popularity-test, 
I readily admit, proves very little. If Mr. Traill can show that the 
verbal poetry of Macbeth is undramatic, in the sense of being out of 
character, incongruous, an irrelevant excrescence, why then he has 
proved that part of his case, and we can only deplore the bad taste 
of the thousand audiences whom, during the past three centuries, 
the tragedy has held spell-bound. It is not quite clear, to begin 
with, whether our critic should be understood as rejecting, in block, 
the whole convention of the Elizabethan drama—blank verse, elabo- 
rately figurative diction, and the almost total neglect of local and 
historical colour. Of course, if Mr. Traill goes the whole realistic 
hog, and rejects all drama that does not at least try to reproduce life 
exactly as it is, or may have been, then argument is plainly at an 
end. It is impossible to believe that Mr. Traill intends any such 
extravagance; but if not, why should he take the trouble to assure 
us that ‘a barbarous Scotch chieftain of the eleventh century” 
would not have talked as Macbeth does? Certainly not; who ever 
supposed he would? Not Shakespeare for one. Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth is not ‘a barbarous Scotch chieftain of the eleventh cen- 
tury,” and there is not the smallest reason why he should talk like 
one. He is not of an age but ofall time. He is the ideal victim of 
“fate and metaphysical aid.’ His nature is of imagination all 
compact; that is why he yields to the promptings of the Weird 
Sisters, what he deems to be his destiny standing before him so 
vividly that he must realize it; and that is why he expresses himself 
with a wealth and beauty of imagery unsurpassed by any other 
character in Shakespeare. Those immortally pathetic wailings of 
his better self which Mr. Traill pretends to find “monumentally 
inappropriate,” are in fact of the very essence of his character. I 
cannot deny myself the pleasure of quoting for the thousandth time 
a few of the lines in which, as it seems to me, the perfection of 
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verbal beauty is combined with the perfection of dramatic fit- 


ness :-—— 
‘Better be with the dead, 

Whom we, to gain our place, have sent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy. Duncan is in his grave; 
After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well ; 
Treason has dore his worst ; nor steel nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, 
Can touch him further.” 

Or again :— 

‘*T have lived long enough: my way of life 

Is fall’n into the sere, the yellow leaf: 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have; but, in their stead, 
Curses not loud, but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, but dare not.” 


I am far from contending that Shakespeare was never carried 
away by the “conceited” literary habit of his age into over-luxu- 
riant imagery and rhetorical rhodomontade. The metaphors on sleep 
which Mr. Traill quotes are questionable as literature and question- 
able as drama. But if the passage ran thus :— 


‘* Methought I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more / 
Macbeth does murder sleep, the innocent sleep ; 
Still it cried Sleep no more / to all the house : 
Glamis hath murder’d sleep, and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more, Macbeth shall sleep no more /” 


Could anything be at once more beautiful and more dramatic as an 
ideal expression of the terrors besetting a man of overstrung imagi- 
nation who has been lured to crime in his better self’s despite ? 
“ But,” says Mr. Traill, “that is not what Shakespeare wrote.” No; 
but the fact that a few questionable metaphors chance to detract from 
the perfection of an otherwise nobly dramatic passage, does not prove 
that great poetry and true drama are for ever incompatible and 
antagonistic. 

It would be easy and delightful, but entirely superfluous, to fill 
page after page with passages, scenes, whole acts from Shakespeare 
in which incomparable beauty of expression coexists with the sub- 
tlest, the most inspired dramatic fitness. But it is granting Mr. 
Traill too much to seem to allow that formal beauty of diction is an 
indispensable element in dramatic literature. It happens that the 
convention under which he wrote enabled Shakespeare very fre- 
~ quently to clothe his drama in the loveliest singing-robes ; but even 
in Shakespeare there are passages which almost break through that 
convention and anticipate the strenuous sobriety of the modern 
realistic manner. Take, for instance, the third and fourth acts of 
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Othello, the scenes in which “Iago retiarius”’ casts his net over 
his victim. 

Here there are a few passages of extreme verbal beauty, such as 
Iago’s— 

‘But oh, what damned minutes tells he o’er 
Who dotes, yet doubts; suspects, yet strongly loves,” 

the lines beginning, “ Not poppy nor mandragora,” and Othello’s 
“Farewell the tranquil mind!”, which, admitting the rhetorical 
convention, are surely no less great as drama than as poetry. But 
comparatively few strokes of the blue pencil would remove from 
these scenes all the speeches which have any particular beauty apart 
from their dramatic context; and if this were done, I venture to 
say that the scenes would still remain supreme in literature, in virtue 
of their sheer supremacy as drama. In them the art of dialogue 
finds its consummation. Think of the feat the poet performs! He 
makes Iago, with the aid of the most trumpery material evidences, 
so subtly work upon Othello’s mind as to hurl him, in half an hour’s 
talk, from the summit of faith into the abyss of distrust, and to 
persuade us, the onlookers, for the time at any rate, that his fall 
is inevitable. Every moment we see the poison percolating a 
little further, staining a wider area in its victim’s imagination. 
At every speech a new parcel of spiritual tissue is attacked, infected. 
No word but seems a living organism—in Iago’s case we might 
almost say a bacillus—no phrase but evidences the deepest spiritual 
insight, along with the nicest technical skill in conveying to reader 
or audience the fine gradations of thought and feeling. Assuredly 
this is drama in its highest expression ; and if it be not literature, 
what is? Of course, if it amuses Mr. Traill to do so, he can frame a 
definition of literature which shall exclude the third and fourth 
acts of Othello, all but the more ornate passages ; but it is one thing 
to frame a definition, and another thing to induce the common-sense 
of the world to accept it. About the time when we define rivers so 
as to exclude the Mississippi, and mountains so as to exclude the 
Matterhorn, we may expect to find Othello, by common consent, 
defined out of literature, and Macbeth defined out of drama. Then, 
and not till then. 

Mr. Traill must forgive me for treating his jeu d’esprit so seriously. 
I beg him to believe that I quite appreciate the humour of it. But 
I fear the admirable solemnity of his countenance might mystify a 
certain number of playwrights and critics who are predisposed (on 
purely personal grounds) to find literature and the drama incom- 
patible. That is why I have been so brutal as to puncture his pretty 
dialectical soap-bubble. It would have been a thousand pities if the 
coming Shakespeare, confronted on the threshold of his career by 
Mr. Traill’s sportive dichotomy, had mistaken jest for earnest and 
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conceived himself fated to crush either his theatrical or his literary 
aspirations, saying with Othello— 
‘* And, by Traill’s proof, there is no more but this— 
Away at once with plays or literature!” 

Where, then, has this analysis landed us ? Why, in the assurance 
that, under the rhetorical convention, the most exquisite verbal feli- 
city—the distinction of style which has ever been recognised as the 
very essence of literature—is compatible with the highest truth and 
potency of dramatic effect. But the rhetorical convention, one readily 
admits, is dead. It found its apotheosis for us in Shakespeare, for 
the French in—shall we say, Racine? or Hugo ?—for the Germans 
in Schiller. Great poets may yet do great things in blank verse 
or Alexandrines; but a suppler medium is needed to show the age 
and body of our complex time his form and pressure. Other con- 
ventions there have been and are, which introduce the literary ele- 
ment, in clearly recognisable forms, into drama. For instance, there 
is the convention of wit, which reigns in our English comedy. 
As Shakespeare presented life steeped in poetry, so Congreve and 
Sheridan present it impregnated with wit; and in what age has wit 
not been recognised as a form, and a high form, of literary excel- 
lence? Critics there may: be who altogether reject the convention 
of wit, as Mr. Traill seeme disposed to reject the convention 
of rhetoric; who maintain that people no more talk in epigrams 
than in blank verse, and that the stern veracity of the ideal drama 
must not thus be overlaid with literary ornament. To such a con- 
tention one can only oppose the plea that the sources of intellectual 
pleasure in this life are not so numerous that we can afford to sacri- 
fice any of them to a tyrannous fetish of definition. If The Way of 
the World and The School for Scandal delight us in the study and 
on the stage, we may surely recognise in them high literary and 
dramatic excellence, without prejudice to our appreciation of other 
forms of art. Again, there is the convention of fantasy, more fruit- 
ful than that of wit, which it to some extent includes. What delights 
do we not owe to it, from A Midsummer Night’s Dream to The Mikado 
and Dandy Dick, from Les Précieuses Ridicules to La Cagnotte and 
La Grande Duchesse. Life is presented, with no attempt at verisi- 
militude, on one or other of the innumerable planes, so to speak, of 
fantastic distortion, some very near reality, others indefinitely 
remote. Exaggerution and caricature, the supernatural, the gro- 
tesque, the topsy-turvy, satire and paradox, poetry and tomfoolery, 
all find their place under this convention, its most common mani- 
festations, of course, being farce and extravaganza. And here even 
Mr. Traill will scarcely deny that literature has an indefeasible right 


(1) The Restoration Comedy is banished from the modern stage neither by its literary 
merits nor its dramatic defects, but simply by its grossness. 
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of entrance. The Birds of Aristophanes, Shakespeare’s Tempest, 
Moliére’s Don Juan, Sheridan’s Critic, the humorous masterpieces 
of Labiche and Meilhac and Halévy— if these are not at once drama 
and literature, then words have no meaning and linguistic chaos has 
come again. Of course there is room under this convention for an 
infinitude of trivial and vulgar and inept writing, utterly unworthy, 
both in matter and form, of the name of literature; and much of 
this inferior work finds acceptance on the stage. My argument is 
not that the areas of the literary drama and of the successful stage- 
drama are, or ought to be, co-extensive, but merely that they neither 
are nor ought to be mutually exclusive. Many plays which possess 
no scintilla of literary merit succeed, and have a right to succeed, as 
vehicles for acting. This no one dreams of disputing ; to deny the 
existence, or contest the right to exist, of the non-literary drama, 
would be just as futile as to deny the existence of the literary 
drama. Just as futile—no whit more so. 

Hitherto our inquiry has been the plainest of plain sailing. We 
have dealt in what ought to be, but for controversial paradox-monger- 
ing, the veriest truisms. We have found thatin all forms of drama 
which are based on convention, which represent life in a medium of 
thetoric, or wit, or fantasy, there is ample room for graces of style—for 
colour of vocabulary, for point and polish and balance of phrase, for 
“the right word in the right place ’”—in short, for all that is univer- 
sally recognised as literary excellence. The real difficulty arises when 
we approach that form of drama in which convention is, so far as 
possible, eschewed, in which the playwright seeks to reproduce life 
exactly as it is, or, more correctly speaking, to affect his audience with 
the illusion of reality. The dilemma is a very obvious one: in real 
life we do not talk literature, therefore we must either falsify the 
language of real life or forswear all effort after literary form. But 
a moment’s thought will convince us that even here the difficulty is 
merely verbal. As a matter of fact we do not, and cannot, eschew 
convention—we must, whether we like it or not, falsify the language 
of real life. It may be merely by compression ; but what is litera- 
ture if not the art of compressing our every-day parlance? Let us 
take an example or two: and first from one English play of recent 
years in which, if in no other, poignant drama most indubitably goes 
hand-in-hand with consummate literary form. In quoting Dorothy 
Musgrave’s soliloquy in the first act of Beau Austin I may seem to 
make an unhappy choice in this sense, that soliloquy as a whole 
marks a relapse towards the rhetorical convention. That is true; 
but I brave the inconsistency, because it seems to me that this par- 
ticular soliloquy presents the very thoughts that must have passed 
through Dorothy’s mind with perfect fidelity, perfect canny, 
and yet with the most delightful beauty of phrase :— 
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‘Poor John Fenwick! Has he come back with the old story: with what 
might have been, perhaps, had we stayed by Edenside? Eden? Yes, my 
Eden, from which I fell. Oh, my old north country, my old river—the river 
of my innocence, the old country of my hopes—how could I endure to look on 
you now ? and how to meet John ?—John, with the old love on his lips, the 
old, honest, innocent, faithful heart! There was a Dorothy once who was not 
unfit to ride with him, her heart as light as his, her life as clear as the bright 
rivers we forded; he called her his Diana, he crowned her so with rowan. 
Where is that Dorothy now? that Diana? she that was everything to John ? 
For oh, I did him good ; I know I did him good; I will still believe I did him 
good: I made him honest, and kind, anda true man; alas, and could not 
guide myself! And now, how will he despise me? For he shall know; if I 
die, he shall know all; I could not live, and not be true with him.” 


Here are the thoughts of real life in the language of real life; 
there is no parade of imagery, no rhetoric, no rhodomontade ; but 
somehow, by that miracle which we call art, a thing of pure beauty 
has come into existence. Take, again, one or two speeches from the 
great scene between Dorothy and the Beau. Here the phrases are a 
little mannered, for the personages belong to a somewhat formal 
age. No doubt, too, in real life, such a scene would not have moved 
in such a well-ordered rhythm ; some compression has certainly been 
exercised ; but we must also remember that even in real life two 
people of culture and ability, accustomed to self-expression, will 
sometimes, under the stress of emotion, conduct a scene of this nature 


with a very tolerable approach to dramatic terseness and logic. 


Austin. ... Dorothy, at your feet, in remorse, in respect, in loye—oh, 
such love as I have never felt, such love as I derided—I implore, I conjure 
you to be mine! 

Dorotuy. Too late! too late. 

AvsTINn. No, no, not too late; not too late for penitence, not too late for 
love. 

Dorotuy. Which do you propose? that I should abuse your compassion, or 
reward your treachery’ George Austin, I have been your mistress, and I 
will never be your wife. ' 

Austin. Child, dear child, I have not told you all: there is worse still; 
your brother knows; the boy as good as told me. Dorothy, this is scandal at 
the door—oh, let that move you: for that, if not for my sake, for that, if not 
for love, trust me, trust me again. ; 

DorotHuy. I am so much the more your victim: that is all, and shall that 
change my heart? The sin must have its wages. This, too, was done long 
ago, when you stooped to lieto me. The shame is still mine, the fault still 
yours. 

Austin. Child, child, you kill me: you will not understand. Can you not 
see? the lad will force me to a duel. 

Dorotuy. And you will killhim? Shame after shame, threat upon threat. 
Marry me, or you are dishonoured; marry me, or your brother dies: and this 
is man’s honour! But my honour and my pride are different. I will 
encounter all misfortune sooner than degrade myself by an unfaithful mar- 
riage. How should I kneel before the altar, and vow to reverence as my 
husband you, you who deceived me as my lover ? 


What is there in this that departs from the absolute truth of the 
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situation, that George Austin and Dorothy Musgrave might not, 
would not have said? Nota syllable, not an accent, nothing. It is 
real to the ear, convincing to the intelligence ; but it is the work of 
two master-craftsmen in words, it is beautiful, it is literature. 

Next I turn to Dumas’ Franci/lon, and quote the tirade of Stanis- 
las de Grandredon from the third act. Dumas, it is true, is apt 
to fall back upon the convention of wit, and embroider his dialogue 
extravagantly with comparisons, antitheses, and phrases of effect. In 
his all-pervading raisonneur, too, he reverts to a still earlier conven- 
tion—that of the chorus in the Greek tragedy. But in many passages 
he succeeds in giving literary form to good French conversation 
(which is often very good indeed) with the very smallest sacrifice of 
yerisimiltude ; and no one who has heard Lebargy, at the Francais, 
languidly exhaling the following jeremiad between two puffs of his 
cigarette will doubt that this is a case in point :— 


Lucien. . . . Tu ne trouyes pas l/histoire des plus comiques ? 

STANISLAS. Quelle histoire ? la tienne ? 

LucrEN. Non, celle de Rosalie. 

STANISLAS. Tout ce qu’il yade plus comique. Toi aussi, tu es comique! 
moi aussi, je suis comique! Nous sommes tous comiques. Mais le diable 
m’emporte si je sais comment ¢a finira d’étre aussi comique que nous le sommes! 
.... + Pour moi, je ne suis plus sir, depuis quelque temps, que la terre ne 
tourne pas a l’envers et que nous n’avons pas tous les pieds en l’air et la téte 
en bas. Il y a des moments, quand je reviens du cercle, la nuit surtout, ou je 
me demande d’abord pourquoi j’y suis allé, et ensuite pourquoi j’en reviens, 
pourquoi au lieu de rentrer chez moi, dans ma peluche bleue et mes faux 
objets d’art, je ne vais pas jusqu’au pont faire un plongeon dans la Seine. 
C'est 14 que j’aurais la téte en bas et les pieds en l’air; mais au moins ce serait 
pour la derniére fois. Cela vaudrait toujours mieux que d’épouser comme toi 
une honnéte fille, pour la trahir et !amener au désespoir ou a l’avilissement, 
ou de ne pas avoir d’autre idéal dans la vie, comme Carillac, que d’apporter a 
une coquine, sur un plat d’or, sa fortune, son honneur et son nom. Peut-étre 
faut-il l’envier ? Il croit encore a quelque chose. II croit qu’elle se repent et 
ilcroit qu’il aime. Peut-étre finirai-je plus mal que lui. Rions donc, mon 
vieux. Hélas! nous ne pourrons bientét plus rire, et nous ne saurons pas 
pleurer. Triste! triste! 


So soon as we have an English playwright who possesses the 
literary vigour and technical skill of Dumas, or Meilhac, or Becque, 
we shall cease to dispute as to the possibility of a literary drama. 
At present (though the literary workmanship of Mr. Pinero, especially 
in his farces, is far from despicable) we are very much in the posi- 
tion of the fox without a tail; with this difference, however, that, 
despairing of getting our neighbours to cut off their tails, we go 
about to persuade ourselves that these appendages, and the one we 
ourselves formerly possessed, are nothing but illusions. 

To complete this inquiry, even in outline, one ought to examine the 
dialogue of Ibsen and the other Scandinavian realists, in which, as 
some of us think, a great literary effect is attained by the sedulous 
dissimulation of literary form. Indeed my remarks on the third 
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and fourth acts of Othello were designed as a sort of introduction to 
this branch of my argument. But I have already outrun my limit 
of space, and cannot possibly embark on so difficult a discussion. 
Let me merely state my belief, then, that in such a play as Hedda 
Gabler Ibsen has achieved with unexampled completeness the fusion 
of character, action, and dialogue into an indissoluble whole, and that 
the comparative infrequency of mere beauty of phrase is amply com- 
pensated by the intensity, or rather the multiplicity, of meaning 
contained in every line. The simplest sentence proves, on examina- 
tion, to be cut in many facets, and to fulfil a complex function in the 
economy of the whole. One speech will often presuppose more 
thought and ingenuity, and carry with it a larger character-revela- 
tion than a whole scene in a lesser dramatist ; while the surface 
aspect of the dialogue is from first to last that of every-day conver- 
sation. It is imprudent, no doubt, to advance so extreme an opinion, 
unsupported by argument, in connection with a subject so inflamma- 
tory as Ibsen; but to have made no mention of him would have been 
to leave the present discussion glaringly incomplete. 

I regret the more my inability to carry out in detail this portion 
of my design, because in doing so I hoped to correct a certain lack 
of proportion in the foregoing argument. The reader has no doubt 
observed that [have treated “literature ” too much asa matter of mere 
verbal grace, as though no play could be “literary ”’ which did not 
possess the same qualities of style which go to makea fine essay or a 
noble poem. Now, though I believe and have tried to show that 
such qualities are not incompatible with great drama—that they are 
to be found, indeed, in all plays which have outlived their first ephe- 
meral popularity—yet I fully admit that a play is not to be judged 
by detached phrases or passages any more than a house can be 
appraised on the evidence of a single brick. The ultimate criterion 
of merit in a play, as in any other piece of literaéture—forgive me 
if, at the eleventh hour, I venture to beg the question—lies in the 
amount and quality of sheer brain-power informing the whole 
organism. It is perfectly certain that a play which is dramatically 
bad can never be converted into enduring literature by mere fine 
writing ; and it very seldom occurs that a play which is, in any 
high sense, dramatically good, falls beneath the level of literature 
from defect of style. In the vast majority of cases, where the 
“ total cerebration” is high, it is pretty evenly distributed over all 
the component parts of the structure—over plot, character, and 
dialogue. In simpler terms, it will generally be found that a good 
play is well written and a bad play ill written. This may seem like 
a truism, or even an “ identical proposition” ; but it is a truism, as 
this whole discussion shows, too often disregarded, if not disbelieved. 

Witiiam Arcuer. 
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PIERRE LOTI. 
I. 


Tue first fact to strike one in relation to M. Loti is the sudden- 
ness of his success. Totally unknown one day, on the next he 
had brought out a romance and was famous. True, his reputation 
was not ‘‘consecrated” till later, when, after several further 
works including that undoubted masterpiece, Mon Frére Yves, he 
was made the subject of one of the tremendously authoritative 
articles by M. F’. Brunetiére in the Revue des Deux Mondes, which 
suggest the idea of a bull-dog worrying a bone. M. Brunetiére, 
however, did not worry M. Loti; strange to say, he wrote of him 
with rather favourable appreciation. Possibly he foresaw that in 
1891 M. Loti would be named a member of the French Academy, 
and, as everybody knows, in the eyes of the Revwe French Acade- 
micians can do no wrong. It was kind of M. Brunetiére to praise 
M. Loti even a little gingerly, as he did, but doubtless M. Loti 
deemed it kinder still of the French and subsequently the European 
reading public to welcome him with open arms from his very début, 
entering into no subtle distinctions as to whether or not he is too 
much of an “artist” to be a genius, but simply acclaiming him 
asone of the most charming and admirable writers of this or any 
time. Such a triumph as M. Loti’s must, one imagines, be all 
the more delightful for its spontaneity. How rare that, at the 
first attempt, an author should give all but his full measure, and 
rarer yet that his readers should recognise and acknowledge him 
at once for what he is! No other French writer of the day 
can claim to have “arrived” so quickly: certainly not M. Zola, 
with his years of tentative toil, and his agreement originally passed 
with the publisher Charpentier to furnish two volumes per annum 
for the magnificent remuneration of five hundred francs a month; nor 
M. Daudet, with his youth passed in writing unessential little verses 
and charming, but equally little, tales; nor M. de Maupassant, 
with the wageless seven years of his apprenticeship, under the 
great mentor Flaubert to the art of manufacturing nouvelles flaw- 
less in construction and unsurpassable in phrase; nor M. Bourget, 
with nose to the grindstone as a répétiteur or “ visiting tutor” for 
years ere Mme. Edmond Adam did herself the honour of bringing 
him to the fore with his earlier critiques and novels in the Nouvelle 
Revue ; nor even the very latest inheritor of Parisian literary fame, 
M. Maurice Barrés, who long struggled obscurely towards the light 
through the columns of third-rate journals and the pages of “ inde- 
pendent ”’ and “ decadent’”’ Reviews. 
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There are always reasons for any and every literary success. The 
reasons for M. Loti’s success are, to my way of thinking, twofold: 
consisting in first, the unprofessional nature of his writings, and 
secondly, the exotic spirit that so abundantly informs them. 

Pierre Loti’s “ non-professionalism ” was a particular point in his 
favour. For a good many years past in France it has been felt more 
or less distinctly that fiction, in the hands of certain artificers, 
was assuming the character of a mechanical product. So much 
of art was there in these latter-day chefs-d’euvre, that hardly any 
room remained for such matters as life, heart, or soul. George 
Sand, Dumas pére, and Balzac were comparatively inartistic; but 
they were also pre-eminently intuitive and inspired. That MM. 
Flaubert, De Goncourt, Daudet, Zola wrote and composed with much 
more of science and skill than did their mighty predecessors was 
apparent to the dullest apprehension. Impossible, on the other 
hand, not to perceive that beneath the new literature’s admirably 
planed and polished and most curiously inlaid and ornamented surface 
there lurked a dissatisfying void. Would no modern writer arise 
who, whilst possessing at least a tincture of the Flaubert-Goncourt 
art, should yet treat fiction less as a means of displaying his cunning 
of hand than of expressing his own state and tendencies of soul— 
if soul indeed he possessed? Hereupon emerged M. Loti—and 
the anxious problem was solved. With his instinctive delicacy 
and deftness of handling and touch he more than satisfied the 
demands of even the greatest sticklers for “]’écriture’’; it being, 
nevertheless, clearly evident that art per se was less a primary than 
a subsidiary consideration in the case of this young naval officer who 
is engaged from one year’s end to another in circumnavigating the 
globe, and remains consequently quite foreign to the idle, morbid 
over-refinement and to the spirit of petty personal rivalry and spite 
emanating so contagiously from the coteries. It is riot probable that 
the public went into the question with anything like this degree of 
minuteness. But they were conscious, at all events, of a novel state 
of mind and feeling on the part of the new author; and this in 
itself was enough to make Pierre Loti welcome. 

Then the exotic, outlandish element in Loti acted certainly as 
a more powerful charm on French readers than it would have 
done with any others. It came, in the French literature of the 
day, not only as a rarity but as a relief: a relief from the ex- 
tremity of Gallicism—nay, Parisianism—which marks nearly all that 
has been written in France during the past twenty or thirty years. 
The curse of France for centuries has been centralisation. Judged 
from a certain point of view, the capital has been the cancer which 
has eaten into the nation’s heart. In literature, as in so many other 
things French, the effects of this deplorable ultra-focussing tendency 
have been clearly visible. Writers of talent and sometimes indeed 
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ius have compelled their whole powers to the study of the metro- 
polis solely, and, within that metropolis, they have sought out mainly 
the spots of most consummate disease and decay. No doubt they 
deemed, with Balzac, that “‘ Peut-étre les sentiments doux ne sont- 
ils pas littéraires.” Voltaire, Diderot, Chénier, Chateaubriand were 
cosmopolitan rather than exclusively French. So, likewise, Stendhal 
and (perhaps) Lamartine. But shortly after these began the despotism 
of centralisation, which modern facilities of communication first 
rendered possible. Balzac. ... but here one pauses. Concerning so 
Protean, Promethean a genius, is it possible, in fairness, to formulate 
petty reservations? Balzac was—Balzac, namely, everything, 
whether in germ, in suggestion, or in expression. As he makes his 
own revellers say of Victor Hugo, in La Peau de Chagrin: ‘C'est 
un grand homme, et n’en parlons plus.’’ Of Victor Hugo, we, here, 
may say at least thus much, notwithstanding the injunctions of 
the other Titan, his rival for literary glory: no cosmopolitan was 
Hugo, despite the Spanish, Italian, Oriental trappings employed to 
deck so many of his conceptions. Not a line of his but was written 
with one eye fixed on the Boulevard, and the other on the Corps 
Législatif. Mainly to Paris, too—as represented by its salons—was 
the appeal made by Alfred de Musset. The intensity of the spirit 
of nationalism in Flaubert, the Goncourts, and Daudet was no less 
self-evident than is the fact that for M. Zola the world begins and 
ends in Paris, at his bookseller’s. M. de Maupassant, again, is—or 
was—not unlike M. Jules Lemaitre, who has described himself with 
what some well-wisher instantly proceeded to style “a proud 
humility,” but which I would call, if I dared, by a much less com- 
plimentary name, as a “ paysan autochthone.” And even M. Bour- 
get’s cosmopolitanism seems to me unessential, a grace of education 
which has not profoundly affected the character of his work. Thus 
for hard upon two generations, it has been Paris, Paris only, 
Paris ever, throughout a long series of enormously able, intensely 
elaborated literary works. The very atmosphere of French letters 
had become thick and slab with Paris, and it was high time that 
some one should throw wide a casement, letting into all this stew 
and closeness, as of a long-shut over-heated room, the breath and 
murmurs of the outside world. Pierre Loti has been that some one. 
Small wonder, therefore, that the wizard should have worked such 
enchantment with a single wave of his wand ! 


II. 


Full of all passion, all beauty, all charm; full also of grief, bewil- 
derment and pain, is the strange, wild, various land whereunto the 
Magician transports us. Most potent, most peculiar the spells he 
weaves. We are inthe East, upon the banks of the Bosphorus: 
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through the devious crowded streets of Constantinople we wander, 
or else plunge deep into the multiple sights and sounds of the dim 
bazaars. Far out upon the waters thick with barques, we stand 
gazing, at the hour when the sun sinks forlorn amidst farewell 
crimson splendours—the sun of Baudelaire’s divine Harmonie du 
Soir :— 


‘* Le soleil s’est noyé dans son sang qui se fige . . .” 


until darkness, studded with stars, begins to ascend the skies, By 
degrees a sense of weirdness, of mystery, arises, and at once oppresses 
and excites us. Passing presently, when night has fallen, 
through the burial-ground choked up with nameless tombs, a pene- 
trating chill will creep upon us—an apprehension, thrilling in 
its acuteness, of the ceaseless, unrestrainable flux of things, the 
littleness of life and sombre greatness of death. Meanwhile, in her 
chamber hung with draperies, the Turkish maid Aziyadé awaits the 
Frank, her lover. The scene changes. We are on an island in 
Polynesia with Rarahu among the groves of palms. The air is 
fervid and fragrant; nature all round us breathes a startling, savage 
charm. “In the spell of Tahiti there is something of the weird 
sadness which hangs over all these Oceanic isles —their isola- 
tion in the vast, far-off Pacific—the sea-wind—the moan of the 
breakers—the density of shade—the hoarse, melancholy voices of 
the islanders, who wander, singing, amid the trunks of the cocoa- 
palms, which are so amazingly tall, and white, and slender.” And 
Rarahu, “the little arum-flower,” her dusky visage crowned with 
black silken tresses, and illumined by the bright softness of the great 
eyes—those eyes, set so near together beneath the brow, that “ when 
she was laughing and gay, they gave her face the mischievous shy- 
ness of a marmoset’s”’: Rarahu, “ scarcely responsible for the aber- 
rations of her strangely ardent and vehement nature,” poor descen- 
dant of a doomed, dwindling race, who, when she loved, loved 
too well! ‘All that the purest and most heartbroken affection, 
the most boundless devotion can suggest to the soul of a passionate 
little creature of fifteen, she poured forth in her Maori tongue, with 
wild extravagance and the strangest imagery.” Poor Rarahu! Her 
fate, like that of most things delicate and lovely, is to be broken, to 
decline and die :— 
‘** Alas! alas! the little arum flower was once so pretty ! 
Alas! alas! now it is faded... .” 

Again the scene changes, shifting to Africa, to Bled-el-Ateuch, 
the “land of thirst.” That private of the Spahis, in his Turkish 
cap with drooping tassel, and his crimson cloak with ample folds, is 
Jean Peyral, simple as a boy, though stalwart as a man. In the 
distant mountain village in France, the honest old mother and the 
faithful sweetheart have year after year been looking, sorely anxious, 
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for the young spahi’s return. But the black spell of Africa has fallen 
upon him, and he lingers in Bled-el-Ateuch. After long but use- 
less struggles he now lives solely for the negress Fatou-gaye. She 
twined her thin arms about him, and the flitting bats at eventide 
were witnesses to their first embrace of love. Down, down Jean 
sank in a pool of dark oblivion. Pretty she was, with her bead-like 
eyes, her enigmatic smile, and head completely shaven but for those 
+ & five little twisted locks. Pretty and, though black, yet human. 
3 @ And he was melancholy and alone. A dreary land, too, this of the 
“Ateuch”’ or “great thirst.” On the forlorn coast where Jean 

first landed is heard eternally “la plainte des brisants d’ Afrique.” 
) Farther inwards are the villages, the “ stations,” with their uncouth 
houses and huts. And all round these and beyond, the great, hot, 
t & white, lonely, mournful plains, where only dead herbage bespeckles 
> & the soil, with here and there the meagreness of a palm, or else one of 
) those ‘‘ colossal baobab-trees, which are like the mastodons of the 
vegetable kingdom, whose naked branches are inhabited by families 
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of vultures, lizards, and bats.” The slightest details of the 
slightest things are strange—the ants are white, the birds pink, the 
lizards blue. In the tepid waters of the streams, beneath the shade 
of extraordinary growths, the great grey alligators doze and dream, 
their jaws opening and shutting as though in their slumbers they 
imagined they were seizing a prey; while crabs, with their single 
| @ ivory-white claw, move restlessly and viciously to and fro. At 
1 § night-time “the dog-star rises, the moon is in the zenith, the silence 
t @ sodeep that a listener is touched with dread. On the pink sands 
1 § the tall euphorbias show bluish beneath the gleams of the moon; 
the shadows they cast are short and hard, and the outline of even the 
smallest objects is reflected with a kind of glacial sharpness. It is a 
- § ascene fraught with lifelessness and mystery.” Sometimes, too, 
1 § through the darkness, will be heard the shouts of the savages at 
their lust-dance, too hideous to be described: ‘To a crazy rhythm, 
tonotes such as might be struck by a madman, they all yell together, 
as they leap high into the air: ‘ Anamalis fobil! faramata hi!” . 
Yet another savage song is Jean the spahi destined to hear in these 
burning wastes—the song of death, which to him means deliverance 
from degradation and Fatou-gaye ; the song of the final delirium, as, 
alone and helpless amid the brush of the parched plain, he lies, his 
chest tortured with a great wound, and before his glazing eyes the 
semblance, and within his throbbing ear something similar to the 
sound, of a string of black men mystically circling, and at intervals 
3 | calling: “ Djean! Djean! come and join us in our round”: the 
vast round, never-ending, which nothing human may avoid. Mean- 
while, the mother and the sweetheart on the Vosgesian slope still wait 
, | and weep as the weeks and months roll by, with no news from the 
absent truant son. The great black land has devoured him. They 
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will see their Jean no more.—Again Africa, but now, Morocco, at 
the heart of the most intensely Mahommedan of empires. Here the 
winding-sheet of Islam covers all. The very sounds of the Arabian 
bagpipe, as they shrill upon the ear at Tangiers, from beneath the 
balcony of the banal modern hotel, seem as it were a hymn in cele- 
bration of the spirit of remote antiquity brooding everywhere but on 
the merest fringes of this land. Farther inwards, an April green is 
upon the hills and fields. In all the broad, undulating distance, 
nothing human to be seen save occasionally some shepherd, a little 
motionless heap of grey garments—his sheep or cattle, mere dots, 
wide-scattered. At the different towns upon the way, gorgeous caval- 
cades in honour of these Europeans on their mission to the town of 
Fez. Fez itself, ancient legendary stronghold of Mahommedanism 
on African soil. Its great white buildings, so closely pent within 
its narrow, ill-kept streets, are crumbling away from day to day 
like the Empire which Fez represents. The hawk-like Sultan, half- 
warrior, half-sage, and all fanatic, appears a figure from some by-gone 
age as he advances, with cumbrous barbaric pomp and state of 
attendants and officials, into the middle of the vast court-yard of 
his palace, so vast that the monarch in the centre looks scarcely 
bigger than a fly upon the expanse of a pane. And now the return 
to and arrival at the modernized capital upon the coast. Heavy- 
featured English girls in straw hats and brown leather shoes; 
German waiters in the principal hotels; gas, and, in a word, the 
thing which we call “civilization.” Cannot one comprehend and 
almost share the sentiments thus expressed by the explorer :— 
“Personellement j’avoue que j’aimerais mieux étre le trés saint 
calife que de présider la plus parlementaire, la plus lettrée, la plus 
industrieuse des républiques ?”"—Now, the coast of north-eastern 
China. Thick-ribbed ice far out into the bay; black heavy clouds 
overspreading the fierce sky, and upon all things a spell of deep, dead 
silence, as though Nature, in dreary muteness, were awaiting the 
return of Chaos and Universal Night. . . . The travellers disembark, 
and are whirled inland by a native conveyance which groans and 
quivers as it rolls. Mile after mile through the bitter air, upon the 
hardness of the frozen soil, amid scenes so swiftly shifting, and so 
peculiar and unwonted, that the brain is scarcely able to control 
the impressions made each moment upon the nerves by the bewildered 
senses, and the entire being seems as it were to mingle with and 
be lost in the succession of surrounding sights and sounds: 
“Our mind seems to be merged in the clouds of dust and in the 
driver's ta! ta! ta!; it seems to pass into the jangling of the bells, 
the bumping of the waggon, the creaking of the wheels in every 
rut, the howls of the wind which is blowing with fury.” Tartars 
stare stolidly out of their small sidelong eyes. The little rough- 
coated native horses squeal and prance. Now is caught up, and 
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left rapidly behind, a string of patient, plodding camels, with the 
severe, stupid, resigned expression of their profile. Far off upon 
the widespread plain, scores and scores of minute canals lie glittering, 
like so many steel needles tossed down from heaven by a giant’s 
hand. . . . And now houses, full of a babel of strange sounds from 
metallic Mongolian throats, as, alighting, the travellers fight their 
way towards a room. ... And now, again, great towns, with the 
infinitude of their outlandish characteristics.—The next change is 
to Japan: “Nagasaki, as yet unseen, lies at the extremity of this 
long and curious bay. All around us was admirably green. The 
strong sea-breeze had suddenly fallen, and was succeeded by a perfect 
calm ; the atmosphere, now very warm, was laden with the perfume 
of flowers. In the valley resounded the ceaseless whirr of the cicalas, 
answering each other from one shore to another; the mountains 
re-echoed with innumerable sounds; the whole country seemed to 
vibrate like crystal. On our way we passed among myriads of 
Japanese junks gliding softly, wafted by imperceptible breezes, on 
the unruffled water; their motion could scarcely be heard, and their 
white sails, stretched out on yards, fell languidly in a thousand 
horizontal folds like window-blinds, their strangely contorted poops, 
rising castlewise in the air, reminding one of the towering ships of 
the Middle Ages. In the midst of the intense greenery of this wall 
of mountains, they stood out with a snowy whiteness.” Japan, the 
land of temples, of dwarf trees, of orchards that are oceans of bloom ; 
the land of houses with white paper panels, big mountains, and little 
mousmés like “ Madame Chrysanthéme”; mousmés with droll little 
manners, but appareutly not cumbered with anything in the nature 
ofa soul. Passionless indeed and pallid, is Chrysanthéme by the side 
of her sisters in “‘exotism” Aziyadé, Fatou-gaye and Rarahu. 

To many other parts of the globe does our wizard convoke us. To 
the Montenegrin mountains with Pasquala Ivanovitch the shepherdess, 
grey-eyed and yellow-haired. To Herzegovina, where a river, the 
Trebinitza (“old Styx must have looked like it”) flows over a stony 
bed amid the unbounded expanse of an entirely stony plain. “As 
though there were a curse upon it, nothing will grow upon its banks.” 
To Algiers, where the “ three ladies of the Kasbah,” painted, perfumed, 
and peering after nightfall with an occasional subdued hiss through 
the grating in the big door of their gloomy dwelling in that uphill 
street of the “old town,” lead their life of dead torpor by day and, 
during nocturnal hours, of secret mercenary sin. To the sand-wastes 
of the East African shore, where the cruel, crafty Somalis wander 
seeking whom they may devour. To Tonquin, where Frenchmen 
fight, and fall, and if captured, are put lingeringly to death... . 
Within no spot of ground does the spell work more strongly than 
within the magician’s own native land: his Brittany, home of sailors, 
of fishermen, and of their parents, sweethearts, children and wives : 
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of Yves, of Yann, of Sylvestre, of Marie, she who loved and 
suffered and yet was happy at last, of Marguerite or “Gaud,” 
whose young life so soon was crushed by grief; Brittany, melan- 
choly primitive land of an ancient race, an ancient speech, an ardent 
faith, granite land opposing the barrier of its projecting coast against 
the assaults and perennial encroachments of the sea. At times so 
furious, that sea, at times again so gentle—does it not seem, on 
the calm summer evenings when it rests from its winter’s rages, as 
though it were crooning a kind of dirge ? 
‘*Ou sont-ils, les marins perdus dans les nuits noires ? 

O flots, que vous savez de lugubres histoires, 

Flots profonds redoutés des méres a genoux ! 

Vous yous les racontez en montant les marées, 

Et c’est ce qui vous fait ces voix si désolées 

Que vous avez le soir, quand yous venez vers nous.” 


IIT. 


Upon inquiring more closely into M. Loti’s methods and results, 
at once it becomes apparent that the great characteristics of his 
manner are simplicity of tone and directness of address. Hereby 
he gains a happy fluidity and ease, contrasting strongly with 
the fatiguing strenuousness and hardness of certain other French 
stylists of the day, who display perhaps as great mechanical 
dexterity as he but are so far from possessing his grace and 
delicate charm. Latterly a young Parisian author (why not name 
him ?—M. Barrés), for whose critical faculties I entertain much 
respect, in my hearing qualified Loti as being violemment sensuel. 
This as an explanation of Loti’s art may appear at first sight 
rather questionable. A moment’s thought, however, will show 
the judgment involved in the words I have quoted to be cor- 
rect. It is just this intensity of M. Loti’s sensuous, physical 
impressions (and how fortunate for him and us that circum- 
stances should have placed him among precisely the conditions of 
environment and experience best calculated to excite such impres- 
sions to the utmost!) which, quite simply and naturally, finds its 
expression in words and phrases of a corresponding intensity. 
Given certain states of vision and feeling, and what logically 
follows is—Asiyadé, Le Mariage de Loti, Le Roman dun Spahi, 
Mon Frére Yves, Madame Chrysanthéme, and Pécheur d’Islande. 
“Simply and naturally,” however, are not perhaps the justest terms 
to be used in this connection. Artis never simple, never natural, 
but always difficult and complex. It must appear natural and 
simple, or it remains imperfect ; and even the earliest writers knew 
that the “art of concealing art” is last and most arduous of all. 
The tendency towards art — perhaps even artifice —is very 
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strong with M. Loti. But at bottom what is this tendency, save the 
desire for the most exact attainable expression of one’s thought or 
feeling? The efforts of those who cultivate their art as a means 
and not an end must prove fertile in the long run; and thus 
it is that M. Pierre Loti has progressed within not many years 
from the comparative smallness of a production like Aziyadé to the 
breadth and largeness of Pécheur d’Islande—from a statuette, albeit 
of silver, to a statue. 

It is true that in great degree M. Loti found his art ready 
fashioned to his hand. During the past fifty years in France the 
protracted endeavours of a series of marvellous stylists—Hugo, 
Flaubert, the Goncourts, Gautier, Baudelaire, Daudet even—have 
had the effect of transforming the French tongue from one of the 
poorest into one of the richest instruments of expression ; one of the 
hardest and stiffest, into one of the subtlest and most supple. The 
meagre, rigid forms of “classicism” have been superseded by the 
vivid, rapid turns, the spontaneous, evocatory indications, the active 
limber nakedness as it were, characterising French style as the best 
artists write it to-day. All the readier was M. Loti to resort to 
this novel medium, that it really is the medium in which he thinks 
and feels. His emotion (and Loti is all emotion) is either, so to 
speak, in spurts, that ‘write themselves” almost of their own 
accord in those little, vibrant, condensed, elliptical phrases, or else 
isin shades so exquisite, so delicate, that but for the acutely sensitive 
selection of adjective and of verb, they could not possibly be “fixed” 
—as photographers express it. Here a haphazard handful of 
detached sentences from the bulk of Loti’s works may be strung 
together as going some way in exemplification of the points we are 
discussing. The privilege of giving these passages in their original 
French I claim as mine for the time being; further on, by way of 
compensation, a few longer excerpts will be proffered, done into 
English and inevitably damaged in the doing. The whole will, I 
trust, form a combination sufficiently representative of what someone 
has termed M. Loti’s stock-in-trade of “philosophic tirades, lyrical 
effusions, scepticism, despair, descriptions, costumes, cries of rage 
and sobs of amorous delight.” 

. . . The melancholy of the exiled spahi in Senegambia, indicated 
—so subtly !—by this quivering simplicity of phrase :— 

‘Le soleil couché, la nuit tomba, et ses idées s’en allérent tout d fait au triste.” 
‘The rustic pathos of the mother’s letter to her soldier son :— 

‘‘Ton pére dit qu’il en a vu de rudes pour les jeunes gens qui ne sont pas 

bien raisonnabler, par rapport 4 des camarades qui les entrainent & la boisson 


et i de méchant«s femmes qui se tiennent 14 exprés pour les faire tomber dans 
Je mal.” 
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The mingled feeling and music 
gentle as a maiden’s kiss :— 


of this small phrase, soft and 


‘** Les colibris chantaient de leur toute petite voix douce, pareille ala voix 
d’hirondelles qui jaseraient en sourdine.” 


Then the graceful humour and kindliness of the allusions to animals, 
the smallest and frailest among which are most interesting, appa- 
rently, in the eyes of the author :-— 


“* Une tortue, dréle a force d’étre petite, un atéme de tortue.” 
‘*Le perroquet d’Yves,—son perroquet était un hibou. Il y a de bizarres 
destinées sur la terre, ainsi celle de ce hibou faisant le tour du monde en haut 


d’un mat. Quel sort inattendu ! ”’ 


Now, these effects of “‘ cosmic” desolation :— 


‘** Des conceptions ténébreuses, pleines de mystére, comme des traces d’une 
existence antérieure a celle de ce monde.” 

‘* Tout est fondu, le ciel et les eaux, dans des profondeurs cosmiques, 
vagues, infinies.”’ 

‘* Mais c’était une lumiére pale, pale, qui ne ressemblait a rien ; elle trainait 
sur les choses comme des reflets de soleil mort.” 


This little sheaf of reflections, pessimistic, philosophical, and moral, 
of a kind frequent enough in the works of Pierre Loti :— 


‘*Tl yaen nous un tas d’individus différents, sans compter les animaux.” 

“A Pétat sauvage, Ja beauté physique est incompatible avec la laideur 
morale.” 

‘* Parce que nous avons rendu par une forme concise quelque chose d’inin- 
telligible, le comprenons-nous mieux pour ga?” 


Here, a passage in Loti’s peculiar vein of satire; not much more 
than a half-dozen words, and yet how vivid the effect :— 


‘* Des femmes avec beaucoup de fleurs fausses sur des tétes communes.” 
Now, one of Loti’s many seascapes :— 


‘* La grande houle, presque éternelle dans ces régions, était molle, et s’en 
allait en mourant. C’étaient de longues montagnes d’eau, aux formes douces 
et arrondies, pareilles 4 des ondulations lourdes de mercure, ou a des coulées 
de métal qui se refroidissent.”’ 


Then, for their synthetic force, these touches :-— 


‘*Au moral comme au physique, grand, fort et beau, avec quelques irrégu- 
larités de détails.” 

‘*Nous étions des enfants alors—aujourd’hui des hommes faits—demain 
. . . la vieillesse—aprés-demain, mourir.”’ 

*‘Des mendiants qui avaient des cheveux gris sur des tétes vides n’ayant 
jamais rien contenu.” 


A corpse, decaying at the bottom of the sea :— 


‘*Tl va passer dans les plantes de pierre qui n’ont pas de couleur, dans les 
bétes lentes qui sont sans forme et sans yeux.” 
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Again, the deep, pathetic humanity of this. The old peasant- 
woman has received official notification of the death in far-off lands 
of the grandson she so cherished, and, as she hastens homeward 
along the stony, interminable road— 


‘* Elle s’efforcait de ne pas trop bien comprendre.” 


In their hut two solitary women, one old, the other young, but both 
humble, unhappy and poor, sit at their scanty evening meal :— 


“Elles soupaient sur une table presque informe a force d’étre usée, mais 
encore épaisse comme le tronc d’un gros chéne. Et le grillon ne manquait 
jamais de leur recommencer sa petite musique a4 son d’argent.” 


A woman’s despair, thus simply denoted :— 


** Alors la chaumiére lui sembla plus désolée, la misére plus dure, le monde 
plus vide—et elle baissa la téte avec une envie de mourir.” 


The mysterious charm of female lips :— 


“ Elle a ces lévres aux contours fins et fermes, aux coins trés profonds, qui 
sont souvent toute la beauté attirante et mortelle d’un visage de femme.” 


In concluding my citations, let me give the following translated 
passages—how shorn, alas! of their original grace of tone and 
harmony of rhythm. First, Yves and his certificate-book :— 


‘“‘ Here are the early years when he earned fifteen francs a month, and kept 
ten to give to his mother; years which he passed with the wind blowing full 
on his chest, living half-naked in the tops of those mighty oscillating stems 
which serve as masts, wandering without a care in his mind over the ever- 
changing waste of waters; then come restless years, when the passions of 
youth dawn and assume tangible form in the inexperienced mind, becoming 
realised by-and-bye in brutish boozings or in dreams of touching purity, 
according to the character of the places to which the wind wafts him, or that 
of the woman upon whom he happens to light, terrible awakenings of the 
heart and senses, great outbursts, followed by a return to the ascetic life of 
the ocean, immured in a floating cloister: all these things lie indicated beneath 
the numbers, names, and dates, which are accumulating, year by year, on a 
poor sailor’s certificate-book. These yellow leaves contain a strange poem of 
adventures and sufferings.” 


And from Pécheur d’Islande, Gaud watching, as it melts gradually 
into the horizon, the barque that bears away from her Yann, her 
husband, whom she is never to see again :— 


‘* As the Léopoldine receded beyond the line of vision, Gaud, as if drawn by 
a magnet, followed the pathway all along the cliffs till where she had to stop, 
because the land came to an end; she then sat down at the foot of a tall cross, 
which rises amidst the gorse and stones. As it was rather an elevated spot, 
the sea, as seen from there, appeared to be rimmed, as in a bowl, and the 
Léopoldine, now a mere dot, appeared sailing up the incline of that immense 
circle. The water rose in great, slow undulations ; but over the great space 
where Yann still was, all seemed calm. 
‘“‘Gaud still gazed at the ship, trying to fix its image well in her brain, so 
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that she might recognise it again from afar, when she should return to the 
same place to watch for its home-coming.”’ 


































IV. 


It will, I trust, have sufficiently appeared that, adroit and cun- 
ning craftsman though M. Pierre Loti be, yet his genius has its 
source in the regions of soul rather than of mere art. Clearly, the gift 
of universal sympathy, that divine gift alone constituting the true 
poet, is Pierre Loti’s, For him all nature, inanimate as well as 
human, lives, and feels, and suffers. And not solely because he is 
an exquisite and consummate artist in words may portions at least 
of what he has written be expected to endure. 

Were it a question of naming Loti’s masterpiece, probably the 
choice of the majority of readers would fall on Pécheur d’Islande. 
Some may—and do—prefer the subtler and more singular and artifi- 
cial charm of the smaller books, such as Le Roman d’un Spahi and Le 
Mariage de Loti; others there are whom the picturesqueness of J/on 
Frére Yves more particularly attracts; but none, I should imagine, 
can fail to recognise that in the larger breadth of its proportions, 
greater depth and sanity of its tone, and superior simplicity of its 
treatment, Pécheur d’Islande, among the little group of Pierre Loti’s 
works, stands alone. The others may be regarded as dainty, delicious 
aquarelles or pastels; this is a canvas, swept over with bolder brush. 
There is a touch of the epic spirit in Pécheur d’Islande, and, indeed, 
the book itself might almost be termed an epic—the Epic of the Sea. 
Surely no one has depicted, or rather personified, the ocean’s hun- 
dred moods of storm and calm with so masterly, so magical a hand. 
‘We seem to live with the great, weird, cosmic life of the billows as 
they heave and roar beneath the lashing of the wind; or as they 
melt away in long undulations at the numbing touch of northern 
mists ; or again, as they sink quietly into a million’ minute ripples, 
touched with gold by the tropical sun. At every chapter in Pécheur 
@ Islande the Ocean sings, as it were, a varying chorus to the drama 
of human passions and woes. 

A great writer M. Loti is not; an admirable writer he certainly is. 
His merits, of course, are not without their corresponding defects. 
Too often, the tremulous refinement of his sensibilities degenerates 
into a species of hysteria; the delicate tenderness of his emotion 
becomes sometimes lachrymose, the troubled ardour of his passion 
verges dangerously upon disease. These inevitable and, it might 
almost be said, necessary lower elements of M. Pierre Loti’s genius 
one can clearly enough discern; but one is not careful to enlarge 
upon the theme. 


Epwarp DEi.ue. 
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THE IRISH EDUCATION QUESTION. 


Tue Government are under the necessity of introducing an Irish 
Education Bill almost at the very opening of the forthcoming session. 
This necessity arises out of the fact that Ireland’s share in the 
Budget surplus was not allocated last session, and must be disposed 
of before the close of the financial year. Moreover, a bill to make 
education free, and render it compulsory, was one of Mr. Balfour’s 
announcements—a promise which, perhaps, the right honourable 
gentleman may not be indisposed to regard now as, at least, some- 
what hasty and premature. The Irish education question is not one 
upon which any Government cares to legislate from sheer love of 
the thing. It sets everybody by the ears. It has wrecked more 
than one ministry, and the temptation to let it alone has, in recent 
years, been almost irresistible. Mr. Balfour, like some adventurous 
knight, apparently sees his way where so many of his prede- 
cessors have stumbled and fallen. At the very close of the session 
of 1888—I think it was on the third reading of the Appropriation 
Bill—the right honourable gentleman made a speech which raised 
hopes of the establishment of a great teaching university for Irish 
Catholics. The speech was as able as it was inopportune. The time 
chosen for its delivery—a time when nearly every Irish member had 
left London—was unfortunate. And, although I have no reason to 
believe that Mr. Balfour has changed his mind on the question, he 
is apparently content to leave the solution of such a thorny and 
difficult problem to his successors. 

The speech to which I have referred aroused much feeling and 
strong comment not alone in Ireland. In England and in Scotland 
there were vehement protests—protests which, apparently, caused 
Mr. Balfour to repent of his rashness. At all events, little has been 
heard of the project, unless, indeed, from Archbishop Walsh and 
other Roman Catholic dignitaries in Ireland. But what Mr. Balfour’s 
speech proved beyond yea or nay was that he had ranged himself on 
the side of the denominationalists. This is the fact I desire to 
emphasize here. It is the key to the whole situation I am about to 
describe. It explains all his action last session on the Training 
Colleges Bill—a measure which circumstances compelled him to with- 
draw after an unseemly wrangle with the Ulster unionist members. 
And it forces those of us who stand by the old principle of “ com- 
bined secular and separate religious instruction” in the primary 
schools under the National Board, to watch closely every step he 
takes in educational matters. The necessity for this watchfulness is 
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increased by the fact that the Conservative party, as a whole, have 
been denominationalists in principle, and have always been supposed 
to be more in touch with the claims of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
than their political opponents. What these claims are, no time 
need be wasted in explaining. They simply mean the “ Catholic 
atmosphere” everywhere in the school, and the supremacy of the 
Church over everything educational. So far as university education 
is concerned, the Catholic grievance is too plain to be ignored. So 
long as the atmosphere is what it is in the University of Dublin and 
in Trinity College—i.e., so long as there is a Protestant chapel and 
service, a Protestant divinity school, and a teaching staff almost 
entirely Protestant, it is impossible to say that Catholics ought to be 
content. Nor can it be fairly urged that the Royal University—a 
mere examining board—adequately supplies the place of a teaching 
university. I say the grievance here is undoubted. It ought to be 
dealt with in a liberal and fair spirit. On this branch of the ques- 
tion I go quite as far as Mr. Balfour went in his speech in 1888. 
My objection to that speech was not on the merits. I objected to it 
because of the time at which it was delivered—because it looked as 
if made to order, and as if it were part and parcel of a compact or a 
bargain made behind the backs of those members who had left London 
for the session, and who were entirely unaware that such a pronounce- 
ment was in the air. But whilst cordially admitting the case for 
university education, I utterly deny that Irish Roman Catholics have 
any grievance in connection with the primary schools. Nay—I go 
further, and assert that the concession of their claims would create a 
most serious grievance for Protestants in outlying districts of the 
south and west of Ireland. Indeed the concessions already made 
by the National Board of Education have gone a long way to break 
down the principle upon which the National system of education 
was first instituted in 1831. The fundamental principle of the 
system outlined in Mr. Stanley’s famous letter to the Duke of 
Leinster was one of “combined secular and moral, and separate 
religious instruction.””’ This was then held to be the only possible 
system of education for the country. 

As things stand at present, there are two classes of National schools 
—viz., vested schools, built partly by aid from the National Board ; 
and non-vested schools, which are local or private property. On the 
31st December, 1890, there were something over 8,000 schools on 
what is called the operation list. Of these, 3,139 were vested, and 
5,545 were non-vested schools. In the former, to use Sir Patrick 
Keenan’s language,' “such pastors or other persons as shall be 
approved of by the parents or guardians of the children respectively 


(1) Sir Patrick Keenan, Resident Commissioner of National Education, Social Science 
Congress address, 1881. 
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shall have access to them in the school-room for the purpose of 
giving them religious instruction there, at times convenient for that 
purpose—that is, at times so appointed as not to interfere unduly 
with the other arrangements of the school.’ In the latter, i.e., in 
the non-vested school, “it is for the patrons or local managers to 
determine whether any, and, if any, what religious instruction shall 
be given in the school-room ; but if they do not permit it to be given 
in the school-room, the children whose parents or guardians so 
desire must be allowed to absent themselves from the school at 
reasonable times for the purpose of receiving such instruction else- 
where.” The essential points of the system are, first, that religious 
instruction may be arranged for and given; and second, that it shall 
be forced upon no child whose parents or guardians may object. To 
secure these two ends, abundant precautions are taken under the 
rules of the Board. Indeed, no one ever hears of a charge of prose- 
lytism in connection with the National schools. Whatever these 
institutions are, and whatever they may become, this is not a charge 
that can be successfully brought against them. It is sometimes 
said, however, that the system is mixed in name only, and that for 
all practical purposes it is already denominational. I do not chal- 
lenge the influences working for this end. The Roman Catholic 
hierarchy have long and openly sought to mould the system in this 
direction. The Protestant Episcopal Church never took kindly to 
the National system, and, since they reluctantly adopted it, have 
given a great impetus to the denominational principle. But, not- 
withstanding these two influences, there were on the 31st of 
December, 1890, 3,866 mixed schools, where Roman Catholic and 
Protestant children sat side by side and received the same sécular 
instruction. Two thousand six hundred and fifty-five of these mixed 
schools were under Roman Catholic teachers ; 1,155 were taught by 
Protestants ; and 56 had Roman Catholic and Protestant teachers 
conjointly. In these mixed schools there were 331,406 Roman 
Catholics and 136,574 Protestants: the percentage being 70-8 of 
Roman Catholics, and 29-2 of Protestants. In a country like Ireland 
where party feeling runs so high, and where men are said to hate 
each other for the love of God, one would have thought that a system 
such as this, which brings the children together at the most impres- 
sionable period of life, would have been the object of the statesman’s 
fostering care. We shall shortly see how they have encouraged it. 
In the remainder of the schools, 4,394 in number, the attendance 
was exclusively denominational, the children being either wholly 
Roman Catholic or wholly Protestant. But it cannot be denied 
that the tendency is all in this direction, as the following table 
shows :— 
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- THE PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS EXHIBITING A MIXED ATTENDANCE OF Romay 
OATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT PUPILS FOR EACH YEAR FROM 1881 TO 1890, 




















% vias —+_— unl 
| seer. | sees. | 1883. | 1884. | 1985. | 1886. | 1897. | 1888. | 1839. | 199. Mat | 
| | | | 

| —eeticsind |\— |— 

Ulster . 75-0 | 73°T | 733 | 72-1 | 70-0 | 67-5 | 65°7 | 64-5 | 63° 6 | 62-8 pri 
Munster .| 39.7 | 37°7 | 37-4 | 36-7 | 36:3 | 36:3 | 35°3 | 34-4 | 33°3 | 3249 

Leinster .| 46°7 | 471 | 478 | 448 | 46:9 | 446 | 45°9 | 45-7 | 444 | 43:2 ™ 

Connaught | 43-7 | 42°5 | 42-0 | 40°9 | 38-4 | 39-2 | 38-4 | 37-0 | 36°6 | 36-4 ing 
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Total .| 5571 | 54°0 | 53°8 | 52-4 | 515 | 50°2 49°4 | 48-4 | | 475 467 Pr 
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This tendency has been enormously strengthened by a recent & day 
decision of the Board to make capitation grants to schools with a & ho; 
minimum attendance of fifteen pupils. The result has been that in § Tp 
towns where a flourishing National school was in existence, attended J me 
by all classes and creeds, and supporting capable teachers, the clergy § im 
—Roman Catholic and Protestant Episcopal—have set up denomi- J yj; 
national establishments for which they have received grants under the & ¢h 
new rule. The central school has in consequence been depleted and & of 
starved, whilst the branch establishments, founded on denomina- 
tionalism, are too small to secure really competent teachers. In B th 
this way denominationalism is deteriorating education—the sub- B gj 
stance is being sacrificed for a miserable whim of Irish Clericalism. B y¢ 
And on this foundation, which the Protestant Episcopalians have § jt 
been good enough to aid them in laying, the Roman Catholic pl 
bishops are now founding their main claim. Pointing to these § 
4,000 and odd schools purely denominational in attendance, they § }j 
triumphantly ask, Why should not the Catholic or the Protestant § } 
atmosphere prevail in these establishments? Why, indeed? I do § g 
not base my reply on the issue fought out on the continent of § 4 
Europe and in the United States. Everywhere the Church of Rome 
has endeavoured to capture the school. Everywhere free and p 
civilized communities have resisted her demands and scorned her 
claims. France has travelled far, indeed, and has actually banned 
and outlawed the cleric in State education.!. In America the issue 
is a living one, and is actually being fought out at the present time 
in every state of the Union. I do not take my stand, however, on 
these significant facts. These 4,000 schools are denominational in 
attendance. This is true. But the system under which these 
schools exist is a mixed one; and if any Protestant child entered 
one of these schools where the attendance is purely Catholic, on 
any day, it would run not the slightest risk; whereas, if the Roman 
Catholic bishops have their way, it will be impossible for many 
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(1) For an admirable sketch of the French system see Professor Teegan’s recent 
work published by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
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0, | Protestant children in remote districts to receive any education 


_@ unless they receive it along with that “ Catholic atmosphere” which, 

%. Bat least, the State has no right to force upon them. This is the 
central fact of the situation. Is the State to teach religion in the 
primary schools? Is it to force upon children in the south and 
9 west of Ireland, where their numbers do not warrant the establish- 
4 fing of a Protestant school, a system of education dangerous to their 
— faith? I hold this is not the business of the State. The life of a 
Protestant in these regions has not been a very happy one of late 
years. ‘They have had to endure much. In many cases they have 
nt @ dared nobly. Amid a system of all-pervading terrorism and dis- 
“@ honesty they have not feared to be honest, and to avow their loyalty. 
1 § The Government owe these people something else than an announce- 
df ment that, if their children are to be educated in future, they must 
Y f imbibe the Roman Catholic religion with their education. And if 
 § Mr. Balfour or Mr. Jackson propose to say this, or anything like it, 
¢ & their Bill will probably have a stormy passage through the House 
dB of Commons. 
- Along with many others, I strongly suspect that something of 
1 & the kind is contemplated ; and, should our suspicions be verified, not 
- & all our admiration for Mr. Balfour as a statesman—and it is great ; 
 F not all our gratitude to him for what he has done in Ireland—and 
® § it is widely and sincerely felt—will prevent us from offering to such 
¢ & plans the most strenuous resistance. Mr. Gladstone had as strong 
© § claims upon many of us as ever Mr. Balfour had. When he made 
yY — his great and ignoble surrender to Mr. Parnell, Ulster Liberals, who 
¢ had hailed him as a second Moses, and who still cherish feelings of 
) § gratitude to him for his great services, sorrowfully but resolutely 
f F turned away from him and his policy. Should Mr. Balfour contem- 
> ff plate a surrender on education to Irish Clericalism, he may be 
prepared for precisely the same action. 

The Government Education bill must be introduced before the 
| Ff close of the financial year, i.e. before the end of March. By means 
ff of the £200,000 due to Ireland as her share of the Budget surplus he 
| hopes to make education free. This sum will be more than sufficient 
to replace the school fees, subscriptions, and local contributions from 
the rates. The value of these combined sources of income to the 
teachers will be seen from the following table taken from the Report 
of the Commissioners for the year 1890. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE AMOUNT OF SCHOOL-FEES AND SUBSCRIPTIONS, INCLUDING 
(EXCEPT FOR THE YEARS 1885—J890) THE VALUE OF FREE RESIDENCES 
AND THE AMOUNT OF THE CONTRIBUTIONS FROM LOCAL RATES RECEIVED 























om |) See “ae | 
£ s. a. | £ s. 4d. £ s & 
1875. . | 84,860 4 9 | 27,918 610 | 112,778 11 7 
1876 . | 107,685 12 5 | 30,49919 6 | 138,185 11 11 

1877. . | 119,377 6 3 | 21,6871810 | 141,065 5 
1878. . | 125,420 2 0 | 16,791 O11 | 142,211 211 
1879. . | 12625711 7 | 12,80413 6 | 139,062 5 1 
1880. . | 131,81612 6 | 8324 6 7 | 14014019 1 
1881. . | 182,40317 8 | 9,840 3 1 | 142,244 0 9 
1882. . | 134,386 2 1 | 11,906 7 1 | 146,292 9 2 
1883. . | 137,28313 9 | 14,40315 2 | 151,687 8 11 
| 1884. . | 145,401 910 | 11,95618 6 | 157,358 8 4 
| 1885 . R 145,082 17 7 | 14,433 11 7 159,516 9 2 
1886 . . 147,172 16 6 | 16,689 9 6 163,862 6 0 
| 1887. «| 150,473 5 0 | 15,897 13 7 | 166,370 18 7 
| 18988. . | 14914510 6 | 17,68319 7 | 166,82910 1 
| 1889. . | 150,216 5 4 | 27,13416 8 | 177,351 2 0 
| 18990. . | 144,271 1010 | 24,559 16 10 | 168,831 7 8 

} 





But, apart from the principle of free education, there is the ques- 
tion of how the money is to be allocated. Is it to be by capitation 
grant, as in England, or is it to be by addition to the class salaries 
of the teachers? If Mr. Balfour should choose to follow the Eng- 
lish precedent, he will probably satisfy Archbishop Walsh and his 
friends; but he will do a gross injustice to the Protestants of 
Ireland, especially to the Presbyterians, whose fees are much higher 
than those of the Roman Catholics. There will be a sharp struggle 
over this point, and it is the more certain because there is a sense in 
which the whole question of compulsion hangs uponit. It is quite 
clear that the Roman Catholic bishops do not take kindly to compul- 
sion in educational matters. They loathe the very idea of School 
Boards. But from the guarded way in which they speak I am led 
to the conclusion that they will accept the principle of compulsion 
on certain terms. Here, then, is the point of danger to the national 
system of education. Mr. Balfour is bent upon making education 
compulsory. The bishops see their chance. They know that in the 
first place the law of compulsion will be toa large extent a sham, 
and in the second that it will, over a great portion of the country, 
prove to be unworkable. But probably they will be content to let 
Mr. Balfour have his way, as I have said, on terms. Bishop 
O’Dwyer, indeed, with a candour which is like a refreshing breeze 
on a sultry day, after the wily diplomacy of Archbishop Walsh, 
tells us that compulsion without the denominational system will be 
impossible. The bishop does not like the principle. He thinks it a 
disgrace that it should be deemed necessary. But—and here, as I 
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have said, the danger lies—if we must have it, there must be con- 
cessions to the Catholic claims. I am summarising the bishop’s 
argument at Limerick, not quoting his words. How is Mr. Balfour 
going to escape from the difficulty? My belief is that he must 
either surrender to the bishops or he must give up compulsion. 
There is, indeed, a way out—a mere temporary expedient, it is true— 
but still a way of escape. The right honourable gentleman may tell 
his episcopal friends that with every desire to help them he cannot 
quite go their length. He may, however, help them in another 
direction. He may propose to make his trial of compulsion in a 
tentative form. By distributing the £200,000 in the form of a 
capitation grant, and confining the principle of compulsion to the 
larger towns, he may conciliate his ever watchful friends. They 
will probably, under these circumstances, insist upon the admission 
of the Christian Brothers’ schools to the advantages of the Board, 
and, this being conceded, with many explanations, they will then be 
able to appropriate most of the £200,000 for purely denominational 
and in the main conventual and monastic schools. They will, no 
doubt, make a fine show of resistance. Mr. Sexton may safely be 
trusted in this department. The country schoolmasters, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant alike, will also make a loud noise. But 
although most of them are electors, they can hardly quarrel with 
the ecclesiastical authorities, and so the thing may succeed. There 
isonly one lion in the path. The House of Commons may have 
much to say to such a delightful arrangement. And for anything 
upon which any considerable number of honourable gentlemen have 
much to say next session, the chances are not favourable. I think I 
can speak for most of the Ulster members. We shall know how to 
treat proposals of such akind, and it is well that Mr. Balfour should 
realise this in time. 

But, independent of this point altogether, there are two questions 
of urgent importance. The first is as to the position of the Model 
Schools; the second is as to improved methods of education under 
the new conditions. 

By a section 6f the press, and in parliamentary speeches, attacks 
have from time to time been made on the Model Schools, which, 
until quite recently, no one seems to have taken the trouble to 
answer. These attacks have been collected and formulated in 
speeches lately made by Archbishop Walsh. The charges brought 
against these institutions may be arranged under two heads— 
inefficiency and expense. The foundation for these charges is the 
report of what is called the Powis Commission, which sat in the 
years 1868-70. But this verdict, delivered on insufficient evidence, 
twenty-three years ago, and dissented from by Sir Robert Kane, a 
Liberal Roman Catholic, and by the Rev. Dr. Wilson and James 
Gibson, Q.C., the two Presbyterian representatives on the Commis- 
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sion, is hardly of value now. These schools are annually examined 
by the Head and District Inspectors of the Board of Education, 
and, as year follows year, the testimony is uniform—that they are 
the most efficient elementary schools in the country. As to expense, 
it is undoubtedly true that, regarded as mere elementary schools, 
they would deserve to be called expensive. But when their essential 
character as training schools is taken into account, and after the 
deductions have been made for the teachers produced by them, they 
will be found to be not more expensive than the best ordinary 
National schools. 

It is only in Ulster that the Model Schools have received a fair 
trial. They have not received this in all cases even there. In the 
other provinces, with the exception of, perhaps, the cities of Dublin 
and Cork, the opposition of the Roman Catholic bishops has been 
successful in marring their usefulness to a very serious extent. 
There are in Ulster fourteen Model Schools. In these schools, in the 
year 1889-90 there were ninety-two male and twenty-eight female 
pupil teachers. These pupil teachers must not be confounded with 
the pupil teachers of English public schools. The age of the Model 
School pupil teacher ranges from sixteen to twenty years. The 
English pupil teacher, usually about thirteen years of age, corres- 
ponds more nearly to the Irish monitor. The Irish pupil teacher in 
the Model School is required to pass an entrance examination. 
They usually remain two years in the school. They teach during 
the day, and receive instruction from the head master and his 
assistants in the morning and evening, the course of instruction 
being similar to that taught in the State training college at Marl- 
borough Street. The officers of the National Board have borne 
explicit and candid testimony to the good work done by the Model 
Schools in the training of teachers. : 

The late Resident Commissioner, Sir Alexander Macdonell, made 
the following statement in a paper printed by order of the House of 
Commons in 1867 :—“ There is no portion of the National system so 
cordially and so universally approved of by Protestants as are the 
Model Schools. The Protestants now see that without these Model 
Schools it would be impossible for the future teacher of the ordinary 
National schools to be trained from early boyhood for their calling ; 
that without these schools no perfect model could be exhibited 
throughout Ireland of the best methods of popular education.” Mr. 
Patterson, Head Inspector, says :—“ The pupil teachers and monitors 
trained in these institutions have all turned out well.” Mr. Alex- 
under, District Inspector, says :—‘‘ On the question of the worth of 
the Model Schools in training teachers, I can speak with no uncer- 
tain sound. Some of the best organised and best taught schools in 
the district are in charge of ex-pupil teachers, and they in turn train 
monitors with entire success. Had the Model Schools been left free 
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and unfettered to fulfil the mission for which they were designed, I 
am convinced that the present condition of national education would 
have been much more satisfactory.” 

The entire cost of the Ulster Model Schools for the year 1889-90 
was £16,706 0s. 4d. This sum includes the school fees paid by the 
pupils. One-third of those fees are claimed by the Treasury as an 
“extra receipt.” This third in the Ulster Schools amounts to 
£922 19s. 5d. If this sum is deducted, the cost of these fourteen 
schools in Ulster will be £15,783 0s. lld. The cost to the State of 
a student in one of the denominational training colleges in Dublin 
is £50 per annum for males, and £35 for females. In the year 
already referred to there were 92 male and 28 female pupil teachers 
in the Ulster Model Schools. The male pupil teachers are boarded, 
lodged, and educded at the public expense. The females receive an 
allowance in lieu of board. Setting aside the same sum for training 
each of these as in the denominational training colleges, the amount 
due to the Model Schools would be £5,680. Deduct this sum from 
the money expended on the schools and the net cost of the Ulster 
Model Schools stands at £10,103 0s. lld. If this sum is divided 
by 4,193, the aggregate average attendance of pupils at these 
schools in 1889, it will be found that the average cost per pupil was 
£2 8s. 2d. Judged by any reasonable test, the charges against 
these schools cannot stand. The average cost per pupil in the 
London Board schools for the same year was £2 19s. 83d. The 
average cost in the Edinburgh Board schools was about the same 
amount. And, even in Ireland, the cost of schools not to be men- 
tioned with the Model Schools in point of efficiency, was greater, as 
the following shows :— 


Rosetta National School, Belfast, costs £3 0s. 3d. per pupil in average attend- 
ance, 

Fisherwick Place National School, Belfast, costs £3 1s. 7d. per pupil in 
average attendance. 

Sullivan Male National School, Holywood, costs £3 9s. 1d. per pupil in average 
attendance. 

Hardwicke Street National School, Dublin, costs £3 1s. 10d. per pupil in 
average attendance. 

Carmichael National School, Cork, costs £4 0s. 2d. per pupil in average 
attendance. 

The real defence, however, of these schools is that they are the High 

Schools of the poor and lower middle classes, They impart a 

superior education to those who cannot afford to pay the fees of 

more expensive establishments. They do what Mr. Mundella wished 

to be done in England. They supply a cheap and accessible interme- 

diate school, where a first-class education is given at a nominal cost. 

But these splendid schools have had a hard battle to fight in the 
past. Denounced and banned by the Roman Catholic Church, they 
have gallantly held their own. In Ulster they are highly valued, 
VOL, LI. N.S. s 
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and any attempt to give way to the bishop’s demands there would 
arouse a feeling which no Government could stand against. But, 
even in other parts of the country, they have more than held their 
own. Right under the shadow of the Pro-Cathedral in Marlborough 
Street there is one of those schools, with a roll total of 2,648 children, 
of whom 1,780 are Roman Catholics. In Cork there were on the 
roll in 1890, 796 children, of whom 344 were Roman Catholics; 
and, in Dunmanway, a small town in county Cork, out of an atten- 
dance of 313, 206 were the children of Roman Catholics.’ In other 
places in the south and west, notably at Wexford, Parsonstown, 
Galway, Kilkenny, and Sligo, the Roman Catholic bishops have been 
able effectually to boycott these schools. And, quite recently, ina 
speech delivered by Archbishop Walsh, at King’s Inn Street, 
Dublin, he boldly contrasted the convent and thonastery schools 
with the Model Schools, and maintained the superiority of the 
former over the latter. His Grace said :— 

“‘The case is a plain one. In 1885, the first of the six years for which I have 
the return, the percentage of pupils who passed at the Results Examinations in 
the Model Schools is given as 88°7. In that year the corresponding percen- 
tage for the Convent and Monastic Schools was 88:9. In the next year i886, 
the Model Schools’ percentage was 90; that year the Convent and Monastic 
Schools’ was 90:1. In the next year, 1887, the Model Schools’ percentage was 89:9; 
the percentage of the Convent and Monastic Schools was 89:4. In that first 
period of three years then, so far from there being any striking preponderance 
of results in favour of the Model Schools, the issue of the unequal race lay 
doubtful and still remained to be decided. This then brings us to the last 
period of three years—1888-89-90; in every one of these years the Model 
Schools have to take second place. In 1888 the percentage was 89°4 against 
89°6. In 1889 the Model School percentage was 88:1 and ours was 89°5. In 
1890 the percentages were 88°4 against 89°2,” 

Of course, a statement like this required a very receptive and 
non-critical audience, and the Archbishop had it. But had any 
unbeliever been present, had the unrepentant Member of Parliament 
who was so heartily denounced been one of the select company 
present, he might have asked whether it was possible to compare 
things that had hardly anything in common? Archbishop Walsh 
compared the Model and the convent schools as if they were similar 
institutions. But was his Grace entitled todoso? Isa pass in the 
Model Schools precisely the same thing as a pass in the conventual 
establishments? Here are some figures taken from Appendix N of 
the Report on National Education for 1890, which I commend, not 
to Archbishop Walsh, for he knew all about them, but to those who 
may have read his speech and wondered. 


(1) Since writing this article I have been informed on excellent authority that the 


female department of the Dunmanway Model School has been all but destroyed by the 
opening of a convent school. The convent school, in every sense inferior, is paid by 
capitation grantfrom the Board. This exactly illustrates the position, i.e., a Board 
founded to carry out and administer a mixed system, endows what must be a denomi- 
national school at the expense of a highly successful establishment founded on the 
mixed basis. 
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The following figures show the number of pupils examined, and 
the number who passed at the Results Examinations : 

















oa ae 

Guanes. geamincd. | Pamed. | "Yomed” 

—— Pa as 

Infants . ‘a ‘ 845 | 832 98°4 | 

} First Class j ‘ 617 | 554 89°8 | 
Second Class . — 817 726 88°8 

Third Class . . | 962 | 824 856 | 

Fourth Class . ; 1,025 | 880 858 

! Fifth Class .  . 1,871 | 1,636 87-4 | 

’ Sixth Class . . | 1,154 | 996 863 | 

Total . . | 7,201 | 6,448 | 88-4 | 

; | 





Percentage of pupils examined in each class to the total number 
examined in all the classes :— 




















Percentage in Infants’ Grade ; ‘ . 116 
, 9 OlasI . .« « . 84 
, ss Class IT. . ; 4 . . 114 
< - Class ITI. a . » 139 
ae Class IV. . ‘ ‘ . 14:0 
‘ oa Class Y. ‘ : i . 257 
; ms Class VI. ‘ ‘ ' . 159 
f 
" Total . - 100°0 
y These are the figures for the Model Schools. Here are those for 
; the convent and monastery schools. <a 
t The following figures show the number of pupils examined, and 
1 [§the number who passed at the Results Examinations :— 
3 coe | oaks, | oar [Pam 
y — ———_ | —— 
t ‘Infants . . ‘ 19,940 19,241 96°4 
7 First Class ‘ ‘ 9,349 8,455 90°4 
| Second Class . » di eae 7,398 87°4 
‘ Third Class . . | 7,128 | 5,985 83:9 | 
h Fourth Class . P (5,777 4,626 80°0 | 
r Fifth Class : 7,523 6,385 84°8 | 
° Sixth Class . , 3,937 3,373 85°6 
l Total . . | 62,111 | 55,463 89-2 
f ee ee ee SER EOD a 8h eae ae 
yt Percentage of pupils examined in a each class to the total number 
o amined in all the classes :-— 

Percentage in Infants’ Grade ; , . Sa 

” Class I. ? ‘ ; « kb 

“ 2 Class IT. ' : ‘ . 136 
* Class III. ° , , « 11% 
4 a Class IV. ° , : . 93 
; a Class V. . : ‘ - 121 
4 a Class VI. ‘ i ‘ . 63 


Total . - 100°0 
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Now, in view of these figures, I ask, with all respect to the Arch- 
bishop, Is a pass in a convent or monastery school the same thing 
as a pass in a Model School? The Archbishop may refer me to the 
report of the Commissioners. Very good. And what do we find? 
We find, to begin with, one fact which annihilates the whole of his 
Grace’s contention. In the convent and monastery schools the 
attendance of infants is 32 per cent. of the total, and that of infants 
and very young children, i.e., those of the first class, is 47 per 
cent. of the entire attendance. In the Model Schools the infants 
only count for 11 per cent., and infants and very young children 
combined only amount to 19 per cent. Here, then, we start with 
this fact, that out of every 100 children examined in the convent 
schools 47 are infants and very young children, the proportion of 
the same class in the Model Schools being 19 per cent. Even an 
enthusiast for the convent schools will admit that figures such as 
these alter the significance of the Archbishop’s statistics. But when 
the matter is probed further, things become worse for the denomi- 
nationalists. In the “General Abstract of Answering” given in 
the Appendices to the Fifty-Seventh Report of the Education Board, 
the infants are altogether excluded. The Commissioners expressly 
exclude the battalions by means of which Archbishop Walsh makes 
up his percentages. And, when the infants disappear, where is 
Archbishop Walsh? Here are some figures which completely 
dispose of the contention as to the superiority of the convent and 


monastery schools :— 


Convent Schools. 
Percentage of Passes. 


Model Schools. 
Percentage of Passes. 


Reading . ° ‘ 97°23 ‘ ‘ ° 96°6 
Writing , : : 97°5 : , , 97°7 
Arithmetic . ° ° 89°6 ‘ ° ‘ 87°6 
Spelling ° ° ° 89°1 ° . ‘ 84'1 
Grammar . . ‘ 75°2 ; stig 72°9 
Geography . . : 80°6 ‘ , : 76°9 
Agriculture . 715 52°7 
Book-keeping 81°7 717 
Needlework . 95°2 94°8 


These are official figures; they require no comment. Archbishop 
Walsh kas done me the honour to devote three speeches to the 
examination of an address on the Education Question which I lately 
delivered to my constituents at Moy. His Grace—he may take my 
word for it—absolutely wasted an undue number of adjectives in 
these speeches. One of his charges was that I exhibited profound 
ignorance of the question under discussion. I do not throw back 
the charge. His Grace is not ignorant. To a controversialist who 
uses figures as they were used at King’s Inn Street, “ignorance” is 
not the proper word to apply. But, after all Archbishop Walsh’s per- 
formances with the figures of the subject, the question still remains 
—What will Mr. Balfour do with these Model Schools? I admit 
that in some places, where the episcopal boycotting has been successful, 
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the expense connected with them is unjustifiable. But these cases 
are not very numerous. Perhaps Mr. Balfour would show the highest 
wisdom if he simply let these schools alone. 

Finally, as to the improvement in education. The State has a 
right, in view of the increased aid about to be granted, to demand 
this. And, if anything is to be done, the work of reform ought to 
begin at Marlborough Street. Little will be possible so long as the 
National Board is continued in its present state. It is a veritable 
old-world institution. Board and officials alike have got into a rut 
out of which Parliament alone can drive them. They are, in the 
main, an absurd collection—out of date, uninteresting, and, in many 
instances, entirely unsuitable. But these gentlemen, charged with 
the administration of a mixed system, are too busy watching the 
eurrents of ecclesiasticism and of denominationalism to attend to any- 
thing else. How to conciliate the various Churches is their main 
business ; the interests of education are a secondary consideration. 
The Government can, and ought, to insist upon improved methods of 
education, in view of the increased State aid about to be given. And 
in one direction is this especially necessary—that of domestic 
economy. The ignorance of Irish girls is something appalling. Go 
toany part of the country, and you will scarcely find a domestic 
servant who can knit a stocking or sew a garment. As to cooking, 
they are wholly ignorant of even the rudiments of this accomplish- 
ment. In the towns the results are lamentable. There the labouring 
classes are ill-fed, no matter what wages they earn ; their homes are 
wretched ; they live on white bread, tea, and porter. And this is 
largely due to the ignorance of the women. We have had this system 
of national education for sixty years, and the result is the existence 
of more illiterate voters in a single Irish county than in the whole 
of Scotland. The Government ought, therefore, to insist upon 
increased efficiency in the schools; and they ought, also, at once to 
provide for the opening of cookery kitchens in the larger towns for 
the training of the poor. A beginning has been made in this direction 
at Marlborough Street. The female students in training there can 
nd do learn cookery. But in the country districts this knowledge 
is not so requisite. There potatoes and milk are still the staple 
articles of food. But in the towns it is entirely different, and the 
Board of National Education ought to be shaken out of its sloth, and 
made to do for Ireland what South Kensington is doing for England. 

Perhaps, on the whole, Mr. Balfour would do well next session 
to simply allocate the grant and free education, leaving the vexed 
question of compulsion alone. The bishops, as I have pointed out, 
are not ready for the change on its merits, and the path of con- 
cession to their claims is a crooked and dangerous way. Mr. 
Jackson may well curse his fate. Just immediately preceding a 
General Election no nastier question could have been raised. 


T. W. Russet. 






















































THE FUTURE OF MARRIAGE. 


Ever and anon, when the skeleton in the cupboard of some unhappy 
family is exposed to the general view, or the linen of some pro- 
minent household is washed in public, our present marriage-system 
is drawn into question and criticised with passionate acrimony and 
bias. Several cases of the kind, which need not be more par. 
ticularly referred to, have once again directed the attention of the 
community to the question. And it has been discussed on both sides 
of the Atlantic in more outspoken terms than would have been 
tolerated in former times. Unfortunately, the arguments both for 
and against the present system have been overloaded and weakened 
by disputations concerning the meaning of certain passages in 
ancient writings, and other irrelevant inquiries of a purely historic 
interest. Moreover, the two distinct issues involved have been 
invariably confounded, and it has been freely assumed on both sides 
that whatever marriage-svstem is in itself desirable should be main- 
tained by the forcible intervention of the State. I propose to 
inquire whether the State should interfere in this matter at all, and, 
if so, how far. 

Certain extreme advocates of a /aisses-faire policy have put forward 
the doctrine that the enforcement of contract will safeguard all that 
is required in the existing system of sexual relations. But at this 
point, as we see from a discussion in the October number of Fie Life 
(Mr. Auberon Herbert’s organ of Individualism), a split takes place 
in the let-be camp. “ As regards marriage, then,” says Mr. Herbert, 
“ we cannot rightly do anything, not even lift a straw, to restrain 
divorce or to perpetuate marriage between two persons. If you 
believe in liberty, you will believe that to pick marriage out for any 
special protection is not to uphold it or to honour it, but to enfeeble 
it and drag it in the mud.” Mr. O’Brien, on the other hand, holds 
that the present marriage-system ought to be jealously preserved by 
the State, and in support of this contention he devotes two long 
articles (September and October) to a vindication of monogamy, 
whereby the real issue is completely evaded. 

Let us examine Mr. Herbert’s position. Can the existing system, 
or any other system of marriage, be based on the enforcement of 
contract? Perhaps it may be provisionally assumed that the fulfil- 
ment of contract should be enforced ; for even the anarchist admits 
that upon the keeping of promises modern society rests; and 
whether the community sanction certain kinds of promise, or leave 
the sanction to some form of voluntary association, matters little to 
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the present argument. A contract is merely a promise guaranteed, 
or at least sanctioned in some way by the community. It is idle to 
talk of contracts not recognised by the State. Non-sanctioned 
promises, whether one-sided or mutual, are not contracts at all— 
the essence of a contract being the State sanction. When, there- 
fore, we are told that the State is bound in justice to enforce the 
marriage contract, we are confronted with the prior question, Is such 
an agreement as marriage implies one which the State ought to be 
party to? An agreement in restraint of trade, a bet, a bargain to 
sell oneself into slavery, a promise to pay a prostitute a sum of 
money for an immoral consideration—all such promises and many 
more fail to obtain State recognition, and cannot properly be called 
contracts at all. We are thus brought round to the fundamental 
question, which is, not whether the State should enforce the marriage 
contract, but, Ought there to be a marriage contract? Ought the 
State to be party to any agreement concerning sexual arrangements? 
And, if so, to what agreement ? 

I do not know whether Mr. Herbert would call upon the State (or 
whatever organization may exist for the enforcement of promise- 
fulfilment) to compel the payment of a racing bet, or of a surgeon’s 
fee for performing an improper operation. But if not, he is hardly 
justified in saying, as he does, ‘“‘ Wecan enforce any payment agreed 
upon in case of divorce, but we cannot rightly do anything to restrain 
divorce or to perpetuate marriage between two persons.” Surely we 
have here a begging of the whole question of permanent marriage, 
instead of proof of its claim to exclusive State recognition. Again, 
Mr. O’Brien says, “ All that the law can do is to make those who 
break the contract bear the losses resulting from such breaking.” 
What contract ? The sole question at issue is whether such promise 
should be a contract. Would Mr. O’Brien enforce a one-day mar- 
riage agreement? We cannot get to the bottom of this matter until 


_we have clearly defined both contract and marriage; and the above 


utterances seem to involve hazy definitions of both conceptions. 

Let us re-state the problem. We all agree that certain kinds of 
promises ought to be sanctioned. We all agree that, at present, that 
function appertains to the State. Promises so sanctioned we call 
contracts. What kinds of promises ought the State to raise to the 
level of contracts? And more particularly, is there any promise 
relating to sexual connection which ought to be raised to the level 
of a contract—that is to say, State-sanctioned? If so, what is it? 
And why should not other promises relating to the same matter 
receive similar treatment? These are the questions with which we 
have to deal. 

One word en passant as to the mode in which Mr. Herbert would 
enforce a permanent marriage agreement. When we say that it is 
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the duty of the State to enforce the fulfilment of all contracts, 
because contracts are those promises which, when expressed in the 
required form, the State has undertaken to back, the statement needs 
qualifying. For it is obvious that if a man has promised to jump 
over the moon, the State is powerless to compel him to do so. There 
are other courses open. It can punish him for non-fulfilment ; or it 
can compel him to pay the promisee an equivalent in money. And 
this equivalent may be one of two things: it may take the form of 
damages previously agreed upon by the parties, or it may take the 
form of fair compensation for the promisee’s disappointed expecta- 
tion. Lawyers have long ago found out what Mr. Herbert over- 
looks—namely, that to enforce the payment of stipulated damages 
is practically the same thing as to enforce specific performance. To 
take his own illustration—a man pledges himself to work seven years 
for another: “I am not willing,’’ Mr. Herbert says, “to enforce 
that contract and make him do such work ; but if he pledge himself 
to pay a certain sum of money should he fail in doing such work, I 
am willing to enforce that penalty.’ It is clear that the stipu- 
lated damages have only to be fixed high enough—say at a million 
pounds—and the enforcement of the penalty is tantamount to the 
performance of the work. The courts, therefore, in such cases, 
will not enforce either specific performance or the payment of the 
furfeit agreed on, but only damages quantum valeat. In other 
words, the court will assess the damage after the event, and the 
agreement come to by the parties before the event will be invali- 
dated. This being the law and also common-sense, let us see what 
bearing it has on the marriage question. 

In the first place we must find some basis upon which to assess 
damages in case of the breach of agreements of this nature. Mr. 
O’Brien quotes with approval the following passage from another 
writer :—‘‘ When a prepossessing woman marries young on the terms 
of a life-partnership, and is put away at the age of fifty, and the 
partnership dissolved against her will, her capital, so to speak, hav- 
ing in the meantime been exhausted for the good of the firm, it 
seems but just that, as her youth and beauty cannot be returned to 
her, some compensation should be made for the breach of contract.” 
It may seem so; but “things are not what they seem.” On what 
basis is the compensation to be based ? Assuming that other things 
are equal, that both contributed an equal sum to the common 
treasury, that both put their youth and beauty into the concern, and 
that these also were equal, that the partners drew equal shares of 
profit in the shape of happiness, and in such case I confess I fail to see 
any ground for a claim to compensation. How the State is to value 
the faded beauty of an elderly lady I do not know. Reversing the 
position, if it is the man who is put away at the age of fifty, is he 
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to have a claim for strength “exhausted for the good of the firm” ? 
Besides, so far as I can learn, Mr. O’Brien allows this claim only in 
ds the case of an agreement for life. He would not recognize an agree- 
















































ip ment to marry for a term of years—say for ninety-nine years. I 
re really feel compelled to ask Mr. Herbert and Mr. O'Brien a few 
it simple but not very pleasant questions. Would they enforce a pros- 
d titute’s claim to a sum agreed upon? Would they enforce a pro- 
of perly-drawn agreement between a man and a woman to live to- 
le gether for a couple of months at the seaside, the man to pay all the 
\- expenses? Would they put the State’s endorsement on a marriage 
P agreement for one year, provision being made for the child, if any ? 
8 Would they allow a promise to marry, if sufficiently established, to 
0 be a ground of action, as it now is? And would they enforce 
8 performance of such a promise in the case of a married man? That 
e is to say, would they not only tolerate bigamy, but also enforce it, 
f in case the second woman could prove the promise? Would they 
I repeal all law punishing seduction, by making proof of consent a 
sufficient justification—and at all ages? Unless these and a hundred 
1 similar questions can be answered with a plain Yes or No, it seems 
e to me that the position taken up by these writers will have to be 
; abandoned. If any one is bold enough to declare himself in favour 
J of enforcing all agreements of the kind, where the evidence is 
r sufficient, he will have a difficulty in drawing a line between acts 
J which even the most advanced thinkers would distinguish as moral 
and immoral. 
There is, I submit, another weak point in the position taken up 
in Free Life ; not only does contract cover a great deal too much 
ground, but it also covers a great deal too little. Broken promises 


are not the only weapons wherewith to hurt people. We shall 

never solve the marriage problem by regarding it as a department 
of the law of contract. Even the State dimly perceives this. The 
absurd and illogical action for breach of promise to marry (breach 

of promise to promise) is really nothing more than a tortuous way 
of compensating a woman for injury to her feelings; just as the 
) barbarous claim for loss of service in seduction cases is merely a 
straining of the law to give a parent compensation, not for loss of 
: service, but for injured feelings. Law apart, people who injure 
: others deserve to be punished, and are punished, by individuals. 
There seems to be a sliding-scale of severity, and different persons 
inflict different penalties. But on certain matters there appears to 
be a pretty general consensus. A married man who flirts unduly 
with a young girl, without stating his position, deserves to be 
reproved; one who gives her highly-seasoned literature to read 
. deserves to be cut or shunned ; one who persuades her to accompany 
“him without the knowledge of her parents to a low place of enter- 
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tainment deserves to be horsewhipped; one who commits a rape 
deserves to be shot ; and so forth. A heartless woman-flirt, perhaps, 
deserves also to be punished as the Roman law permitted the forcible 
violation of a prostitute. It would be impossible to bring some of 
these cases ufder the law of contract, and for all of them it would 
be a useless task. 

What shall we do, then? Shall we follow Mr. O’Brien, who 
ostentatiously flings away his Individualist shield, and appeals for 
aid to Socialism ? Shall we follow Mr. Auberon Herbert, who would 
enforce the fulfilment of all promises relating to sexual matters, 
or, what comes to the same thing, the payment of the stipulated 
damages? Or shall we follow those writers who affirm that the 
sexual arrangements of two persons in no way concern outsiders, 
and decline to recognise any such promises as binding contracts ? 
It is hardly necessary to observe that at present we are in the 
clutches of Mr. O’Brien and those who think with him. The State 
arbitrarily recognises some engagements of the kind, without assign- 
ing any reasons, and declines to recognise others which, to most 
minds, seem to be entitled to equal consideration. It sanctions 
what may be coarsely termed a lease for life, but will not sanction a 
lease for a term of years. And it will not permit the parties them- 
selves to dissolve partnership unless they comply with certain 
arbitrary and, it must be added, very revolting conditions. In the 
eyes of unprejudiced persons unaccustomed to existing social arrange- 
ments, a marriage-system would hardly be regarded as immaculate 
which requires lifelong partnerships to be entered into without 
experience, and, as it were, in the dark; which, in case of dis- 
appointment, enjoins on the parties what Godwin denounced as a 
life of unchastity—the procreation of children in the absence of 
love ; which winks at the out-and-out sale of a girl’s person into 
life-bondage for hard cash ; which unequalizes the male and female 
children’s inheritance on the ground that women are a marketable 
commodity, and may expect to be ‘‘kept”’ by their husbands ; which 
enforces the barbaric restitution of conjugal rights; which sanctions 
the rape of a married woman; which refuses a woman divorce on 
the ground of her husband’s adultery; which offers the youth of 
the country the choice between an irrevocable bond and prostitution ; 
which calls into being a standing army of public women; and which, 
in consequence, hands down from generation to generation dis- 
tempers which would die out in a decade under a system of orderly 
freedom. 

“True,” replies the defender of the present. artificial system, 
“but what are we to put in its place? Our marriage laws and 
customs may not be perfect—nothing is perfect under the sun—but 
surely they are better than the free-love or promiscuity which their 
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abolition would make room for?” Here, again, we have a begging 
of the whole question. Would the removal of restraints be followed 
by a régime of promiscuity, or anything like it? Not at all. To 
affirm this is to despair of the race; it is to deny the very tendency 
towards monogamy which is so marked a feature if the history of 
civilization. It is to affirm that the law is warring against nature ; 
that in the absence of external coercion the observed tendency 
towards monogamy would be reversed. This feeble argument on 
behalf of despotism has snapped short off on every occasion on which 
it has been put to the test. It is on all-fours with the defence of 
the old usury laws, with the defence of State-enforced religion, with 
the defence of the old sumptuary laws, and with hundreds of other 
State measures of past and present times forbidding the people to 
rush on to their own destruction. People do not rush on to their 
own destruction, even when not dragooned by superior persons. On 
the whole, under the beneficent rule of natural selection, they make 
towards salvation. This is, doubtless, surprising to those who hold 
that we are all born in sin, and steadily treading the downward path ; 
but it is, nevertheless, an observed fact. And upon those who urge 
that it would be otherwise in this matter of sexual relations the 
burden of proof must rest. 

Let us endeavour to forecast what would happen in the absence 
of any marriage law whatever among people in an advanced state 
of civilization. Their habits, inclinations, and inherited moral in- 
stincts would remain unaffected. They would not suddenly become 
transformed into a herd of swine. Love, not being a thing to be 
ashamed of or secretly indulged, a well-disposed girl would under a 
free system, just as she now does, confide in her parents. The 
mother, father, or guardian would, just as is now done, make the 
usual inquiries, and, if satisfied, consent to the betrothal—call it 
marriage or by any other name. The absurd agreement to agree, 
promise to promise, now called an engagement, would probably 
disappear, and with it the even more anomalous action for breach of 
promise. The agreement would take the form of a public notifica- 
tion; that is to say, it would be registered. And provision would 
be made therein for possible issue, in the form of asettlement by the 
husband on the child, if any, contingent on the wife’s fidelity till its 
birth. This would practically amount to a one-year marriage. In 
the great majority of cases the contract would, of course, be renewed. 
To deny this is again to deny the truth of the monogamic tendency, 
which is a libel on civilised humanity. And it would soon be seen 
that, in order to save time and trouble in marrying again and again, 
the original contract should hold good until dissolved by the wish of 
either party, in the same formal and public manner as that in which 
it came into existence, namely, registration. The effect of dissolu- 
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tion would not be to relieve either party immediately. The hus- 
band’s liability for the children of the marriage would continue for 
the space, say, of one year, contingent as before on the wife’s fide- 
lity. And the wife would be unable to marry again during that 
period without forfeiting the settlement on the child’s behalf. And 
what would be the effect upon third persons? Adultery would 
become so rare and so contemptible (being wholly uncalled for) that 
the adulterer would be socially ostracised. It could be prompted 
only by the meanest and most sordid motives, or else result from an 
uncontrollable passion disgraceful alike to both parties. At the 
same time the law would take no notice of the act, except in so far 
as it affected the evidence of paternity. The settlement made by 
the husband would be cancelled, and the responsibility for the main- 
tenance of the child would fall back on the mother; just as it now 
does when no father can be indicated. In short the law would pay 
no heed to claims based on injury to the feelings. But cases of 
violation of the contract would be so rare as hardly to require sepa- 
rate consideration. In that minority of cases in which the union 
was dissolved by the wish of one of the parties, it would be done in 
the proper and lawful manner. And the obligation would continue 
for a period of one year after registration of divorce, or such shorter 
period as fulfilled the terms of the contract. For instance, if a 
child should be born the day after registration of divorce, the settle- 
ment would be good, and both parties would be at once free to marry 
again. A woman in the position described in the hypothetical case 
cited by Mr. O’Brien, could have no claim either legal or moral to 
compensation. After years of marriage, during which her youth 
and beauty “have been exhausted for the good of the firm,” she is 
deserted by her husband. Now, it must be admitted that either the 
union (so long as it lasted) was a love-match, or it was not. If it 
was, then the bill is paid. If, on the other hand, it was not, then 
it must be classed with what are now called immoral contracts. 
Unchastity, as one of our leading writers has said, is union without 
love. Morally, therefore, it is entitled to no compensation. I am 
not saying dogmatically that the State should refuse, as it now does, 
to recognise immoral contracts. By some, it may be argued that 
if a woman chooses to let her body out for hire, by the day or 
for life, she ought to be entitled to recover in a court of law; just 
as she could if she let out her horse or her sewing-imachine. All I 
say is that the public conscience is opposed to the sanctioning of 
such agreements, except in the case of a lease for life. And it 
would still be opposed to it in the absence of the existing legal 
system. 

It is unnecessary to go any deeper into group-motives. They are 
quite independent of the legal system in vogue. We may take it 
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for granted that the public conscience will not permit of infanticide, 
or of certain surgical operations ; and we may attribute the fact to 
the increasing sense of the sanctity of human life, or to any other 
cause. Anarchy or Archy, the community will in all probability hold 
the mother responsible for the support of her child in the absence of 
any evidence of paternity, just as it now does. And what is more it 
will hold her responsible in the absence of any express admission of 
paternity by the putative father, and a definite settlement by him on 
the child of the union, 

This, then, is the proper limit of State.action in the matter. It 
is not necessary to go with those who cry, “ Make a clean sweep of 
the whole affair: the sexual union of two persons in nowise concerns 
others.”” For several considerations point the other way. In the 
first place, in a moral age, love is not a thing to be ashamed of; 
indeed, successful love is universally regarded as a subject of legiti- 
mate pride. Secondly, it saves heart-burnings to know beforehand 
that a particular woman is appropriated, so to speak, and not properly 
open to attentions. Thirdly, public notification explains situations 
which might otherwise appear compromising. Fourthly, and chiefly, 
it makes the community a witness as to paternity, as the ceremony 
of adoption did in some places in the days before marriage. A man 
and a woman usually unite for one or other or both of two purposes, 
namely, the pleasures of love and the procreation of children. It is 
certain that as to the second of these purposes, the community is 
interested. The increase of population is a subject of general con- 
cern, even though the loves of citizens may be a matter of complete 
indifference. Hence the community will continue to sanction con- 
tracts providing for the support of children even when it has ceased 
to sanction agreements in which the attractions of one party are 
thrown into the scale against the wealth of the other. “But,” says 
Mr. O’Brien, “your free system makes no provision for the woman.” 
True, and why should it? The results of the union are equally 
beneficial to both—on the average. ‘‘ Not at all,” he rejoins, “the 
woman undergoes all the pains of child-bearing for the joint good ; 
towards this the man contributes nothing.”’ Here I join issue. In all 
healthy natural processes of life there is a nett gain of happiness, On 
the average, the pleasures outweigh the pains. On the average, life is 
worth living—a nett gain. On the average, the pleasures of love are 
an equal gain to both. And the pleasures of maternity outweigh the 
pains of child-bearing. I speak of those parental joys which the man 
cannot share or even conceive. ‘A woman when she is in travail 
hath sorrow, because her hour is come; but as soon as she is 
delivered of the child, she remembereth no more the anguish, for 
joy that a man is born into the world.” And the joy increases and 
outweighs the anguish a thousandfold. When, therefore, it is con- 
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tended that the joys of marriage are not equal for the two sexes, it 
is because the pains of labour are set off against the pleasures of 
love, and the ecstasy of maternity overlooked altogether. Mothers 
do not make use of this argument. Only those women who know 
nothing of the blessings of maternity speak of the pains of child- 
bearing in exaggerated language as an unmitigated evil cruelly 
handicapping one sex. Medical men are all agreed that as a rule 
women of mature age are unhealthy unless they have become 
mothers; and the best authorities are of opinion that in order to 
ensure perfect health every woman should give birth to two children. 
Complete life is the fulfilment of all the natural functions. And 
the flimsy theory that to enable a woman to attain to the complete 
life is to put oneself in the position of her debtor, requires an 
amount of sophistical underpinning which would tax the resources 
of a Mahatma. 

“ But,” retorts the defender of despotism, “ though you may have 
shown that the happiness of the two partners is equal, yet you must 
admit that the woman, being, to start with, a weaker creature, cannot 
bear children and attend to them during infancy, and at the same 
time earn her own bread on equal terms with the man.” I do admit 
it ; it is clear that the drain of vital energy implied by maternity 
must needs detract from the total individual vitality. I go further ; 
I admit that two and two make four. And what is more (though 
this is rank heresy in the eyes of the Superior Person), I believe 
that my fellow-men have recognised the same recondite facts. I sup- 
pose the foundation-stone of despotism, autocratic or socialistic, is, 
and ever has been, the firm faith of the Superior Person in the crass 
stupidity and incorrigible criminality of other people. Recognising, 
as I have said, all plain facts, what is more natural than that a 
man should help to support the wife of his bosom and mother of bis 
children ? Love, honour, and justice all pull in the same direction. 
It is also an observed fact throughout the greater part of animal 
nature—the Superior Person might advantageously study the habits 
even of the little birds in the trees. And yet we are solemnly told 
that, but for the strong arm of the law—the artful machinations of 
the Superior Person himself—all these potent promptings of nature 
would be as cobwebs. I repeat that in the absence of all artificial 
law on the subject, the unequal division of labour between men and 
women would continue, and in all probability increase. Wives tend 
to do less and less work. In the well-to-do ranks of life the women 
of to-day rarely do any bread-winning work at all. But the tendency 
can be based upon a much wider induction. Any one who compares 
the physical strength and intelligence of a horse and a mare, or of a 
lion and a lioness, will admit that the difference in favour of the male 
is very slight compared with the difference between a man and a 
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woman. He will also observe that a savage woman not only does 
more hard work, but is more capable of doing it than a civilised 
woman. ‘This is attributable to the fact that, in spite of the keen 
struggle for existence, woman, instead of becoming more capable of 
self-support, is actually becoming less so, by reason of the willing- 
‘ness of the man to work for her. That State-coercion is needed to 
back up one of the strongest impulses of humanity is too monstrous 
acontention to warrant further consideration. 

It is further alleged that to break up the system of lifelong mar- 
riagesis torun counter to the monogamic tendency. But who wants 
to break it up? The tendency of civilization towards monogamy is 
admitted ; and what is more, it can be shown that the artificial 
restraints imposed by the law tend the other way. It is said that 
there would be a large number of one-year marriages dissolved at 
the end of the year. Possibly; but how many one-day marriages 
are there now? And how many mal-unions would be obviated ? 
All those unions which ought by nature to be permanent would 
become permanent; and those which did not become permanent are 
precisely those which ought not to be permanent. To deny this is 
again to deny the monogamic tendency, and not to affirm it. And 
to dispute this tendency is to knock away the sole support of a 
marriage-system of any kind. 

But a free system, it is said, would lead to early marriages. True 
again ; but what is there to set off against the possible risk of over- 
population? To begin with, a death-blow would be struck at pros- 
titution ; and in the second place, many persons, having at the nor- 
mal age tasted the joys, &c., of matrimony, and experienced the 
burden of family cares, would probably be content in future, or at 
all events for long periods, to sit in the cool shades of single blessed- 
ness. Again, how sweet are the grapes that are out of reach! The 
thirstiest man is he who has no wine-cellar. The obstacles cast in 
the way of the natural satisfaction of the instincts only intensify the 
passions, and often divert them into morbid channels. And this 
suggests the answer to those who say that it is not a question of 
choice between early marriages and prostitution; that there is a 
thind course—celibacy. Are then the evils of enforced celibacy — 
of ungratified impulses—to count for nothing ? Is it really good for 
man to be alone all through the period of adolescence up to the age 
of twenty-five or thirty ? or for woman either? Is the effect on the 
race pood? To what is due the mass of morbid and stimulating 
pabulum flung to our youth of both sexes in the shape of sensational 
novels, obscene pictures, dubious dramas, low music-hall perform- 
ances, suggestive ballets, and meretricious entertainments of all sorts, 
with which London and Paris are deluged? Is it due to over-indul- 
gence of the normal appetites, or to over-restraint? Away with 
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cant; let us have the truth! I answer unhesitatingly, to over- 
restraint, Who are the customers of the purveyors of this garbage ? 
Unfledged city clerks, servant girls, army loafers, disguised curates, 
people too poor to marry, any but happily married men and women, 
Let Mr. O’Brien point out any haunts in Constantinople to vie with 
the social cesspools of Paris and London. Crush Krakatoa, Mr, 
O’Brien—stamp out Vesuvius; and then, perhaps, we will entrust 
you with the task of stifling the natural instincts and impulses of 
healthy men and women. Attempt it you can; but at what a cost! 
Consumption and hysteria on the one hand, debauchery and disease 
on the other. Do the fertilising streams from the hills strike you 
as excessive ?—then dam them if you dare. By Jupiter Pluvius, 
they will have their revenge, and the floods you yourself have created, 
will sweep you and your barriers into the sea. 

It remains to consider three fairly formidable objections to a free 
marriage system. 1. Married women’s property would become a 
tangled skein. 2. The effect on the bringing up of the children of 
a divorced woman would be disastrous, andjall the more so if she 
married again. 3. The danger of over-population would be con- 
siderably increased. Let us examine these objections in their order. 

It will be generally admitted that the present dependent condi- 
tion of married women as to their proprietary rights is a survival of 
the patriarchal system, under which the wives and children of a man 
were his own property. The system unquestionably worked well at 
one time, but, even in its present modified form, it appears to be 
somewhat out of date. It seems to lag behind the sentiments of the 
age. Marriage should in no way affect a woman’s control of her 
private property; at least, there seems to be no valid reason why it 
should. It will be said that creditors of the common household 
(shopkeepers and the like) would have a difficulty in knowing to 
whom to look; and that the absolute mutual trust implied by love 
would enable married couples to cheat third persons. But there is 
an old saying, “Father and son can cheat the devil.” And yet 
futher and son are not compelled to enter into partnership. Of 
course, there is much truth in the saying, but the remedy is obvious. 
The presumption should be reversed, that is all. When a husband 
wishes, for convenience’ sake, to become responsible for his wife’s 
debts let him publicly notify the fact; and until this is done let 
shopkeepers beware. Or if a husband and wife wish to be jointly 
and severally liable let them say so; it is an easy matter. As it is 
to-day it is no uncommon thing to see a notice in the papers that 
Mr. X. will no longer hold himself responsible for Mrs. X’.s debts. 
Besides, shopkeepers seem to have no difficulty in dealing with be- 
jewelled ladies who cannot find their marriage lines. The truth is 
Married Women’s Property Acts may be passed one after the other, 
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but until woman has the full control of her belongings both before 
and after marriage, her name will still be Hagar. 


An incidental, but very considerable, advantage of this reform 
is that marrying for money would cease to be the paying game it 
now is. The spendthrift in search of an heiress would disappear 
from the scene; or, at the worst, he would find himself outside the 
door with his debts on his hands after a very short spell of probation. 
And the extinction of fortune-hunters—the eradication of this fatal 
incitement to unchaste unions—would mightily strengthen natural 
selection, and so improve the race. When a b/asé old scarecrow 
marries a fresh young girl of eighteen summers one can hardly blame 
him ; perhaps he still believes in his own powers of fascination quite 
apart from his twenty thousand a year. And one can hardly blame 
the girl, who is quite possibly the daughter of a country parson with 
a dozen children and one hundred pounds a year. Who, then, is to 
blame? Why, the State, which sanctions an immoral bargain, 
every whit as bad in se as a bargain between a wayfarer and a pros- 
titute ; and in one respect worse, inasmuch as it is opposed to that 
policy of the law which will not in other matters enforce specific 
performance of a perpetual contract. Barbarities such as these—far 
worse than suttee—could not exist under a free system. So rank a 
weed can flourish only in the soil of despotism. 

Let us now turn to the effect of the system on the bringing up of 
the children of the divorced woman. Either she would marry again 
or she would not. In the latter event they would be in the position 
of a widow’s children. In the former event they would be in the 
position of children with a stepfather. Both positions are unfortu- 
nate, but not so deplorable that the whole foundations of society 
need be dislocated in order to evade them. The children would, as 
at present, be provided for by the settlement and by the mother 
herself, and sometimes also by the stepfather. I have seen three 
families all brought up in the same household with complete impar- 
tiality—the children of the wife by her first husband, the children 
of the husband by his first wife, and the children of the present 
union. Again, it must be borne in mind, if the separation is due to 
the woman’s love of change for its own sake, that not only are the most 
erotic women the least possessed of any natural love for children, as 
Mr. O’Brien admits, but also they are the least likely to have any. 
If, on the other hand, the separation is due to the man’s unfitness 
for the monogamic state, we have only to ask what would have been 
the condition of affairs if the union had been forcibly maintained. 
It is a misfortune to be fatherless, but it is a far greater misfortune 
to be brought up by parents who lead a cat-and-dog life. Even 
freedom cannot eliminate all the ills that flesh is heir to; it can at 
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best diminish their number, and minimize the effects of the re- 
mainder. 

Lastly comes the threadbare over-population question. I am not 
prepared to admit that, under a free system, in spite of early mar- 
riages, a larger number of children would necessarily be born. That 
they would be stronger, healthier, and more beautiful there can be 
little doubt. Natural selection would effect that. But would they 
be more numerous? It is a trite saying, and true withal, that 
youth marries in haste and repents at leisure. It is not to be 
expected that mere boys of nineteen and twenty should foresee and 
appreciate the full weight of family cares. They learn it to their 
cost by bitter experience. It is then too late to do more than 
repent. And what medicine is now prescribed for them by the 
orthodox economists? Is there not something revoltingly cynical 
in the advice usually tendered to the young married workman, 
whose work is hard, whose pleasures are few, and whose wages are 
at subsistence-level? ‘Prudence, my good fellow, self-control,” 
ery Mill and his followers; ‘you cannot afford a large family.” 
And then come the neo-Malthusians with their nostrums. Surely 
the obvious course, after a term of unwise matrimony, would be 
a term of celibacy with patience. Jmpecunious bachelors of the 
upper class remain unmarried. The last thing they dream of is to 
marry an equally impecunious girl, and then exercise self-restraint. 
But, to follow the career of the young workman. If he cared for 
his young wife and child, as most of them do (till the burden is too 
grievous to be borne), he would set to work’with a will and a purpose 
to build up a home. It might be years before he was in a position 
to marry her again; but Jacob toiled fourteen years for Rachel, 
and a nineteenth-century Englishman is not less steadfast and per- 
severing, where the reward is love. Anyhow, during all that time 
he would be free to work and to move about in search of work, 
instead of being compelled to go on adding to the population and to 
his own burdens, as practically he now is. To those who object 
that his freed wife would take up with a new husband, I reply, 
You are as ignorant of woman as you are of man. There are house- 
holds, it is true, where love flies out of the window as poverty creeps 
in at the door; but it is not of such that a race is built worthy of 
monogamy, and steadily tending towards it. Mutual respect and trust 
and hopeful encouragement would take the place of recrimination 
and remorse. Re-unions, like any other object of a noble ambition, 
would be deemed worth not only fighting for and labouring for, but 
waiting for. 

Finally, even granting that there might be more children, still 
they would be better provided for. The bulk of them would no 


longer be a proletariate of paupers, the outcome of a contract per- 
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ted by coercion. There is no stimulus to industry like the 
sight of children’s faces. And when the habits, customs, and 
laws of a country are such that children are born in proportion to 
the means of support provided for them, we may possibly have an 
increased population, but we shall have a more equal distribution of 
wealth. And I do not hesitate to say that, under such conditions, 
an increase would be a blessing rather than a curse. Only to a free 
people is there any hopeful significance in the words, “ Be fruitful 
and multiply and replenish the earth.” Who but a devil with his 
tongue in his cheek would pronounce such a blessing on the England 
of to-day ? 

In conclusion, I do not pretend to have touched upon all the diffi- 
culties of this highly complex problem. The questions with which 
[have dealt doubtless require further elucidation. But I trust I 
have said enough to show that the burden of proof rests on those 
who support the present coercive and restrictive system. I frankly 
admit that to those who hold certain prevalent cosmic theories many 
of my arguments cannot appeal. But “ to the solid ground of nature 
trusts the mind which builds for aye” ; and from those who accept 
this method I claim an answer, more especially from that increasing 
body of thinkers who have given in a general adhesion to the grand 
doctrine of political liberty—that every citizen should be allowed 
the fullest and widest possible freedom in all things, so long as he or 
she does not infringe on the equal freedom of fellow-citizens. 
WorpswortH DonistHorPe. 























THE FUTURE OF MARRIAGE. 
A REPLY. 


In replying to Mr. Donisthorpe’s suggestions for the Future of 
Marriage, and his strictures upon it as an institution, it seems to 
me unnecessary to follow him into sundry bye-lanes where he has 
wandered, as being somewhat apart from the argument, which really 
amounts to this: Is there any serious reason for altering the present 
law? Why was this law established? And: Has it fulfilled its 
purpose during the centuries of its continual observance up to the 
present time ? 

In order to answer these questions, I should like to begin by 
enumerating the various admissions made by Mr. Donisthorpe in 
favour of marriage as at present understood, and which go against 
his proposal to institute temporary leases in its place. 

He admits, firstly : ‘“‘ Even anarchists agree that upon the keeping 
of promises modern society rests.” He might have omitted the 
word “‘ modern,” because, where force is the only argument, society 
can hardly be said to exist at all. 

Now marriage is, as every one knows, a promise of love, fidelity, 
and obedience on the one hand, and of love, fidelity, and protection 
on the other; a promise made by two persons of fit age to judge for 
themselves, and, with most very young persons, under the advice of 
their parents, in cases where advice will be taken at all. It isa 
promise solemnly ratified after a term of probation (which Mr. 
Donisthorpe seems to hope will be done away with), publicly made 
so that any sufficient hindrance may come to light, and carried out 
with the full consent of both parties. What can show a fairer ( 
prospect than such a bond as this ? 
Unfortunately, we are all mortal, and many of us will, no doubt, 
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go so far as to confess ourselves sinners—in the Litany. It there- 
fore not infrequently happens that a union which should proceed 
from one of the highest and least selfish motives of which human 
beings are capable—pure love, returned in kind and in degree—is 
often entered into from mercenary reasons, alike on the man’s as on 
the woman’s side; or from the simple admiration of a pretty face, 
an occasion of stumbling less likely to beset a woman. Such mar- 
riages are doomed from their commencement to disaster, unless one 
or other of the parties should have so strong a nature as to rise 
superior to almost impossible conditions of existence. All this is not 
the fault of marriage itself ; the promise was not sincerely made at 
first; it was lightly held and ill-kept in the sequel. It seems 
to accuse human nature and not the marriage bond. 
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/Mr. Donisthorpe, further on, makes another and most important 
imission, viz., “That the tendency towards monogamy is a marked 
ature in the history of civilization,” and I wish to call attention to 
he fact that he uses the word “ civilization,” no doubt advisedly, in 
sference to the “world.” He likewise says that this tendency is 
B accordance with the laws of Nature. All this is full of comfort to 
those whose opinions he is attacking, for where, then, is the hardship 
of which he complains? and why, if no real hardship exists, should 
laws be repealed which are at present the only protection women and 
Wehildren have, and without which society would fall into a state of 
“tonfusion almost impossible to realise? At one point he agrees that 
a married woman is often unable to earn her own living; at another 
he compares her with the female of the brute creation, much to her 
physical disadvantage, und he gives as a reason for the physical 
deterioration of women that men are so ready and anxious to work 
for them. I seem to see a faint and far-off smile on the pale lips of 
thousands of my sex in sweating dens, in factories, in schools, in 
post-offices, where men, no doubt entirely to save them labour for 
which they are unfitted, would like to be hard at work themselves. 

It is quite true in the letter, but quite false in the spirit, to say 
that women of the upper classes do not work. They do not perhaps 
lift heavy weights, or actually labour with their hands, but there is 
much for any woman who is the mother of a family, and at the head 
of a large house, to do, which must be seen to, unless ruin is to 
overtake the establishment ; and, if she does her duty, her time will 
be fully occupied. Such a position is a career in itself, and excludes 
the possibility of any other constant employment. There must 
always be a head as well as hands, and this holds true of a-man’s 
house as much as of his office. 

It is certain that the well-being of the home depends even more 
on the wife than on the husband, hence laws which seem to press 
more heavily on her than on the man. Let the head of the house 
do the part for which Nature has fitted him; let the woman equally 
do hers, and there will be no more scandalous divorce-cases. No 
laws that can be made, however, can prevent disagreements from 
arising between persons who live together, were it but for a year, 
for no legislation can enter a man’s home and compel him to keep 
his temper or a woman to stop nagging, if that is their favourite 
mode of passing the time. 

Most people have told me that the first year of their married life 
was by far the least happy. They did not know each other’s dis- 
positions; they were perhaps jealous, uneasy, prone to take offence ; 
each had virtues of which the other did not dream, and neither had 
as yet learnt to tolerate the other’s faults. But just as life may be 
beginning to run smoothly, these two people, according to Mr. 

Donisthorpe, are to part, perhaps, in a fit of temper, and to begin 
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the same weary task again with some one else. Few of the better sort 
of women would undertake it. The treadmill would be far preferable. 

One great incentive to marriage Mr. Donisthorpe has omitted to 
notice, the desire we all have for sympathy and companionship, 
or, in better words than I can find, ‘The mutual society, help, and 
comfort that the one ought to have of the other in prosperity and 
adversity.” This is not to be had in constant change. Nor, I 
imagine, is it to be found where the interests which should be mutual, 
are easily to be separated. Affection grows only in certitude of pos- 
session ; interests become mutual in proportion as they are indis- 
soluble ; if you would have the flowers you must have, also, the 
conditions under which alone they can exist and grow to fragrance, 

Can any one be found seriously to maintain, as Mr, Donisthorpe 
seems to do, that what a woman brings into married life is not to 
some extent perishable? Is she to give her youth, her beauty, 
her devotion to a man who can, and possibly may, cast her of 
at any moment when perhaps sickness has enfeebled her, for a 
younger and more fascinating successor? Or is she to desert 
her husband because he has become poor or an invalid? Would 
this be for the public good? Can any one say that a man and 
a woman at fifty are on equal terms? The woman, at that age, 
has certainly lost her power of attraction, although plain living 
and high thinking may have spiritualized her beauty without 
robbing her of it altogether. A woman is never on equal terms 
with a man, even when she is young and handsome, because what 
is held to be a rare and valuable gift in her is less prized in him. 
And in what does a woman’s beauty consist? Is it not in true 
proportion, health, youth, and activity ? But a man’s chief value does 
not lie in his youth, and is indeed seldom developed till middle age is 
passed. Therefore, under such a lease as Mr. Donisthorpe proposes 
the man might rob a woman of her best while giving of his worst. 
But the deepest reason against such an easily dissoluble union is that 
in it but few women would or could give of their best. It is a truism 
to assert that selfishness is fostered where the ties of affection are 
loosened. 

It is idle to say that a man owes a woman no debt; the world’s 
experience, from the time when men forcibly carried off women until 
with more advancing civilisation, they honestly purchased them 
for so many cows, proves the contrary. The feeling is not dead 
yet, for I myself know a case in a remote country village where 
a farmer bought his carter’s wife for two hundred pounds. None of 
the three saw any harm in the transaction, and the woman lived 
happily in her new home, where she had been led by her first hus- 
band with a rope round her neck, according to traditional custom. 

The effect of the civil and religious marriage laws for centuries 
has been slowly to raise women from a condition of servitude; and 
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it is well known, that where woman’s position is highest within her 
‘natural sphere of action, there you will find the highest civilisation. 


It is generally admitted that a man inherits his brains from his 
mother, and the daughter her figure and disposition. You cannot 
expect a race to produce able men or beautiful women where the 
position of the mother is insecure and in so far debased. Mr. Donis- 
thorpe’s régime, far from preventing women from selling themselves, 
would, on the contrary, compel them to sell themselves to the highest 
bidder, while the race of match-making mothers and stern fathers, far 
from becoming extinct, would drive very much harder bargains than 
they now do in view of the fact that their daughters might shortly 
be back upon their hands. 

The great enemy of marriage is not its irrevocable character, but 
the increasing luxury and idleness of the present day which pervades 
all classes, from the highest to the lowest. Why is a woman to be 
too great a lady to attend to the smallest domestic detail? It is her 
business, her daily bread, so to speak, as a man’s work lies elsewhere, 
and she ought to pride herself on its punctual performance. Why 
is she not to be educated for the profession of a wife by being taught 
practical cooking, dress-making, and housekeeping? By all these 
things she enhances her own value and need not lose a single attrac- 
tion. Such a wife, far from being an expense and a drag, isa positive 
economy to a man working his way up in life. 

Mr. Donisthorpe has not entered upon the religious aspect of mar- 
riage, and therefore it is superfluous to allude to that view ofa 
question which he has not raised; but although in the beginning of 
his paper he says that the arguments, both for and against, have 
been weakened by disputations concerning the meaning of ancient 
writings and other irrelevant enquiries of a purely historic interest, he 
proceeds further on to quote from these said “ancient writings,” in 
order to prove that the joys of a mother far outweigh her pains. 
That may be so, and, as matters stand, probably is so, or the race 
would become slowly extinct ; but how about the joys of a mother 
who knows that before she is a few weeks older she may be separated 
from her newly-born child—her first child, remember? For is she 
to take it with her to the house of her next husband, and bring it 
up, perhaps, to hate its father, and in a way of which he might 
thoroughly disapprove, while all the time he is compelled to provide 
for it, and by law obliged to leave it a certain proportion of his 
property ? Yet this would happen under Mr. Donisthorpe’s plan. 
In either case a gross injustice must be committed, and a cruel hard- 
ship inflicted on one or other parent. 

Certainly the State might adopt a gigantic system of nurseries 
and schools for all alike, instead of only the poorer classes. The 
heir to a dukedom and the scavenger’s eldest might be both brought 
up together by the “ Parish,’’ with a result which would not, per- 
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haps, fit each admirably for his future state in life. This would, 
no doubt, obviate the tendency which father and mother would have 
to tear their child in two between them, but would it be satisfac- 
tory? What woman who respected herself would care to marry 
under the circumstances? You might as well offer to tear her heart 
out piecemeal with red hot pincers. 

Consider another point: How would social life be possible in a 
community if there were no security in the home and no continuity in 
the education of the children? They would grow up a race of 
hard-hearted little monsters, old before their years, or else the 
victims of every fresh fad of a new step-parent, and on whom no 
softening influence had ever been brought to bear. Then, indeed, 
we should see careers of crime before which our present records 
would shrink into insignificance ; then, too, a heartless and beautiful 
woman would rejoice, for she could command a long lease and extort 
heavy terms. Why should she not? She would owe nothing either 
to her husband or to society, and as religion would naturally enjoin 
old-fashioned marriage—nothing to God as well. There would 
be no difference between her and the most degraded of her sex, 
except in degree. Why should we not apply Mr. Donisthorpe’s 
principles to other social laws? Life then would become a sort of 
gigantic confidence trick, in which the weakest would be fleeced and 
receive no pity, while the strongest would flourish like a green bay- 
tree on the proceeds of his “ smartness.” 

Where would be confidence? All that you told your temporary 
associate would be poured into the ear of your successor, and by him 
or her given to the public. Where would be custom, companion- 
ship, or reliance ?—all qualities, far stronger than passion, which 
grow out of and outlast the first warmth of passionate attachment. 

Let us turn for a moment to the effect which married life has 
upon suicide—perhaps as good a test as any of its practical utility. 
According to statistics compiled by Dr. W. Richardson, it would 
seem that married persons commit fewest suicides, the single next, 
and the widowed most. If any evidence can be more trium- 
phantly in favour of marriage than the first of these statements, it is 
the last: and as it has also been ascertained that the married live 
appreciably longer than the single, there not only cannot be any great 
hardship in the existing state of affairs, but it must even be positively 
beneficial. As regards the necessity or desirability of early marriage, 
it may be remembered that the Zulu warriors were not allowed to 
marry till they reached the age of thirty. This did not make them 
less formidable foes to deal with. 

While Mr. Donisthorpe asks—“ Why should a woman be provided 
for ?”—he yet admits that love, honour, and justice all pull in that 
direction, and that she is not capable of such severe and continued 
labour asa man. That being, therefore, a question he has answered 
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entirely to the satisfaction of the advocates of marriage, I need not 
proceed to notice it. To suppose that, were there no law for the 
protection of what we are all agreed, it would appear, is a creature 
less able to fend for itself than man, men would fulfil every duty 
from a high sense of honour and from the natural instinct of protec- 
tion, which Mr. Donisthorpe admits they ought to have towards our 
sex, is to conclude that this instinct is more powerful than the 
strongest impulse in nature—maternal affection ; for laws are still 
enforced punishing women as well as men for hideous cruelty to 
their children. 

The Superior Person, so stigmatised and held up to ridicule by 
Mr. Donisthorpe, is yet a fellow-creature. With all his foibles it is 
hard that he should be branded as the author of Socialistic and 
Democratic Despotism—if that exists in England, which one has yet 
tolearn. It is harder still that those whom the Superior Person by 
his very nature would class as his inferiors, should put sentiments 
into his mouth of absolute absurdity. 

Not even the Superior Person would venture to assert that all people 
are incorrigibly stupid and criminal. But he would gently murmur in 
well-chosen language, such as I can only indicate bu. cannot hope to 
imitate, that the weakest link in the chain is the test of its strength, 
and that not all men can claim to live on the high-level assumed for 
them by Mr. Donisthorpe. There are thieves, there are forgers, there 
are even, in a crescendo scale, autocratic despots ; there are, in short, 
selfish men and heartless women. No law has altered or can alter the 
fact. All that law can do is to say, “If you follow your bent you 
shall suffer so much that it will not be worth your while to do this 
thing; if you injure your neighbour you must be taught to know 
better by means of punishment.” 

Mr. Donisthorpe goes on to enumerate, as an argument agains’ 
marriage, the various blots on civilisation which disgrace all large 
cities. He cites them in support of his views, and then goes on 
unconsciously to defend what he has attacked by saying that happily 
married men and women are not the customers who keep up the 
demand for such horrors. It seems as if the real argument under- 
lying the whole of his theory might be stated in a few short words: 
Make marriage more easy and less expensive. There lies the true 
gist of the matter. The great curse of modern society is to be found in 
luxury, idleness, and extravagance; in this, women are undoubtedly 
the chief sinners. Among the poorer classes, their dress, as compared 
with that of the women of foreign nations, is outrageously above their 
means, and revoltingly unpleasing as well. This, and the waste of 
good food, simply thrown away from sheer ignorance and careless- 
ness, positively horrifies anyone acquainted with the thrifty habits 
and suitable clothing of, let us say, French and Italian peasants. 
English people are notorious abroad for their extravagance, and are 
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deservedly taken advantage of in consequence. Let us only com- 
pare the habits of the French and English middle class—the neatness, 
the thrift, the aptitude for accounts of the woman, her position in 
the household—and we shall judge how that nation, which, justly 
or unjustly, is supposed to hold the marriage vows least sacred, has 
practically shown its respect for the institution. 

The connection between marriage and money, which Mr. Donis- 
thorpe derides, is surely natural enough, and would of necessity 
exist under his or any other thinkable system. The money which 
the woman brings into the common fund-as a general rule goes 
partly to the support of the house, partiy to her own private 
expenses. This is only fair and right; no law could alter it for 
the better. Private contracts, marriage settlements, arrange these 
things, and, unless in exceptional cases of rapacity on the one hand 
or weakness on the other, very justly so. That the man should 
bring nothing is usually regarded as an unnatural circumstance 
attending marriage, and one not altogether to his credit. Not so 
in the case of the woman, who may have been earning her bread up 
to the time of her marriage, and who must afterwards look after the 
house and nurse the children. She cannot be a bread-winner ; but 
the man’s profession is in no wise interfered with by marriage. A 
woman may bring money and a man brains—or the woman beauty 
and devotion, and the man either the means of subsistence or the 
power of earning it. All these are natural and possible combinations, 
but for a man to take everything that the weaker creature can give 
him, und cry at the end of a year or two, ‘‘ We are quits, since you 
loved me!” is a position which happily few men will be found to 
adopt or defend. 

Mr. Donisthorpe’s system would have for its probable effect, firstly, 
the immediate emigration of all the better sort of women to a 
country where they would not be treated like cattle; secondly, the 
entire loss of the moral influence of both parents over the rising 
generation ; and thirdly, the rapid deterioration of the race, from 
the fact that it descended only from the least desirable mothers. 
The question of marriage is not really one for argument. It has 
been tried, and by practical experience found to be the most perfect 
means of dealing with imperfect human nature. Such faults as it 
has are ours; its virtues are its own. It raises us, unless we 
degrade it. 

Let me now try to sketch as shortly as I can three households in 
three different ranks of life under Mr. Donisthorpe’s scheme of 
marriage leases. A young farm labourer meets a girl of eighteen, 
in service in a large house, where with only ordinary good behaviour 
and attention to orders, she may hope to rise to a lucrative situation. 
They decide to marry. He is earning fourteen shillings a week, out 
of which he pays one and sixpence for his cottage and sixpence to 
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his “club.” They live together for three years and two children are 
born to them. The man’s employer dies, or discharges in the winter 
acertain number of hands, a very common practice. Our young 
workman says to his wife: “You can go. I have nothing, and so 
can give you nothing. You may go into service again and either 
support your children or they will starve. I shall enlist.’ He is 
not heard of again. Everyone who is at all familiar with the lives 
of farm labourers must have seen, over and over again, the havoc 
that is made in a very short time with the health and good looks of 
their wives, for reasons almost too obvious to enumerate. Privation, 
hard work, want of rest when rest is absolutely required, these are 
reasons enough, but whatever the causes, the effects are the same, 
and a woman in this class is almost always literally knocked to 
pieces—like a young horse in a London omnibus—within a very 
few years. The woman of whom I have been speaking is no excep- 
tion to the general rule; but she meets with another man who wants 
some one ‘‘ to do for him,” as it is called. The wife is in this class a 
valuable property; she is an unpaid servant, in addition to being a 
wife and, perhaps, a mother. She naturally makes the best of a bad 
business and marries the second man. Her only chance of keeping 
herself and children from the workhouse is to bear whatever her 
second husband chooses to inflict upon her. I leave the instance 
to my reader’s imagination, only remarking on the extraordinary 
number of cases of shameful ill-treatment of step-children prose- 
cuted by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
Would these be diminished by Mr. Donisthorpe’s remedy ; and will 
the first husband be likely to return when he has saved sufficient 
money? I think not; he will start afresh with some one else. 
Suppose, on the other hand, that our young couple, who began by 
being honestly in love with each other, are asked to live apart. 
Which alternative will they prefer, a struggle made bravely in the 
comfort of each other’s society, or enforced separation during the 
best years of their life, after having once been together? There can 
be no doubt as to their answer, and it would not be what Mr. Donis- 
thorpe supposes. It would be far easier for them not to marry at 
all until they had enough to justify them in doing so. How often 
do we hear in that rank of life where divorce is a luxury not to be 
obtained under about £7 10s., a heavy sum to the working classes, 
of rough justice administered by a man, who murders his wife, with 
the rival he hates, in the most~ inexpensive and expeditious way ? 
He might not be willing to let the woman go so easily as Mr. 
Donisthorpe imagines, or she might lose her temper and betake her- 
self to bad language and vitriol, when he turned her out of doors 
and introduced a new wife. 

Take another case: Mr. A. is a rising barrister. He marries a 
charming girl, with whom he is deeply in love. They vow, as 
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people will, never to part—never tochange. They give little dinners 
modestly and neatly served, mostly for the purpose of propitiating 
people who can be of use to him in his profession. The picture is 
not highly coloured. ‘They ask, on one occasion, that wealthy soli- 
citor with whom Mr. A. is anxious to stand well. All with an eye 
to her husband’s advancement, she lays herself out to be particularly 
agreeable to him. She succeeds only too well. In return he invites 
them to his country house during the autumn vacation. Now it 
happens that he has recently lost his wife, who was certainly getting 
rather passée, under the following circumstances. As a very young 
man he had been extremely handsome, but practically penniless. 
A lady much above him in birth and in worldly riches had fallen in 
love with his good looks and married him in spite of her family, 
who pronounced him an adventurer. Her influence and wealth soon 
placed him as partner in that well-known firm in which he was before 
only a clerk. He made money and became, alas! as years went 
on, rather cooler to the lady. That headstrong character which 
had made her marry him at first in defiance of everyone now 
impelled her, in a fit of causeless jealousy, to leave him, carrying 
her young children with her, It is only just to say that the rupture 
would not have come from him, but having taken place, he did not, 
as she hoped, urge her to return, but began to think of pretty Mrs. 
A. (“married to that prig”’), and to consider whether he might 
not allow himself a younger and better tempered wife. His first 
overtures are indignantly repelled by Mrs. A., but by degrees the 
poison enters her mind. Their present poverty, want of prospects, 
the continual struggle to make both ends meet, contrast painfully 
with the pretty villa where they had been invited. At last the 
wealthy solicitor writes and makes her a formal offer. What will 
be the outcome of the business? How can there be a day’s peace 
or freedom from care and jealousy when any man or woman can 
with propriety offer to marry your wife or your husband under 
your eyes, when warning can be given to you as if you were a ser- 
vant? How do you think Mr. A. would like to hear of his little 
girl, just beginning to trot about, transferring all her childish love and 
pretty endearments to the man who has robbed him of everything? 
And yet you could not take the child from its mother; while worldly 
people would say Mrs, A. had done quite the right thing for herself, 
and country air would do wonders for the little one, which had grown 
pale and peaky in her London home. “Mr. A. couldn’t hope,” 
they would say, “that so charming a woman would waste her life in 
that poky street—the only wonder was she stayed so long.” 

Let me, in conclusion, take a third case. The Duke of Beaure- 
pas had originally married under the old régime, before the new 
law had revolutionized society. After violent opposition, the retro- 
spective clauses which the bill contained had been expunged and he, 
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had therefore only become a widower in the old-fashioned way—by 
the death of the Duchess. He had three good-looking daughters, 
to whom he promised what all his friends called (for so rich a man) 
the miserable pittance of fifty thousand pounds. The eldest, in her 
second season, made a great impression on the heart of the son and 
heir of a rich manufacturer. Now the latter was in himself a frugal 
man. He had made by sheer hard work every penny of his enormous 
fortune, and, although he was ready to spend his money, he gene- 
rally took care to see that he got his money’s worth. The marriage 
settlements were, roughly speaking, as follows :—twelve thousand a 
year guaranteed for three years, to keep up the young couple’s 
establishment, fifteen thousand pounds down for the education of 
the heir, if any, till he attained the age of twenty-one. The duke 
mounted his high horse, and, being father and mother both to his 
daughters, did his very best to obtain more satisfactory terms. The 
manufacturer stood his ground. He put down twelve thousand 
pounds, multiplied it by three, plus fifteen thousand at compound 
interest, and placed the total in a column, over which he had 
written Dr. Under Cr., further to the right on the same page, he 
could only enter: one son. It did not balance, and could not be 
made to. He thought it dear, but on the whole worth the money. 
The duke gave in, the young couple were married, but at the end of 
the three years the manufacturer did not feel inclined to renew his 
guarantee. The duke, meanwhile, looked about for a wife for 
himself who would help him with his younger daughters, whose 
coming out he anticipated with absolute dread. Many good dinners 
and-an easy life, combined with an hereditary tendency, had produced 
in him a gouty constitution. It was pretty generally known that, 
although really the best man alive, when he had a fit of the gout he 
was apt to make things exceedingly unpleasant for his wife and his 
valet. The late duchess had accustomed him to be adored, and had 
never contradicted him. His daughters, during the interregnum 
since their mother’s death, had got, perhaps, a little out of hand. 
Somehow the duke found a difficulty in persuading a young and 
pretty girl in his own rank of life to marry him. The elderly 
ladies, recommended by the family, had, strange to say, no attrac- 
tion for him. They left him cold, though other people cried, “ How 
suitable!” 

At last he met a pretty woman, not too young nor yet too old. 
She was very nice in her manner to him, and was fresh out of a four- 
years marriage contract to a man he knew slightly, who gave her a 
good character, putting forward as a reason for their separation the 
sudden fall in South African securities, which obliged him to reduce 
his establishment. The duke married this lady by public agreement, 
and therefore had no occasion to inquire what her religion was. It 
turned out, in course of time, that she was a Plymouth Sister, and a 
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most excellent woman, but what she thought to be her duty compelled 
her to do so many disagreeable things to the rest of the household 
that every servant left. The duke, who was devoted to her, had sub- 
mitted to many restrictions ; but when his cook, who had served him 
only too well for many years, resigned his place, he began to think it 
a. little hard. The “Sister” who succeeded was a poor substitute for 
the French chef. At last the duchess thought she would convert certain 
members of the theatrical profession then performing in the neigh- 
bouring town. One of them, a clever man and arising actor, expressed 
his conviction that, as his wife, she might do far more to spread her 
principles than in her present position. The duchess felt it to be her 
duty to comply with his request, and, having informed her husband 
of her intention, married the actor. I need only say of her that, far 
from converting him, she eventually came round to his way of 
thinking. The duke bore her loss wonderfully. His chef returned ; 
so he had his consolation. Their little son went with his mother, 
and took to the stage like a duck to water. When, through the 
death of his elder brother, he, in time, succeeded to the family 
honours, he was certainly, in appearance and education, very unlike 
any of his predecessors. His father had married several times, 
and on each occasion had thought it the part of a gentleman not to 
let a lady who had occupied the post of Duchess of Beaurepas go 
away unprovided for. At his death there was little left for his two 
unmarried daughters, and no ready money for his heir. 

I think it will be admitted that these three cases, taken at hap- 
hazard are not caricatures, but represent what, with human nature as 
it is, and is likely to remain, would be almost sure to happen. Imagine 
the position of a woman in her own house—the conduct of the 


‘servants towards an unwelcome intruder-—the cabals against her— 


the children, perhaps, by former wives. What vistas of unpleasant- 
ness and confusion worse confounded it would lead to! In short, 
three things would be absent from the marriage lease, which have 


‘ helped to make the present institution what it is. 


Firstly. Community of interest, than which no stronger bond can 
exist. 

Secondly. Confidence in the future; and, 

Thirdly. The common affection and care for the children—a feeling 
which has smoothed many a rough path and brightened many a dark 
hour. 

I purposely avoid entering on the religious aspect of marriage, 
Mr. Donisthorpe having abstained from attacking it on that side; 
but, taking his own admissions and what we know of human nature, 
his system would dispiritualize the central institution of civilized 
society, and reduce women to a level on which even the Superior 
Person whom Mr. Donisthorpe detests, would hardly care to place a 
criminal. 

Susan H. Mavmessury. 
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Mrs. Scuirizz1 was to be met at Charing Cross by her mother-in-law—a 
lady whose instincts always distrusted beauty, and who, strong in the 
virtue that comes of having never possessed it, felt herself bound, whenever 
circumstances permitted, to act towards her daughter-in-law the part of 
a guardian angel. Her zeal, indeed, was much in excess of that which 
awell-worn simile ascribes to the angels of tradition; and instead of con- 
tenting herself with keeping her charge under her wing, she endeavoured to 
hold her in the grip of her guardian clutches. Grenville gathered this and 
more from what Mrs. Schilizzi told him. He accordingly parted from her 
at Dover, taking the train to Victoria, and engaging not to call on her till 
she wrote to him to give him instructions. Reaching London at six, sleep- 
ing for an hour or two, or trying to sleep, he found himself by twelve 
washed and brushed and dressed, and so far as externals went, ready to 
face the world; but the day that lay before him seemed blanker than the 
sands of the Sahara. He could hardly realize what time of the year it 
was, or in which of its social stages he might expect London to be. Had 
the season begun? Was it the Easter or the Whitsuntide holidays? What 
acquaintances should he find present or absent? These questions pre- 
sented themselves, not because he wished for society, but for a reason 
precisely opposite. The social world, the world of dinners and parties, had 
become a thing which it was weariness even to think of. Could he have so 
aranged it, he would willingly have seen no one till the hour came when 
he should again see Mrs. Schilizzi. That, however, at the earliest, would 
not be till to-morrow; and meanwhile he had business matters to attend 
to, all of them fraught with pain, doubt, and embarrassment. He looked 
at the wall above his sideboard. His favourite painting was gone from it. 
He looked at a photograph of hishome. His home was about to go. Some 
dusty cards of invitation were still sticking in his looking-glass. One of 
them bore the name of the wife of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
remembered the party it referred to—his last before leaving England— 
small and brilliant ; no common political gathering ; and he thought of how 
he should soon return to the same house, not to fulfil but destroy the hopes 
that were then formed of him. His lawyer and the Chancellor—here were 
two people, whom he ought to see at once, and for seeing whom he ought 
to prepare himself; and more formidable still, he would have to commu- 
nicate with Lord Solway. But to none of these tasks, or the preparation 
for them, did he feel in any way equal. His mind shrank from them with 
an aversion at once weary and irritable, and wandered away to a certain 
suburban villa, till an impatient longing to reach it—a longing which he 
knew to be futile—threatened to incapacitate him for any other exertion. 
Presently, however, this weak and subdued condition aroused his own 
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contempt; and by a strong effort of will he pulled together his faculties, 
and forced them to their distasteful duties. 

First of all he began to write to the Chancellor, hardly knowing, when 
he took the pen in his hand, what he was going to say, or what position he 
should assume. But thoughts, however scattered, are things which, in 
many cases, need only a severe enough summons to gather them together 
in an instant. Some men often wait idly for their thoughts to inspire their 
will; whereas what they really need is, that their will should compel their 
thoughts. Grenville found out this; and presently, to his own surprise, a 
letter was written which exactly suited the situation. With every phrase 
of regret that could flatter the person he was addressing, he stated that 
private matters, which did not admit of explanation, would prevent his 
going, at the time arranged, to Constantinople, and indeed had rendered 
his whole plans so uncertain, that he must renounce all claim to the privi- 
lege of serving the Government. There was another distinguished candidate 
for the post he had thus renounced ; and he concluded his letter by saying 
that his worst regrets were tempered by the knowledge that his loss could 
be so well supplied. This letter he at once despatched by messenger ; and 
he then drove off to consult with his man of business. To renounce his 
career he found had been fairly easy. It was not so easy to write the 
irrevocable line, which would cut off from him for ever the old home of his 
fathers, haunted with memories of his childhood and dreams of future 
children. He contented himself, therefore, with learning the terms of the 
offer made, ascertaining afresh the present condition of the property, and 
saying (though his mind was really made up already) that he should have to 
consider for a day or two before he came to a decision. ‘‘ And yet,” he 
said to himself, as he left his lawyer’s door, ‘‘ why do I hesitate ? A home— 
a home for my children! I forget myself. A man situated as I am, has 
no need of a home; or, rather, for him a home must be for ever impossible. 
I must now write to Lord Solway and explain to him that I never shall 
have one.” 

This last was the hardest task of any; but again by force of will he com- 
pelled his thoughts to his service, and he cut an’ dasy way through 
difficulties he had fancied insuperable. He apologized for not having 
written earlier, to describe the upshot of his meeting with Lady Evelyn at 
Vicenza. He then explained that, far from having been able to propose to 
her, he had come to feel doubtful as to whether she even valued his com- 
pany, and that before he could assure himself as to how matters really stood, 
her aunt’s illness had for the time stopped everything. Here he suddenly 
paused, wondering how he should proceed. His letter thus far had the 
merit of being perfectly true ; but as to his political career, how could he 
be equally candid? He could not palm off on Lord Solway a reference to 
‘‘ private matters,” and tell him that a career in which he had taken such a 
fatherly interest was about to be abandoned for indefinite and mysterious 
reasons. ‘‘ And yet,” thought Grenville, ‘‘ what is there I can say ?’’ He 
detested falsehood; and it was impossible to even hint at the truth. At 
last he wrote as follows : ‘‘ With regard to my appointment at Constantinople 
there is still much to be settled; and it is partly on account of that that 
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now have returned to London. My confidence alike in your kindness and 
your profound knowledge of the world, enables me to say to you what 
another might misinterpret as ungrateful; and this is, that all these affairs 
of mine, which you have so generously tried to forward, are now in a con- 
dition to prosper best by being left to slowly settle themselves, unquestioned 
and unnoticed. In saying this,” Grenville added, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, ‘‘ I need hardly ask you to forgive me.”’ 

This letter he sent by post, feeling no special desire to expedite its arrival ; 
but when, having gone out for an hour or two, he came back to his room, 
he found an answer awaiting him, sent by hand, in the shape of an urgent 
invitation to dinner for the same night. He despatched an acceptance. 
Hateful as the thought of society was to him, the leaden intolerable time 
that lay like a scorching desert between him and the earliest post by which 
he could hear from Mrs. Schilizzi, was worse even than society, and society 
would assist in abridging it. Whilst he was dressing a large envelope was 
presented to him, from which he extracted a card for yet another entertain- 
ment—a concert in Downing Street, at the house of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

The moment he entered Lord Solway’s drawing-room, he saw that the 
party was one of the distinguished kind. There was no Royalty present ; but 
the first person he recognised was a celebrated dowager, whose diamonds 
were generally a sign that a king or a prince was in the neighbourhood. 
There was more than one blue riband; and but one unmarried woman—the 
daughter of a widowed diplomat. Lord Solway shuffled up to Grenville, 
greeting him with a benignant smile, which however benignant to friends 
seemed to hint that it could be saturnine to enemies. 

“You wrote me,” he said with a sort of hollow chuckle, ‘“‘a very nice 
sensible letter. It contained one thing only for which you ought to apolo- 
gize.”” 

“ What was that ?” asked Grenville. 

‘Your apology,” said Lord Solway. ‘‘Come—I must take you to the 
young lady—I don’t know if you know her—whom you are to make happy 
this evening. Lady ” he said, pausing before a magnificently dressed 
widow of sixty, ‘‘ this is a young man dying to make your acquaintance. 
He’s come all the way from Vienna to take you in to dinner.” 

*‘ How silly he is,” said the lady, who blushed and bridled till one of her 
chins overlapped her emerald necklace. ‘‘ I’ve known Mr. Grenville for years ; 
and I saw him at Vienna a month since.” 

She was indeed one of the luncheon party which Grenville had encoun- 
tered at the Embassy; and, however absent or dejected he might be ‘at 
heart, she left him at dinner no time to betray himself. Gossip and scandal, 
balls, liaisons and marriages, came from her lips sparkling like a succession 
of pearls: and she never had showed to greater advantage her talent for two 
things, which are not perhaps as different as might be thought from the names 
she gave them—picking people to pieces, and putting two and two together. 
Want of charity, however, has this advantage over charity, that it some- 
times fails at last; and it did so on this occasion. Lady found 
towards the middle of dinuer that the characters of all her acquaintance had 
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died a painless death at her hands ; so she left them in Grenville’s memory, 
where she knew they would come to life again, and turning to her other 
neighbour, a widowed duke of seventy, renewed, with a well-preserved 
archness for which she happened to be celebrated, an attack on his ducal 
heart, which practice enabled him to resist. In spite of himself, Grenville 
was becoming amused. On the other side of him was the one unmarried 
young lady, with the eyes of five-and-twenty, and the happy aplomb of forty, 
Grenville knew her by sight, but he had never made her acquaintance ; and 
he was pleasantly flattered, when she, the moment his widow had dis. 
carded him, met his eyes with a smile, and quickly began a conversation, 
She seemed quite aware that he had just come from Vienna, and treated his 
appointment at Constantinople as a matter of public news. She was ac- 
quainted with both cities, and talked about both pleasantly, giving her social 
judgments neatly, like the strokes of an artist’s pencil, never laughing at 
any one, not even the widow near them, but letting it be seen constantly 
that she could laugh if she chose; and all through this, by some subtle 
elusive means, not designedly, but as if by a natural instinct, she contrived 
to make Grenville conscious of two flattering facts—that she felt he was an 
interesting man, and that she knew he was a distinguished one. The anxiety 
and the longing for the absent, which was really occupying his mind, began 
to be overlaid and hidden by a little superficial pleasure, and after a time he 
felt himself taking note that the speaker's lips were pretty, and that her right 
cheek had a dimple. But the moment this crossed his mind, with a sudden 
and painful vividness, another image—other lips and cheeks—hovered before 
him like an image painted on the air. The first thing that reminded him of 
the charm of woman’s beauty repelled him from the women present, glori- 
fying the woman absent; and, completely for a second or two losing com- 
mand of his thoughts, he actually found himself murmuring the words, 
‘‘TIrma! Irma!” He turned to his neighbour. She was looking at him. 
There was no help for it—he lied. ‘I'm right again now,” he said. “I 
just had a twinge of neuralgia.” 

After dinner he fell an easier prey to a flattery, merely social, which he 
received from the elderly great ladies; and one of them who discovered 
that he had been asked to the concert in Downing Street offered to take him 
in her carriage with her. He went. There were many hours that still 
required killing. Before going to bed he wished to be absolutely tired, or 
he would not, he knew, get a single hour’s repose. The concert tired him 
more than the dinner party. Several women, charming, young, and beau- 
tiful, showed themselves delighted to see him, and counted on his return- 
ing the feeling. The feeling was not at his command, but the manner and 
look proper to it, from mere force of habit, came to his aid and produced 
themselves; and any one watching him would have thought on two or 
three occasions that he had fallen a happy victim to the eyes that were then 
detaining him. Several observers indeed did think so; but no observer 
could have known that at the very moment when appearances seemed most 
to warrant such conclusions the name of an absent woman was still secretly 
on his lips; and that the touch of a hand not hers on his arm, as he went to 
supper, sent through his nerves a shudder as if it had been some pollution. 
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The following morning, when his letters were brought to his bedside, it 
was some moments before he dared to look at them, he was so perversely 
fearful of finding that there was none from her. However, there was one. 
It asked him to come and see her at twelve. ‘I have told my mother-in- 
law,” it continued, ‘‘ that you know Lichtenbourg and the neighbourhood ; 
she. is not surprised therefore at my wanting to make some inquiries of 


you.” 
In one way this delighted him. He would be with her sooner than he 


expected. He had, however, the preceding night promised his host to call 
at twelve in Downing Street; and there was some awkwardness in post- 
poning so important an engagement. Postpone it he did, however, despatch- 
ing & messenger with a letter, full of excuses which were not perhaps very 
accurate. But the messenger had hardly been gone for half an hour when 
a telegram reached him from her, begging him to come at four. Here was 
adouble annoyance—first the dreary interval thus suddenly thrust between 
him and the time for meeting her; and then a confused sense of that strange 
feminine selfishness which will allow a woman sometimes to disregard in a 
man’s life every claim or interest not immediately connected with herself. 
For a moment there blew through his mind a little East wind of reproaches 
against her ; but this went by, and without losing a moment, he hurried off 
to Downing Street, reaching it before his messenger. He was naturally 
before his time ; and passed, as he knew he should have to do, a good half 
hour of waiting, which his thoughts made anxious and miserable. He 
tried to arrange precisely what he should say at the forthcoming interview ; 
but every moment his considerations were interrupted by thoughts of her 
without whom he could hardly breathe. He tried to sit still, and amuse 
himself with a few blue-books ; but a physical weight seemed to be lying on 
his chest and smothering him; and his nerves constrained him to keep 
moving about restlessly. He could think of only one thing which would have 
given him immediate comfort; and that would have been to tear to pieces 
two huge blue-books about the indigo trade, which he had twice taken 
up, and which nauseated him with their intolerable pages. But he stoically 
resisted this temptation of the devil; and a secretary at last appeared, -and 
invited him to the sanctum of the minister. The result of the interview was 
more satisfactory than he had hoped. It settled nothing, and therefore was 
quickly over ; and he went away with the news that, owing to certain recent 
events, it would be quite possible, if he wished it, to give him another two 
months before entering on his post or resigning it. 

The clock was striking four when he found himself on the heights of 
Hampstead ; and after much inquiry of the way, and numbers of misdirec- 
tions, his cab stopped at the gate of a semi-detached brick villa, separated 
from the road by a walk and a few flower-beds. As he rang the bell, a 
presentiment he was unable to conquer filled his mind, that she would not 
be true to her appointment ; and he had prepared his mind for the bitter- 
ness of learning that this was so. The door was opened by a man-servant, 
who looked like a dissenting minister; and when Grenville learnt from him 
that she actually was at home, the evangel that came from such a mouth, 
seemed almost incredible. He was shown into a drawing-room on the 
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ground-floor, where French-polish breathed from mahogany furniture, and 
antimacassars had settled themselves like a flock of sea-gulls. There wer 
some large but not beautiful pieces of Oriental china; some huge looking. 
glasses, hideous in florid frames; there was The Lady of the Lake ina 
varnished tartan binding ; some calf-bound volumes of a ponderous quarto 
Bible ; and on the chimney-piece, as Grenville at last discovered, som 
beautiful Greek vases, with figures of the Amazons on them, of Zeus and of 
Pallas Athemé ; but these, as it seemed from British ideas of decorum, hai 
been draped in veils of opaque spotted muslin. This discovery saved hin 
from the pangs of some moments of impatience ; and he was still beguiled 
by a sense of unexpected amusement when the opening door startled him, ani 
Mrs. Schilizzi entered. He had been secretly annoyed here, even mor 
than he had been at Vienna, by being forced to connect her with surround. 
ings 80 alien to himself; but the moment she now appeared, the effect of 
circumstances was reversed. Her dress, her look, her movement, seemed 
by contrast with the room to possess an added charm and refinement, 
giving her the aspect of an apparition: and her nearness to what was 
vulgar and tasteless showed him how completely she was detached from it. 

Her eyes were soft with a glad ethereal welcome; on her lips was an 
eager smile; but as he approached her, she gave him her hand in greeting, 
with a curious coldness which effectually kept him at a distance ; and with 
a quick, peremptory frown, ‘‘ Don’t come near me,’’ she said. ‘ You must 
sit there quite away from me.”’ 

In act he was completely obedient, but his mind was up in arms ani 
rebellious ; and though he still smiled as he spoke, and responded sufi. 
ciently to what she said to him, he felt his manner assuming a certain chill 
formality, which meant, ‘If you are distant, I can be distant too.” As 
for her, had his judgment been only calm enough, he would have recognisei 
in the tones of her voice, and in the way her eyes followed him, every- 
thing that she had left unexpressed in her greeting. He would hav 
recognised it also in something else, which did as a fact merely annoy 
him farther; and this was the sort of subject to which she managed to 
confine the conversation. She began talking about the vases. That was 
pleasant enough, and he really enjoyed a short laugh on the matter. Then 
she went on, ‘‘I don’t know what you will think of Mrs. Grudden.” 

‘¢ Who is Mrs. Grudden ?”’ he asked. 

‘“‘ Oh,” she replied, ‘my mother-in-law! She married again after Paul's 
father died. She, you know, was English—as English as any one couli 
be. She was born at Clapham, and belonged to some religious sect there; 
and this room represents her idea of the beauty of respectable holiness. 
Everything is an expensive protest against beauty of any other kind. She 
and Paul’s father quarrelled like cat and dog; but, as soon as he died, she 
began to speak of him as a saint, and she kept those vases there as ‘s 
souvenir of my dear first husband,’ though I fancy she enjoys their petti- 
coats partly as a slap at his memory. He brought them from Athens, and 
they really are very fine. Mr. Grudden, who died of a sore throat which he 
caught at a meeting for the suppression of dancing on the stage, was at first 
anxious to have them broken to pieces ; but my mother-in-law, who resents 
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all. suggestions on principle, has often told me how indignant she was at this 
one; and then when Mr. Grudden timidly ventured on another, which was 
that they should be sent as a present to the British Museum, ‘ Mr. Grudden,’ 
she said, ‘I know my own business best. Were they sent to the Museum, 
their indecorum would be exposed to the public. Here, modestly covered, 
they at all events can do no mischief; and I can avoid affronting my 
dear first husband’s memory, without feeling that I have any sin on my 
conscience.’ ”’ 

In the way all this was said there was no trace of unkindness. There 
seemed to be in her nature a sort of gentleness which left her blows their 
precision but checked their force just as they were in the act of striking. 
Under other circumstances all this would have given him pleasure ; but 
now, in his present situation, half separated from her, seeing her only in this 
breathless interval, he was longing to breathe to her some words of devotion 
and to receive from her the comfort of some answer ; and her wasting this 
brief opportunity in gossip about Greek vases and a mother-in-law, began 
to fill him presently with a bitter sense that he was being trifled with. He 
tried once or twice to force her to speak more seriously, but each time she 
reverted to topics that were more or less trivial; and at last, stung with 
her treatment, and hardly reflecting on what he did, he arose abruptly, and 
said to her, ‘I have bored you enough. I must be going.” 

“Must you?” she said, startled, and looking as if she understood 
nothing of his mood. ‘* What time is it? It is late. Perhaps you had 
better go, then.” 

He had not expected to be taken at his word like this. He stared at her 
incredulously for a second or two, and then, in a voice which she hardly 
recognised as his own, ‘‘ When shall I see you again?” he said. “TI will 
never come again, if you don’t wish me to. I will never trouble you more.” 

“Bobby!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ what can you be talking of ? How silly 
youare! You had, indeed, better go now, unless you wish to see Mrs. 
Grudden.” For the first time, as she looked at him, it struck her that there 
was pain in his expression. She came close to him, and taking him by both 
hands, with distress in her own eyes, she said to him, ‘* What is it, dear?” 

“I feel,” he said, ‘‘ that you have hardly let me speak to you, and now 
you turn me away, as if I were some chance visitor, and you will not even 
trouble yourself to tell me when, if ever, I am to see you again.” 

“ Don’t,” she said, ‘‘don’t remain any longer so near me. I feel as if 
all these mahogany chairs had eyes. You can see me to-morrow, I think. 
Ihave to go to my lawyer's, and you might take me afterwards to some 
place where we can have luncheon. I will let you know to-night. Please 
don’t be angry with me, but go.” 

Half soothed by her parting words and manner, and yet still embittered 
by the unnatural constraint of the interview, he went out into the maze of 
suburban roads, and heavy with a sense of desolation began to walk 
towards London. But a week ago—only a week ago—they were in that 
enchanted world of forest and lake and solitude, and now, he reflected, how 
great and how desolating was the difierence. 

The following day the promised letter arrived, and, having repaired at the 
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hour named in it to the street where her lawyer lived, he waited for half-an 
hour, and she at last came out to him.’ There was a well-known hotel in the 
neighbourhood, and they lunched together in the coffee-room. Confidential 
conversation was, under the circumstances, impossible; but there was some- 
thing in her manner which spoke to him of her affection as plainly as words 
could have done, and perhaps more plainly than was prudent. But after 
luncheon she was obliged to meet her mother-in-law, and they parted without 
the solace of one single natural moment. 

In the next few days they met in the same way. Sometimes she was 
tender with him, as she had been on this occasion: and not she, but 
circumstances, were the only objects of his resentment. But once or twice 
she seemed ill-tempered and absent; her business seemed so to preoccupy 
her as almost to put him out of her thoughts ; and once, when he slightly 
reproved her for not noticing some personal question, she turned on him, 
saying, ‘‘ What is it you ask me? Do you think I came here for the 
purpose of talking to you?” 

That evening he wrote this in his diary: ‘‘ We have two consciences—a 
moral one and an intellectual one; and most men, who have not silenced 
both, are not only accustomed at times to examine their condition, but from 
time to time see it in dffferent lights. Both morally and intellectually, ina 
way I could never have anticipated, I have seen my conduct and my choice 
in life justified. That is to say, I have seen this at times. But putting the 
moral question quite aside, and regarding it as settled, my intellectual con- 
science at moments exhibits me to myself as a fool. Here am I, delibe- 
rately—not in an impulsive moment—but deliberately, and with a careful 
and painful choice of means, preparing to divest myself of everything which 
the ordinary judgment would pronounce to be best worth living for. I am 
casting into the fire all that ambition craves for. The home of my family I 
am going to sell ; and all chances of a home in another sense I am volun- 
tatily thrusting awayfrom me. And for what? This very morning, before 
I met her, I was with my own man of business, again going over the details 
of the proposed sale of my property: and when I met her, for whose sake 
I am doing this—good God! how does she receive me? I should have 
felt ‘less pain had she stuck a dagger into me. No—no. It is not the 
pain I wince at, but the thought that her nature makes it possible for 
her to inflict it. And yet, all the same, I can plead for and make outa 
case for her ; and then—here is the distracting part of the matter—the 
moment I have done this I refute all my own pleadings, and represent her 
to myself as everything that No, I won’t think of it. But apart 
from this, how wretched my position seems, Three-quarters of an hour 
out of the twenty-four is all I now see of her; and these few minutes are 
snatched with difficulty, and preceded by hours of anxiety, as if all time 
was on the rack. And yet—and yet—if you are not the most contemptible 
of women—Irma, Irma, I should like to be saying this to you—if, in short, 
you are worth anything, to me you are worth everything.” 

Two days later he met her in a happier way, and so soon as the con- 
ditions were changed she changed also. She became like her former self. 
She wrote to him: ‘‘Call for me here at two, and we will go to my own 
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house. I have several things to attend to; and I should like you to see 
the place.” 

This invitation to Grenville was like summer returned in winter. It is 
true that when she met him in Mrs. Grudden’s drawing-room she still 
treated him with a certain superficial coldness, but it was a coldness which 
her eyes belied. 

“ We will walk,” she said. ‘It is the other side of the Heath. Come: 
Iam quite ready. Let us be out of this dreadful room, As I told you the 
other day, my mother-in-law and all Paul’s family seem to be staring at me 
out of these mahogany chairs.” They were soon outside, and escaping 
from the region of streets, had taken a path over the broken and furze- 
grown heath ; and now, as they seemed to be more securely alone toge- 
ther, her own natural manner, which Grenville had almost forgotten, 
eame back to her. 

“Irma,” be said, ‘do you know how I feel now? I feel as if you had 
been dead, and had suddenly come to life again.” 

“Indeed,” she replied, ‘‘I have been living under conditions that well 
might kill me.’’ Her look and manner both showed that she understood 
him; but they left him sore with a sense that her sympathy was inadequate 
tohis pain. ‘There,’ she said presently, ‘there is our house beyond 
those pine trees.” 

It was a large stuccoed villa in a garden full of foliage, with a gleaming 
conservatory on one side, and stables and out-buildings on the other. The 
drive and the flower-beds were kept with exquisite neatness ; some Guernsey 
cows were grazing in a quiet paddock; the stone steps that led to the 
glazed doors of the entrance, were as white as a clean table-cloth. LEvery- 
thing presented the aggressive and painful neatness of a man who can feel 
himself a gentleman only when his clothes are new. Indoors Grenville 
received the same impression. The floors were scrupulously polished ; the 
walls smelt of paint and gilding: but at the same time he was astonished by 
the quality of the objects that surrounded him. There was in the hall a 
magnificent Italian coffer, and a huge picture, which purported to be a 
Rubens, and which, if not an original, was at all events a splendid copy. 
There were fine Florentine chairs, and a large Venetian mirror ; and doors 
on one side opened into the conservatory, which was green with tropical 
vegetation. The reception rooms were just what the hall might have led 
one to expect. The ceilings were gaudy with Parisian clouds and cupids ; 
there was abundance of modern furniture, which had been bought at an 
exhibition ; some Sévres and Chelsea china; some marketable modern 
pictures ; and placed about under glass cases, some cameos, some crystal 
goblets, and other objects similar. Though nothing individually was first- 
rate, nothing was bad: but the effect of the whole was frightful. It repre- 
sented a life altogether at variance with whatever beauty the individual things 
possessed. Grenville tried to keep this impression to himself, and merely 
said to Mrs. Schilizzi, ‘‘ What a fine collection you have here!” 

“Paul,” she replied, “‘ says there is not a thing that would not fetch now 
at Christie’s fifteen per cent. more than the price he paid for it. Come—I 
will show you his room.” 
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This was full of floridly-carved walnut furniture, much resembling that in 
the apartment at Vienna. It was all, as cabinet-makers say, en suite, and 
the walls were adorned with pictures of race-horses and ballet-girls, and 
some shelves designed for books, but used for boxes of cigars. On the thick 
hearthrug was an electro-plated spittoon. All bore the same relation to the 
houses to which Grenville was accustomed as a school-boy’s nonsense verses 
might bear to a passage from Virgil—composed of the same materials, but 
differing in having no meaning. At last, however, a door was opened, 
through which he passed into a wholly different atmosphere. Here was a 
room, chill indeed with the tidiness that comes of being not occupied, but 
full of all the signs of delicate and refined life. The chairs were covered 
with old-fashioned flowered chintz ; there were books in profusion, bound, 
not expensively, but with all the careful taste of one who evidently loved 
them. Over the chimney-piece were a few Chelsea figures; and on each 
side of the mirror were some cases of old miniatures, 

‘*T have told the househeeper,”’ she said, ‘‘to let us have tea here. We 
can be quiet here for a little; and, dear friend, for a little I can be myself 
again. How horrid and how strange you must have thought me, these 
last five days. Bobby,’ she went on, ‘‘ this room means to me an entire 
lifetime. It echoes with painful memories—with my first acquaint- 
ance with pain. And yet, compared with the other rooms in this house, 
I look back on it as a haven of rest—as a place where my heart ceased 
aching.” 

He began to look at her books, at her pieces of china, and her miniatures. 
She went round the room with him, standing by him and explaining every- 
thing. He saw the volumes she had valued most when a child, with the 
blots and pictures she had made on margins and title-pages. She pointed 
out to him her mother’s miniature and her father’s; and all the affection and 
purity which had brooded over her childhood, seemed to spread its wings. 
over both of them, and fold them in a common shelter. ‘ Irma,” he said 
‘* where shall I see you to-morrow ?” 

‘« By the way,” she answered, “I wanted to talk to you ‘about that. To- 
morrow I am quite free. Mrs. Grudden is going into the country ; but the 
day after 1am doing the same thing myself. That day is Saturday; and 
I must stay away till Tuesday.’’ An exclamation of displeasure involun- 
tarily escaped from Grenville. ‘ Don’t be angry,” she said. ‘“‘ Why should 
you be so hasty ? You can come with me if you like. That was what I 
was wishing to tell you. Iam going to a little seaside place in Suffolk, to 
be for a day or two with a child of one of my sisters.” Grenville’s expres- 
sion underwent an immediate change. This news, indeed, was beyond all 
his hopes. 

“Of course I will come,” he said. ‘But about to-morrow—listen. I 
have seen your home to-day. Will you come with me and see mine to- 
morrow ? I am going to visit it, perhaps for the last time. It is,” he went on, 
‘‘ only thirty miles from London,” And he mentioned the railway by which 
to reach it, and also a convenient train. At first the expedition struck her 


as impossible. The fear of her mother-in-law seemed to paralyse her powers. 


of movement ; but the longing to come with him, growing as she thought 
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over the project, presently showed her the means of absenting herself 
without offence. 

‘At the appointed hour they met at Waterloo Bridge, and an hour’s rapid 
travelling brought them to a Hampshire station, situated in a region of fir- 
woods and wild commons. The dusty road, along which they were soon 
driving, was bordered with trees which made a flickering shade. Yellow 
gorse glittered ; red-roofed cottages sunned themselves; and the signs of 
old-world inns swung by the broad footpath. The whole landscape was full 
of that singular primitiveness that is to be found in so many places that 
are almost within sight of London ; and Mrs. Schilizzi was at once surprised 
and delighted at it. At length they reached a wide undulating heath, tufted 
with gorse and heather, and surrounded by belts of woodland, where white 
glimpses of several important houses showed in the distance, sheltered in 
the haze of trees. In the middle of this heath, at the beginning of an abrupt 
ascent, Grenville stopped the driver, and proposed to his companion that 
they should walk. He took her by a footpath up the slope through the 
gorse-bushes ; and the moment she reached the summit she stopped short 
with an exclamation. For there, on a slope beyond, backed by blue fir- 
woods, and fronted by grass and fern, a forest of twisted chimney-stacks 
rose from a dim red pile, whose magnitude was at once apparent from the 
number of its mullioned windows. Curious turrets in the garden, steps 
and balustrades, were visible. An avenue of elms climbed the slope to the 
house ; and hardly a furlong off were the lodge gates giving access to it. 
“And is that your home ?”’ exclaimed Mrs. Schilizzi. ‘“ How beautiful!” 
The words were ordinary enough; but there was a sort of sob in her 
utterance of them, full of thoughts and feelings which she was unable to 
speak. ‘‘ And am I depriving you of this?” Such was its general meaning. 
Grenville knew that it was so, but affected to be otherwise occupied ; and 
when he spoke he forced his tone to be cheerful. ‘‘ Do you see this?” he 
said, as he pulled a parcel from his pocket. 

“Yes,” she replied. ‘‘ What is it?” 

And as she looked and spoke, he saw that a tear fell from her cheek upon 
her glove. He showed her with a laugh, a false beard and whiskers. 

“T don’t,” he said, ‘* want to be recognised—in case there should be 
anyone to recognise me. I want to go as a stranger, and I have an order 
to view, which will admit us. Look—are the things on properly? I wore 
them at some private theatricals; and my oldest friends said that they 
would never have recognised me. Tell me—do you think you would?” 

She assured him his disguise was sufficient, and not altogether unbecom- 
ing; and they went together up the avenue. It was evident that the place 
received a certain amount of attention: but signs of neglect and dilapida- 
tion might be nevertheless traced everywhere. There was a sheet of water 
covered with green weed ; there were fences ill-mended ; and clumps of trees 
and shrubs killing each other for want of pruning. At last came the iron 
gates, just outside the house. Half their scroll work was eaten away by 
tust. They passed through these into a great gravelled enclosure, and 
made their way towards the lofty windowed walls, which the down-drawn 
blinds covered with blots of whiteness. 
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«‘ My tenants,’’ said Grenville, ‘I know are away now. I shall pass for 
a stranger—for an intending purchaser. I couldn’t have borne to be seen 
in my true character. Everything here has for me some memory—-every 
door—every window—even that old kennel there.” 

An echoing peal of the bell had meanwhile summoned a servant; and in 
the course of a few minutes they were making their tour of the house. On 
the principal floor, reached by a wide oak staircase, was a magnificent suite 
of rooms, hung with tapestry, and leading into a long gallery, full of old 
chests, and spinning-wheels, and the boots and breast-plates of cavaliers, 
To Mrs. Schilizzi the whole place was a revelation ; and her breathless appre- 
ciation of it beguiled Grenville of his melancholy. 

‘¢ We never,” he said in French to her, ‘‘ used to live in these rooms, 
We could hardly afford even to have them dusted. Our quarters,” he con- 
tinued, when they descended to the floor below, ‘‘ our quarters were here, 
looking out on the garden.” And the servant, as he spoke, admitted them 
to a good-sized drawing-room, hung with portraits, and surrounded with old 
gilt tables. On one of these portraits Grenville fixed his eyes; and then 
said hastily to the servant, ‘“‘ Pray open the dining-room—and the library, 
too, and the boudoir. I know the house—I shall have to see all of them.” 

The man went; and as soon as they were left alone, ‘‘Irma,”’ said 
Grenville, ‘‘ that picture is my mother. That is my little sister. Do you 
see this marble table, with a pack of cards inlaid in it? My mother was 
sitting by it, her head resting on her hand, the only time I ever said an 
unkind word to her. I was only fifteen then. I remember to this day 
the line of pain that quivered at the corners of her closed mouth. Every- 
thing speaks to me here. Don’t think me a fool. I hope that man's not 
coming. I shall be too blind to see him.” 

His head was turned from her. He looked as if he were staring at the 
wall ; but a moment later he turned to her, first biting his lip, then forcing 
a laugh ; and there was nothing left in his eyes betraying a want of fortitude. 
Afterwards they went into the garden, and then through portions of the 
park. He pointed out to her the bark of a youngish beech-tree, on which 
some letters were cut, distorted by the rind’s growth. They were still 
legible ; and they spelt, ‘‘ Robert Grenville.” 

‘* Come,” at last he said to her, “ come—we have seen all. When my 
mother and my sister died, I was fonder of this place than of anything.” 

** And now,” she said, ‘‘ for the suke of a worthless woman, you are going 
to rob yourself of all that was most dear to you.” 

“No,” he replied, ‘‘a woman has revealed to me something that is 
dearer.” 

At a convenient spot he freed himself of his slight disguise. They re- 
joined their carriage, and the train was hurrying them soon to London. 
Her manner to him now had a tenderness he had never known in it before. 
Her being before had seemed to cement itself to his. It seemed to him 
now to be compassionately brooding over it. Poetry and prose came into 
strange contact. The sight of the signs and advertisements along the line, 
which showed them they were nearing London, suddenly roused her after 
a long silence. 
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“You,” she whispered to him, ‘‘ who are sacrificing so much for me, if 
Thad courage, I should say to you, Do not complete the sacrifice. But I 
ean’t. I can only say, let me do my all to repay youforit. I never knew 
till to-day how much you really cared for me. It has been a day of happi- 
ness, and also a day of trouble.” 

“‘ Trouble is to love,” he replied, ‘‘ what the night is to a star.”’ 

* Vauxhall!” shouted a voice outside. ‘‘ Tickets ready—all tickets!” 

They both laughed at the interruption, and their parting at the terminus 
had peace in it. 

Next day they again shared a journey, moving away from London to the 
quiet of the Suffolk shores. The melancholy of yesterday, the anxieties and 
jarring incidents of the days preceding, gave to them now a feeling of 
exultation, as if they were escaping from some house of bondage; and as 
for the sacrifice which had so lately saddened both of them, he had for- 
gotten he had to make, she, that she had to accept it. 

The watering-place they were bound for was little more than a fishing- 
village, with some villas, an hotel, and a terrace of lodging-houses annexed 
to it; and though in its season Cockneys swarmed like flies in it,'now it was 
fall of its own local silence. Two musty cabs, however, were waiting 
patiently at the station, whose drivers appeared even more surprised than 
pleased when two well-dressed strangers appeared and engaged both of 
them. Mrs. Schilizzi was to stay in lodgings that had been engaged by her 
sister. Grenville had, by telegraph, ordered rooms in the hotel. The two 
abodes were not very far apart. They both looked on a wind-swept down 
or common, fringing which was the beach and the shining sea. On this 
¢ommon they had arranged to meet in an hour; and Grenville saw at a 
glance that there would be no chance of their missing each other. They 
met. After the jars and noises of London, and the painful and precarious 
meetings which, straining the nerves of each and trying the tempers, still 
left smarting traces of the pain that had been thus inflicted, the intense 
peacefulness which now surrounded them lay on their ears like velvet, and 
found its way into their souls. The only sounds heard were intermittent 
and isolated—the occasional rattle of some solitary cart or van, or of one 
little yellow omnibus with the packages of some commercial traveller, the 
Voices of a child or two playing, or of one man calling to another by name, 
or the fall of the waves which, long and slow and shining, curved into foam 
and fell on the shingle not far away. She took his arm, confidingly, with a 
frank temerity, and they went towards the beach, over the thin pale- 


‘eoloured grass, crunching with their feet as they did so many a drifted 


shell. Scents of the sea moved and floated in the air, and their hearts were 
filled to overflowing with a deep tumultuous tranquillity. They sat on the 
shore ; played with the pebbles and threw them ; and watched the dove- 
coloured clouds change their shapes on the horizon, and catch the gleams 
of sunset. 

** To-morrow,” she said to him, “‘ we will manage to dine together. This 
évening at six I must have tea with my little niece. You can dine mean- 
while, and take me out again afterwards.” 

At a little distance was an old wooden pier, dilapidated, and looking like 
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the ribs of some wrecked vessel. An hour or two later they walked to it, 
when it looked black in the moonlight, and they sat together almost silent 
on one of its crazy benches. The tide was full, There was a hush on 
the breathless waters: and the heart of each had the hush and fulness of 
the tide. At last, however, Grenville roused himself, and instead of frag- 
mentary whispers, began to speak with a distinct and deliberate utterance, 
which might to a passing listener have sounded entirely commonplace, but 
to her was far more convincing than the customary murmurs of sentiment. 

‘‘Trma,” he said, ‘‘I wish, not for the sake of vanity, that you would 
think over certain merits, which I may venture to think myself possessed 
of. I am a good man of business. Were there any occasion for my 
doing so, I could go this moment into many a City office, and amend the 
details of many a financial scheme. I have a keen sense of humour, and 
a certain amount of cynicism. I think also I am a seasoned man of the 
world; and no one has known better than I how to value the world’s 
advantages ; and I am certainly not mad. But my love of you—I am not 
in the least exaggerating—has acted like an alchemist, suddenly trans- 
muting life for me, and turning my estimate of things entirely topsy-turvy. 
What I would utter to you if I could in all the language of poetry, I repeat, 
I endorse, in bald matter-of-fact prose, and in cold blood I affix my signa- 
ture to it. Nero wished that the people had only one throat, that he might 
cut it. All the things I care for, have only one pair of eyes; and they are 
close to me—close to me; I see them shining now. Irma,” he continued, 
his voice growing gradually lower, ‘‘my heart is like a cathedral, where a 
lamp is always burning in your honour, and where sometimes in honour of 
you there is nothing but solemn silence, and sometimes the murmur of some 
new act of devotion. Do my words reach you, so as to make you feel their 
force! Or are they like a jet of water, which breaks into faint spray, before 
it strikes the object it is aimed at? If this is so, you must come nearer 
and meet it.” 

“Don’t,” she exclaimed. ‘‘Don’t. Your words not only strike, but 
penetrate: and my heart is so full of what they mean, and so jealous of 
losing it—that what shall I say? Bobby, I can hardly bear it. I am 
rather sad to-night. I will tell you why to-morrow.”’ 

To-morrow came; but the promise was not at once fulfilled. In the 
morning she was sad no longer. She was buoyed up on the tide of a 
triumphant happiness against which she could not struggle; and the 
horizon of the day before her was like that of a summer sea, which met 
heaven, and hid all the world beyond. Some hours she devoted to her 
little niece, doing for her all that could be done by the kindest mother ; but 
every minute not thus occupied, she was with Grenville, full of a simple- 
hearted happiness which trouble dared not sully. But towards the evening 
her sadness returned again. They were sitting on the beach, watching 
some distant sails, Suddenly she said to him, “ To-day you've been very 
good tome. You've not been angry with me because I’ve given so many 
hours to my niece ; and yet I am sure it tried you. But you knew it was 
my duty; and you never once looked cross at me. I am so touched, dear, 
by all these little forbearances. And yet—oh Bobby, Bobby, there is some- 
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+thing I want to say to you. I wanted to say it last night, only I hardly 
knew how ; and all to-day I’ve not wanted to say it at all.” 

“What is it?’ he asked. She hesitated and blushed. She began to 
speak, and then stopped herself. What was in her mind Grenville could 
not conjecture ; but one thing came clearer to his view than ever it had 
done before—the fact that for him she was guilelessly and defencelessly 
truthful. There was something almost painful in the degree to which this 
touched him—in the new and sudden call which it made on his care and 
tenderness. ‘‘ What is it?” he asked again. ‘Tell me. I shall under- 
siand, whatever it is.” 

“Yes,” she said; ‘‘I indeed believe you will. You understand me too 
well; and it—you are too good tome. I think I can tell you now. You 
see, Bobby, my loving you—you see sometimes it’s mere happiness, just 
as it’s been to-day ; and then at other times it overwhelms me and lifts 
me like a religion. It was like that last night, and it is so again now. 
And this is what I feel——if we weren’t in a public place, I should like as 
I told you to hide my eyes on your shoulder. I feel that the higher and 
purer my love gets, it raises some standard in me by which I condemn 
myself; or at any rate, it makes doubts trouble me, which in more careless 
moods I can answer. Don’t be angry with me. I blame myself, not 
you.” 

‘“‘T myself,” he said, ‘‘am not free from trouble. When I put before 
myself our position in general terms, often and often I condemn it; but 
when I think of it as it really is, and when I think of you as a part of it, 
let me say what I may to myself, it is redeemed, and my blame falls 
powerless on it. But oh, Irma, I ought to say this to you: If you don’t 
agree with me naturally, I don’t want——how difficult it is to say some 
things—I don’t want to cajole you with what your conscience may resent 
as sophisms.” 

‘¢ Dear,” she said, ‘‘ I did not mean to distress you. I believe at heart 
I feel exactly as you do; but my doubts will come at times, and I like to tell 
you everything. But this evening, Bobby, they have come, not, I think, 
on their own account, but merely because my spirits are getting a little 
low again. I have a sort of presentiment that something bad will happen 
to-morrow ; and even if it doesn’t, to-morrow is our last day here. The 
day after I shall have finished my business ; and then I shall have to leave 
you and hurry back to my children. To leave yon—that will be sad 
enough ; but not even for your sake would I stay away from my children. 
Perhaps if they were here I should have none of these morbid fancies.” 

‘‘TIrma!” said Grenville, ‘‘ what have you just been saying? Do you 
suppose that when you go I shall not go also? As long as your welfare 
will not suffer by it, and as long as you will allow me, I mean never to 
leave you. And as to your children—I should hardly believe I had any 
place in your heart, if that place in some ways were not subordinate to 
theirs.” 

When they parted that evening, ‘‘ Please,’ she said, ‘‘ don’t fret about 
me. Your goodness, though it sometimes troubles me, always drives away 
each cloud of trouble it raises.” That night she wrote: ‘ What a strange 
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father, its voice coming now from one place, now from another quite oppo- 
site, as if it were urging on me two different sets of arguments. What alot 
of books—scientific books—lI have read about it, long before I thought that, 
for my own peace of mind, I should ever have to consider how far they 
were true. I believe, however, that I am really learning one thing, which I 
had often heard before but never realised ; and that is not what conscience 
is, but what a woman is. A woman can appreciate reasoning as well as a 
man can; but it is not by reasoning that she sees her own way in perplexity, 
I can reason, and say that I am breaking some ties which, if everybody broke, 
all society would be ruined. But then, again, comes an answer, I learnt 
from him ; that if everybody loved as we loved, all society would be ele- 
vated. I constantly tax myself with making Paul miserable. But then 
again comes the answer, that this misery is merely imaginary, that it 
is merely the creation of some conventional formula, for I am merely 
giving to another what is nothing but dross to him. So, too, I can apply 
to myself all these names, which are the first stones cast by self-con- 
stituted accusers. But against names like these I hardly care to defend 
myself; I know them to be so inapplicable that they hardly cause me 
uneasiness. All they do is to turn me away from argument, and drive 
me back to my own consciousness of myself, which, in spite of every 
argument, remains still the same, like a flame inside a lantern which no 
wind can agitate; and then I know that my heart is not impure, and that 
the hunger of my soul is not to be faithless but to be faithful ; that in spite 
of all the little selfishnesses that sully one’s daily life, I long to consecrate 
my whole being to him. Even asI write now, some voice of the spirit fills 
me. That would sound nonsense to many people; but to me it is full of 
meaning. Words—words! where are you? Come to me, help me. Ifa 
rose has blossomed, I can see it. If an aloe has blossomed, I can see it. I 
can see that under his influence I myself have blossomed. It’s a fact. 
Why should I vex myself by insisting on it any farther? As for argu- 
ments, they must play at see-saw if they will. They wilh sometimes make 
me feel that there is nothing to be said for us; sometimes that there is 
nothing to be said against us. But whatever is proved, oh, you who have 
chosen me, and whom I have chosen, I know that I love you; and when I 
trust to my consciousness and my instincts, I feel that loving you was the first 
right thing I ever did, and that all hope and all elevation is contained in it.” 

Nor next day was her state of mind changed. The thought that this 
peaceful interval would so soon come to an end did, indeed, sadden both of 
them ; but it was a sadness brooding over peace, like clouds over a quiet 
sea. The midday post, however, brought her a letter from London, bearing 
many stamps on it, and darkened with re-directions. ‘It is something 
from Paul!” she exclaimed. Her cheeks flushed as she read it. ‘His 
work at Smyrna is nearly done,” she said presently, ‘‘ and—what is this ? 
There are some new waterworks at Bucharest, for which the firm has a 
contract. He will be going there in three weeks. He supposes that I and 
the children are in Vienna or with the Princess; and as soon as he is able 
to do so, he will come to us.” 


thing is the conscience! It often seems to me like the ghost of Hamlet's 
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She dropped the letter on her lap, and looked at Grenville silently. ‘ Of 
course,” she said at last, “it must have happened sooner or later; but 
sometimes, Bobby, sometimes one forgets things.” 

“If you,” he replied, ‘‘are as serious as I am, we both of us have to 
face a difficult and painful situation. I have known this all along; still, 
when a thing comes close, of course at first one shudders at it; but even if 
our path grows stony, do not the less lean on me.” 

As he spoke her smile again came back to her, but she only acknow- 
ledged his words by her sudden look of happiness. He felt that this gave 
him a new insight into her character. He felt that many things in her 
behaviour, many little cases of what seemed neglect and carelessness, were 
due not to any want of recognition on her part, but to foregone conclusions 
that he would take her recognition for granted. And so through all that 
day, though a certain sadness filled it, a happiness reigned which the sadness 
only deepened. They arranged to dine late, so as to catch the last glow of 
the evening; and again they sat on the shore together, playing with the 
pebbles and the sea-weed, and watching the waves fall. Everything on 
which their eyes rested was steeped in a pathetic beauty, which did not 
come from the sunset, though that indeed was beautiful, but which comes 
at any hour to things seen for the last time. She had been repeating some 
random fragments of poetry. Once or twice she had quoted a line wrong, 
and he had laughed at her. Some sorts of ridicule are more tender than a 
caress. For one verse especially he insisted on finding fault with her. It 
was an English verse of eight syllables, and ought to have run thus :— 


‘¢ See, on the shore the waters fall.’’ 


She, however, turned waters into ‘“ waves,” and he tried to convince her 
how halting she made the metre. Presently a thought struck him, 


‘See, on the shore, the waves fall! ”’ 


he repeated. ‘Do you know in itself that metre is pretty ? I can’t tell 
why, but my thoughts at this moment are in tune with it. Irma, be quiet 
amoment, and I will set them to the music of your mistake.’’ He borrowed 
apencil of her, and the back of an envelope ; and now murmuring to him- 
self, and now writing, he was occupied whilst she watched him. ‘ Listen to 
this,” he said at last. She leaned her hand on his shoulder, and watched 
his hasty scribblings as he read :— 


‘“ See, in the west the day fails ; 
Low on the sands the waves sound ; 
Slow on the down the lean sails 
Of the mill drift round. 


‘* See, in the west is one star! 
See, a day we have found fair 
Is leaving the things that still are 
For the things that once were. 


‘¢ Hold me fast by your true hand 
Turn away from the changed sea. 
Our day forsakes the forlorn land, 
Never forsake me!”’ 
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Cuapter XVII. 


“Tam alone. I now have time for reflection, undisturbed by those anxieties 
which, when she was at Hampstead, almost every day and hour were the 
blot-like shadows of my hopes. I shall follow her soon; but she has been 
obliged to rejoin her children; and I must remain here in London for yet 
another week or so, in order to complete the sale of my property. As for 
that, the bitterness of death is past. Not yet legally, but still so far as ] 
am concerned finally, the matter is settled. My family is come to an end. 
It has no home, and no future. My own feeling at present, is much like 
that of a man who has just lost his teeth, and whose mouth is strange to 
him ; or who has just lost a limb, and still feels it aching. If Lady Ashford 
could read this diary, which was begun at her suggestion, what a triumph 
it would be to her! And yet, once or twice, though I hardly like to record 
it, this doubt has come to me. I have asked myself whether one fine 
morning, I shall not wake up, and find that all this conduct of mine, has 
been that of a drunken man who has half undressed himself in the street; 
and has made himself for ever a laughing-stock to himself and his friends 
also. Yes—I have asked myself this: but the same answer is always— 
always—reiterated—that I am not like such a drunken man, but that I see 
clearly ; and that the treasure which I thus deliberately choose, is for me as 
a human soul, worth more than anything which I give up for it. 

‘‘Indeed I am so fur from being mad or drunk, that I have not even 
lost my ordinary prudence. For the one relation who depends on me, 
I have taken care that all provision shall be made. As for myself, I 
shall when she dies, be rather better off than I have been: and I shall for 
the present be a little, but not much poorer. I shall make up for that by 
leaving these rooms next autumn, and taking some that are cheaper. Six 
weeks ago, my prospects were somewhat different. I had then before me 
visions of big houses, and servants, and all the life that goes with them. 
Yes—yes—I know quite well what I am losing. No miser, unwillingly 
counting over his coins as he pays them, knows better. 

‘‘As I think all this over, I sometimes fancy that I am listening to 
two inward disputants arguing, and I smile as I listen, because I know 
which will win. One attacks me as depraved, wicked, and foolish: the 
other defends me, taking up every point, curiously, coolly and fairly, and 
disposes of it. The attacking party—the counsel for the prosecution, is 
extremely furious and voluble; and there are two qualities in his rhetoric 
that at first intimidated me. He laid down all his propositions as if no one 
could question them, and they were all of them propositions I had certainly 
heard before. He said, ‘ You are ruining the happiness of a home ; you are 
betraying a friend ; you are wronging a man who has trusted you, and who 
has never injured you.’ And he went on in this way till he was out of 
breath. Then the other began, taking every point in order. ‘ Ruining the 
happiness of a home!’ he exclaimed. ‘ What does that mean? The home 
in question had none of that happiness which the conduct now in question 
could ruin. Weak indeed must be the case of a prosecution, when one of 
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its most formidable argument rests upon something which is, in this case, 
a mere conventional fiction—some Richard Roe, or some John Doe of 
morality. Ifthe happiness of a home has been here affected in any way, it 
has been rather repaired than ruined. Betraying a friend,’ the counsel for 
the defence continues. ‘ Here is another fiction—not a fiction in some cases, 
but a fiction here ; and yet always assumed conventionally, whether true or 
mot.’ And then the counsel, turning to the jury, which is myself, says, 
‘The arguments we have just been listening to, pretend to be those of the 
conscience. They illustrate a fact I have very often suspected, namely, 
that much which passes for conscience, or a man’s own inmost voice, is not 
what it seems to be. It is not what he says about himself—he who knows 
all the circumstances ; but what he thinks other people would say—people 
who could know only a part of them, and that part the least important. It 
isnot the voice of your own judgment on yourself, but your hypothetical 
anticipation of how other people would misjudge you.’ In many cases I 
am convinced that this is absolutely true. The counsel for the prosecution 
isfarious. He drops the tone of argument, adopts that of a sermon, and 
quotes various phrases which either have no meaning, or derive it from an 
s#sumption that the text of the New Testament is inspired. Instantly the 
other one interrupts him. ‘ Stop,’ he says, ‘ fora moment. Recollect yourself, 
and be consistent. What is your attitude towards dogmatic Christianity ? 
Bo you believe that directly or indirectly the words of the New Testament 
¢ome from some miraculous source? Will you stake your spiritual exist- 

mee on the truth of the Nicene Creed, of the doctrine of verbal inspiration, 

of the infallible and supernatural authority of patristic and other traditions ? 
Not you. Rightly or wrongly you assent to the scientific methods of the 
age; and none of these doctrines for you are more than facts of history. 

How do you dare then—is this your spiritual honesty—to bully me with 
texts and opinions, whose authority you yourself deny? The fear which 

you seek to raise in me, and which if you could raise it you would attribute 

© conscience, would indeed be fear exactly as described by Solomon—it 

Would be a betrayal of the succours that reason offereth.’ At this point, 

matters take a new turn. The prosecutor shifts his ground, and goes back 

to reason. ‘Suppose,’ he says, ‘I admit your arguments to be right in 

your own case, that your own personal conscience has not full grounds for 

condemning you, yet what would be the result were this to be admitted 

generally ? Everyone would apply this admission to himself, to justify any 

¢aprice however depraved or wanton. He could persuade himself that it 

applied to his circumstances just as well as to yours.’ ‘My friend,’ the 

other answers, ‘all that you say sounds admirable, till you come to examine 

the sense of it. The sense of what you just have urged, if it has any sense 

is this:—that we must submit to a verdict of conscience in cases where 

We knew it to be wrong, for fear that others should not submit to it in cases 

where it would be right.’ 

“And so they go on—these arguing voices within me: and I listen to 
them with an interest in their general bearing which sometimes makes me 
forget that they have any reference to myself. And then when I remember 
that they have, and it all again becomes personal, I am tempted to ask 
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myself whether my real conscience must not be dead in me, whether I have 
not lost my perception of right and wrong, of depravity and elevation, if I 
allow myself to remain doubtful in so grave a matter. I put the question 
to myself with complete fairness, and out of the depths of my conscience or 
consciousness comes always the same answer. There is a passion that 
degrades, and there is a passion that raises. Mine is the passion that raises, 
How do I know this? By its fruits I know it. And what are its fruits? 
It has given to fidelity a meaning I never before conceived. It has made 
fidelity a part not only of every action, but of every thought. It has nerved 
me not only for great sacrifices, which once made are made, for ever, but 
for all those self-restraints and self-denials, for which occasion is always 
arising, and in which the larger sacrifices are repeated daily. It has shown 
me that the truest pleasures of life are the simplest. It has given wings to 
the flesh, which have fanned themselves into the world of the spirit. It has 
touched corruption, and corruption has put on incorruption. If anyone 
would understand natural religion, let him understand a natural love like 
mine. This is that hidden well to which all the pleasures and virtues and 
faiths and aspirations, repairing, in their golden urns draw light. It con- 
tains everything that can make us value life, and regret yet be resigned to 
death.” 

So wrote Grenville on the day of Mrs. Schilizzi’s departure. That even- 
ing he went out to a party, not that he was inclined for society, but that he 
feared the weight of solitude. When he returned to his rooms he turned 
again to his diary, and, with trouble marked on his forehead, he proceeded 
to write thus :— 

‘‘On many occasions, but more especially when I have been a passenger 
in some great ocean steamer, and have watched the beauty of its lines as it 
cut the waves, and the ceaseless sliding flash of its huge machinery, the 
measured reeling of those towers of steel, the cylinders, the rise and fall of 
the burnished piston-rods, the sway of the returning cranks—rising and fall- 
ing, turning and returning, all fulfilling faithfully their appointed courses, 
I have been lost in wonder at the perfect skill of man.’ ‘And then—I have 
thought of man as we all know him, imperfect; and again and again I have 
said this to myself—What men make is so much better than what they do, 
what they do is so much worse than what they are. To-night I have felt 
this bitterly as regards myself. In these pages, but an hour or two ago, I 
talked of my fidelity, which went through all my acts and thoughts. And 
now to-night—what wayward devil was in me ?—miserable as I was, smart- 
ing as I was with the sense of her absence, I have allowed myself to take 
some sort of alien pleasure in the eyes of other women. Each time it was 
for a moment only. It was a poor little starved emotion, which I stamped 
upon every moment it showed itself. And yet, if she knew of this I should 
be ashamed. And mentally, amongst all those people, I kept saying to 
her, ‘Irma, forgive me; I am yours, and yours only.’ I won’t write more 
about these misdeeds. Never till now would they have seemed to me mis- 
deeds at all. What to you, Irma, seems an infidelity I should have looked 
on as fidelity to any other woman. This occurs to me. Suppose in this 
diary I were to be absolutely unreserved, telling all my minutest fauJts, even 
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sto those of each thwarted impulse, not only would another reading it think 
me worse than I am, but I should probably myself think so. We should 
‘both of us probably think that I was vain-glorious in describing my virtues, 
and the more candid I was in confessing my sins that the more remained 
behind, being too shameful for confession. If one man, or only a few men 
are candid in this way, they are certain to be misjudged thus. They will 
‘seem to be worse than others, only because they are more honest. And yet 
if only a few men would with absolute truth give us some record of the 
workings of their consciences, what advances in knowledge might be made. 
‘* Irma—you will never see this. These words will never reach you: but 
before I go to bed let me solemnly swear this to you—that if you could see 
the whole of my heart and soul, these sins which, small as they are, I repent 
80 bitterly, would not destroy your faith in me, or make you think me less 
wholly yours. All my life turns to you. All my life depends on you.” 
Mrs. Schilizzi’s plans were to go at once to the Princess and bring the 
¢hildren back again to the hotel in the forest; and there,as soon as he could 
do so, Grenville was to rejoin her. It would bea day or two, therefore, before 
he could count on hearing from her, although even on the second, though he 
knew she would be spending it in the train, he fondly hoped that she might 
manage to dispatch a line to him. He knew that under the same circum- 
stances he would do so to her. But no line came. The disappointment 
could not be said to have taken away the sunlight from him, but for all that 
it did take away the sunshine. He went mechanically about his melan- 
choly legal business. He dined out as if he had been dining in a dream, 
and he knew no happiness till weary he went to bed, hoping that sleep 
would hurry him to a letter from her next morning. There was one. It 
was written hastily; most of it was mere fragmentary news, but there was 
aphrase or two, and a sentence that breathed affection, filling him with a 
sense of it like a box of spikenard broken, That day was a happy one, 
except for one discovery which it brought to him—that his business would 
keep him in London for ten days instead of for a week ; but this was again 
counterbalanced by his news from Mrs. Schilizzi. Her husband, she had 
just heard in Vienna, would be later in returning than he anticipated ; so they 
would at all events have some time in which to set their house in order. 
That day was a happy one, but the next was a total blank. There was 
not so much as a line from her. Then came a weary third. Again there 
was no letter. He had written every day, pouring out to her every thought 
of his heart. He had hardly been able to bring himself to close his enve- 
lopes, and cease sending his voice to her. Like Dante’s souls in purgatory, 
up till now he had been “ contented in the flame,” but this third day,’s 
silence was more than his nerves could bear. No one watching him, no one 
talking to him, as he went through his business, and dined out, would have 
guessed from his acuteness in the one case and his flow of conversation in 
the other that a tooth sharper than the serpent’s was gnawing him under 
his shirt and waistcoat. A week went by before he had heart to continue 
his diary, and when he did so his record of that week was as follows :— 
“Of all physical maladies perhaps the most acute is sea-sickness, and yet 
one receives so little pity. With regard to the pains of the soul, the heart, 
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the spirit—the devil knows what to call it—I am beginning to see that the 
same thing holds good. Some of the most pitiable are those that would be 
least pitied. I think this week I have been almost mad sometimes, and 
even now my temper gets into my pen, and I talk of the devil before I know 
what I am doing. I am a fool—a fool; and yet I am not a coward, for to 
all the world I have shown an unruffled front. But—fool I must be; for 
what is the cause of my wretchedness? Merely that a woman in ten days 
has written only three times to me, and one of these times only three care- 
less lines. What a trifling calamity that sounds to one who reads of it! but 
to me who feel it—what has it meant to me? Here is a woman for whose 
sake I am renouncing everything. Iam remaining in London for no other 
reason than to complete the death of my ambition, and the act that will 
make me homeless. And through every hour of the day her image has 
haunted me. Every thought I have thought I have mentally brought to 
her, as some Catholic votarist lays flowers upon an altar. The one occu- 
pation that has brought me any real comfort has been to write to her. All 
my hours of exertion have been like steps to that hour which was dedicated 
to this writing. And each day all my hopes naturally were to hear from 
her. I have been accustomed to reason with myself from my own experi- 
ence, and knowing how to write to her is for me a daily necessity; how 
every day I am straitened till this is accomplished, I cannot but conclude 
that unless her affection were decreasing, to write to me would be an equal 
necessity for her. 

‘“‘Two of her letters have been almost worse than none—evidences of 
arelessness far more than of care. I was patient at first, though disap- 
pointed: but at last the gathering pain burst out in my mind like a 
‘fountain of bitter water. Much as I long to be honest, I cannot for very 
‘shame's sake, commit to paper all the things I have said about her; andI 
cannot, for another reason—because no words could express it—commit to 
paper the misery in which I said them. But the kind of judgment which 
‘in these moods I must have passed upon her, I can describe in general terms. 
.Just as her connection with myself has been ennobled and sanctified in my 
eyes, by my believing it, as I have done, to be the result of a serious 
passion, so the moment I was tempted to consider that passion a caprice, 
not even strong enough to have the semblance of unselfishness, her whole 
conduct and character have entirely changed their aspect. My devotion to 
her has turned into a sort of surprised contempt, to be equalled only by my 
own contempt for myself. 

** Stay, stay.—It will be perhaps as well if I do actually record one or 
two specimens of my accusations against her. I have said ‘Here am I, 
who am giving up all my life to her: and she will not sacrifice for me even 
five minutes out of the day.’ I have said also ‘And does she feel it a 
sacrifice to write to me? If she does, by feeling so, she shows the 
sacrifice worthless.’ Again I have imagined myself saying this to her. 
‘The things you value in life, you value in this order—first, your chil- 
dren, then your clothes, then your comfort—and after your comfort, you 
have fancied you valued me.’ 

‘And day by day, whilst she was forcing mo to think like this of her, I 
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was completing for her sake the surrender of all my worldly prospects. 
Had I been forced to be solitary, I think I should have gone mad. I have 
been constantly mixing in society by way of a counter-irritant; and the 
kindness I have met in the world has seemed such a strange thing to me, 
when compared with her cruelty, for whom I am giving the world up. A 
few nights ago, at a concert, whom should I meet but Lady Evelyn Standish, 
Was she different, or was I different, from whatI or she was at Vicenza? It 
seemed to me that there was a deeper welcome in her eyes. She took evi- 
dent pleasure in being with me, She contrived to dismiss civilly everyone 
who attempted to interrupt us ; and I remained at her side, talking to her all 
the evening. And I thought, ‘I am giving you up for that hard, thankless, 
woman!’ And yet, all that evening, not for a single moment did I let 
voice or look convey any thought or feeling, which was more than a friend 
might have conveyed, or by which that hard, thankless woman would have 
been wronged. 

“Were my mood as I write this, the mood I have been just describing, I 
should never have had the heart to make so miserable a confession. But I 
have as yet told only half my story. I have said that I —I myself—have 
been accusing her. It was not I, but some pack of rebellious voices in me 
—wolves of the spirit, which in lacerating her, lacerated me first. As for 
me—as for my real self—I was ashamed that the purlieus of my mind 
should harbour such beasts of prey: and day by day I fought with them, 
beating them down, and striking them into silence. How quickly they 
sprang up again! Again, I struck them down. 

“T strengthened myself for this struggle in three days—first, by thinking 
how unworthy it was of me, as a man, to allow myself to be so savagely 
disturbed by anything ; secondly by thinking how, even were the worst I 
could impute to her true, there was still in her goodness and tenderness, as 
to which I could not have been deceived, and how, if she needed forgive- 
ness, I should find peace in forgiving her ; and lastly, by making myself the 
advocate of her cause, and seeing how much might be said that would 
altogether justify her. I urged on my own attention how far harder, 
for many reasons, it probably was for her to write, than for me. I argued 
that the shortness of her letters might be a sign of trust in me, rather than of 
indifference ; showing her to believe that even in a few hasty words, I 
should see the affection whose existence she never dreamed of my doubting. 
I said to myself again, that under certain circumstances, an affection sure 
of itself, and sure of the desired return, felt the need of writing less than an 
affection less deep and trusting: and I also reminded myself of a fact of my 
Own experience—that once or twice, though all day I had been writing 
letters to her mentally, the actual composition of one had been an effort 
even to myself. 

“In this way I have reduced my mind to order, though I am still 
smarting after the conflict, Irma, I feel that I owe you so much more 
than a man owes a woman, under other and more fortunate conditions. 
I want to subdue pride, and selfishness, and evil temper. I want to offer 
to you all this self-conquest, though you never know what it has cost me, 
or reward me by any recognition of it. And yet how easily you might—how 
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eisily make it, would you only treat me with a kindness which surely would 
cost you nothing. Of these three last letters you have written me, the last 
has been really kind, short as it was. Your image which had almost 
vanished from me, or become distorted, came close to me and was clear 
again. The strife in my heart was hushed. The bitter waters became 
sweet.” 

- A little later he added this. ‘‘ Even if at times I pass out of her mind, 
and she is not conscious that she feels I am of much value to her, it does 
not follow that she really is shallow and inconstant. What seems in- 
difference is often merely security ; just as rich men often proclaim them- 
‘sélves, and think themselves indifferent to their riches, and yet if asked to 
part with them, would not yield up a penny; and if robbed of them would 
be miserable. As such men love their riches, so I will believe that she loves 
me. I am coming to see that men may control their judgments ; that 
judgments which are false are being perpetually suggested to us; and that 
sometimes we can hold to the true only by an act of will, which enables us 
to stop our ears to the words of the false witness within us.” 

Next day, he continued. ‘“ At last—at last, I am happier. I have heard 
again from her—it is true a few lines only: but still they showed that she 
cannot be really changed. She is at Lichtenbourg with her children and 
the Princess. There have been, she says, no more cases of scarlatina. The 
place is pronounced safe ; and she has told the Princess that I shall be there 
shortly. My workin London is at last over. The fatal papers will be sent 
to me at Lichtenbourg for my signature; and at last I am free. I leave 
England to-morrow.” 


Cuarpter XVIII. 


As Grenville returned to Lichtenbourg, he could not help contrasting his 
journey from it, in Mrs. Schilizzi’s company, with his present journey, in 
the company of nothing but his thoughts. It is true he was now hopeful, 
but his life was hope tempered with anxiety; whereas on that former 
oceasion, though trouble was confronting both of them, they had hardly had 
more than a slight foretaste of those minute estrangements which, without 
killing their affection, had since then inflicted on it the shocks of repeated 
deaths. He hardly knew then the look of her face in anger. Now he had 
eaten of the tree of knowledge, and he knew. At Vienna, however, where 
he was obliged to pass the night, he was greeted at his hotel by a letter 
from her, telling him how she longed for his arrival. The phraseology, it 
is true, struck him as a little conventional ; but he remembered that she 
had to be prudent, and he was satisfied. The following day, as he sat in 
the dusty railway-carriage, the thought of her welcome in the evening shone 
through his mind like sunlight ; the nearer he got to her, the more did his 
doubts evaporate ; and nothing disturbed him till, reaching a certain junc- 
tion, he found that his train had just missed its connection, and that he 
would be three hours late in reaching his destination. This contretemps, 
however annoying in itself, constituted, at all events, a valuable counter- 
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irritant, which precluded the recrudescence of any sentimental sorrows ; 
and when at last the later train, by which he was to proceed, arrived, Fate 
had arranged for him another and more agreeable distraction. 

«7 was still chafing inwardly,” he thus wrote in his diary, ‘‘ when Fritz, 
who had tried vainly to find an empty compartment for me, ushered me 
into one which had but a single occupant. This was a man who, despite 
the warmth of the weather, had with him, though not on him, a magnificent 
rug of sables. The rug was what first struck me; but only a moment later 
I saw some more magnificence in the shape of a gorgeous dressing-bag. 
The possessor of all these splendours was himself oddly in keeping with 
them. In point of age he seemed a well-preserved seventy. His grizzled 
hair was curly ; his grizzled moustaches waxed ; one ungloved hand showed 
anumber of turquoise rings ; and there gleamed in his eyes, and lurked in 
his many wrinkles, a seasoned charity towards misconduct, which evidently 
began at home. It was necessary for me to exchange one or two remarks 
with him, in connection with the moving of some packages ; and I saw at 
once that I was talking to a polished man of the world. I suppose his 
perception paid me a similar compliment; for, presently producing a 
éigarette-case that was gilt and jewelled, and sparkled most aggressively 
with the balls of a monstrous coronet, he offered me a cigarette, which the 
moment I had taken a puff at it, I found to be more delicate than anything 
Ibefore had tasted. Nothing foments confidence so much as fine tobacco. 
This, my companion told me, came from Egypt, where he gave me to 
understand he had means of securing what was choicest. I myself have 
been once or twice in Cairo, and I mentioned the names of several people 
connected with it. They were people of high position—travellers, finan- 
tiers, diplomats, fashionable visitors, and friends of the late Khedive. 
The stranger knew all of them by name, and most of them personally. He 
had begun talking in French. His French was perfect ; but he presently 
saw I ‘was an Englishman, and began talking English. His English was 
équally good, except perhaps for the accent. I discovered that he knew 
London; . He had been there for six weeks once. His acquaintance had 
not been large, but it seemed to have consisted exclusively of royal per- 
sonages,.of diplomats, and some of the ultra-fashionable stars of society. 
Presently the name cropped up of our own ambassador at Vienna. My 
companion knew him intimately. I said that he was a friend of my own. 
My companion, whose keen eyes had caught my name on a luggage label, 
at once assumed a smile of mixed surprise and gratification, and flattered 
my sense of importance by asking me if I were myself. I told him I was. 
‘And you know,’ he asked, ‘Lady Ashford?’ On my saying I did, he 
went on, ‘She is coming to stay with me. I have an old castle not very 
far from Lichtenbourg.’ A sudden light broke on me. This must be the 
Pasha or the devil. Perhaps he was both; he at any rate proved to be 
the former. I told him I had visited his castle, and that I was now going 
to Lichtenbourg. He begged me before I left to come for a few days and 
stay with him. I said, ifI could I would. He little knew how unlikely I 
was to do so. 

. “ When we reached our station, I was annoyed to find that this late 
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train was met by no conveyance from Lichtenbourg. There was one 
carriage only—a large break, with some coronets on it, whose balls looked 
like rows of brass-headed nails, and with four milk-white horses. The 
Pasha, discovering my plight, offered to take me with him, and send me 
over to Lichtenbourg the following morning; adding, what proved to be 
quite true, that there was rain in the clouds, and that I had better make 
sure of shelter. I thanked him, but declined his offer. Irma I knew 
would even now be waiting for me, and all my heart was famished for the 
sight of her. I told Fritz to go to a neighbouring posting-house and secure 
anything on wheels—if even an open cart—which would bring my luggage, 
and that I would walk on before him. I had a small bag containing a 
change of clothing, which I slung over my back, and prepared to set out on 
my pilgrimage. At this moment some drops began to fall, the air grew 
rapidly colder, and mixed with the rain came hail, For a moment I 
doubted whether I would go in this coming downpour. But my doubts 
were only momentary ; and to the dismay of Fritz I went. I was soon 
drenched. The rain blinded me, the hail stung me. In half an hour the 
roads were turning into quagmires, and darkness was coming before its 
time. I thought I should never arrive. I began to grow bewildered, and 
once or twice I thought I had lost my way. But at last arrive I did. I 
hurried through the clipped alleys ; I reached the well-known hotel. It was 
ten o'clock. I pushed the doors open roughly, and showed myself blinking 
in the hall, an object so strange and weather-beaten, that a waiter and a 
man from the bureau hurried out, ready to eject me. At last I was recog- 
nised ; and though they probably thought me mad, they showed me to the 
room I had ordered, where I hastily changed my things, and then de- 
manded to be shown to the salon of Mrs. Schilizzi and the Princess. I 
entered. Irma was sitting at the table listlessly, not expecting me, and 
not looking up at first. When she did look up, a cry of delight broke from 
her. It seemed to me that I had not seen her for years ; her voice at first 
sounded strange. So did her face too. I seemed to have lost the clue to 
it. For a moment or two we were embarrassed ; and then—we looked at 
each other, and were reunited. Yes—yes: but what happened then? 
She took my hand and held it. I did not think that that would be all. 
Some other seal of welcome, some other touch with healing in it—she saw 
that I expected this ; but all in a second, like the writing on Belshazzar’s 
wall, a frown appeared on her forehead, and she almost pushed me from 
her. ‘How can you be so silly,’ she exclaimed, in a stinging emphatic 
whisper. ‘ My aunt’s in the next room. Have you absolutely no conside- 
ration for me?’ I felt that this was unjust. Her conduct at this moment 
was far more likely to reach the ears of the Princess than the gift of a 
noiseless moment, which would have satisfied me. ‘ You know,’ she went 
on, still chilling me by her accent, ‘You know that I am glad to see 
you. But it would have been far better had you managed to come earlier, 
or else had put off calling on us till some time to-morrow morning.’ At 
this moment the door of the neighbouring room opened, and in bustled the 
Princess, her face wrinkled with smiles. She asked me how it was I had 
managed to come so late. I told her about the trains. I told her also 
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that I had walked. ‘ Walked!’ she exclaimed ; ‘and in this rain; and all 
these long nine miles!’ I said I had told her niece that I hoped to join 
them at dinner, and so was determined to reach them in time to excuse 
myself that night for my absence. As I said this, I was aware that Irma 
started ; and I felt that her eyes were fixed on me with a new expression. 
I met them in one rapid look, and they were full of a repenting tenderness. 
And now, too, her voice came musical to my ears with solicitude, as she 
exclaimed to her aunt, ‘And most likely he’s had no dinner. Do let us 
ring, and see if we can’t get him something here.’ 

“The Princess assented. She also was full of kindness; but just at this 
juncture Fritz appeared at the door, announcing not only that he had 
arrived and the luggage, but also that a supper for me was ready in my 
own room. Till a moment ago I had no knowledge that I was hungry. 
But the change in Irma’s manner, I suppose by restoring peace to me, left 
me free to listen to the cries of appetite. I was more than hungry. I was 
faint indeed; and, confessing as much, I left them, receiving as I went 
from Irma’s hand and eyes an assurance whose charm made every nerve 
cease aching. Weary as I am with my walk, and disposed to sleep as I 
am by the supper which I have just mentioned, I have written all this 
before going to bed, inspired by that happiness which her last look con- 
veyed to me. Irma, so long as you are true to me, I can bear anything ; 
and I can see ahead of us many things that must be borne. Let us try 
together so to bear all, that what is ignoble in many cases may not be so 
in ours. Irma, during the days which we still have to ourselves, never 
quarrel with me—never move aside from me. Watch with me. Is there 
in the heart of things any reason why I should not say, Pray with me? 
I shall see you, I shall be with you, to-morrow and to-morrow, and to-mor- 
tow, and many to-morrows afterwards, uninterrupted. Be to me what you 
always have been! ” 

This parting prayer, though it never reached the person to whom it was 
addressed, was, during the next few days, at all events, partially though 
not entirely, answered by her. She never quarrelled with Grenville. The 
daggers which he discovered she could use were all hid in their sheaths ; 
but the old frankness of her intercourse with him was, except on rare 
occasions, troubled by a certain nervousness, which was not far from irrita- 
bility, and often only escaped it by taking the form of pre-occupation. The 
proximate cause of this was evidently the presence of the Princess, from 
whose company they could only escape for limited and precarious intervals. 
People who judge of the lives of others from a distance are accustomed to 
quote the proverb—‘‘ Where there’s a will there’s a way”; and to affirm 
that if somebody had but really wished it, he or she could, of course, have 
done so-and-so. Such critics of conduct entirely fail to realise how strong 
are the fetters, fine and invisible though they may be, which the most trivial 
of social circumstances can sometimes weave around us; and Grenville and 
Mrs. Schilizzi constantly found now that a téte-a-téte was as wholly beyond 
their reach as if for the time being there were a whole ocean between them. 
He, however, could not get rid of the feeling that the difficulties which 
beset them were sometimes unnecessarily increased by a perverse timidity 
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on her part, the suspicion of which pained and troubled him. Still, in spite 
of all this, hardly a day passed on which they did not secure at least an hour 
together—either in the sitting-room, when the Princess was enjoying her 
siesta, or else where some seat in the gardens lurked amongst sequestered 
leafage. 

During these interviews the last thing with which he could’ tax her was 
hardness, but at moments he was conscious on her part of a certain gentle 
shrinking from him, and her eyes appealed to him as if full of some unut- 
tered truth which, it seemed, she longed to tell him, pleading with him for 
encouragement to do so. As for him, he vacillated between two moods— 
a mood of dumb compassion in which passion was absorbed and lurked, 
and which brought him close to her by a road untried hitherto; and a 
mood of rebellious sadness caused by the unfortunate contrast between her 
old remembered frankness and their struggles and dim estrangement. 

At last she began to give him some clue to her feelings. They were 
seated, as they often were, in the gardens. ‘‘ Bobby,’ she began. He 
looked st her. Her eyes had tears in them. She glanced round her hastily 
to see that there was no one near, and took his hand, as if she were clinging 
to his sympathy. ‘ Bobby,” she began again, and her voice was oddly 
tremulous, ‘‘ I wonder what you would do supposing that this happened— 
supposing that some day you were to discover I had become very good. 
Would? you cease to care forme ? Would you go quite away from me ?”’ 

His only answer was “ No.”’ 

‘IT expect you would,” she said. ‘ Not at first, perhaps; but later. It 
would necessarily make some difference.” 

‘* Will you be patient,” he said, ‘‘ and let me answer you slowly ; and if 
you find me hesitating in my phrases, believe me that the reason is this— 
I am- not trying to hide my thoughts, but to find them. Yes,” he resumed, 
after a pause, “you are right. It would make a difference. It wouldn't 
destroy my affection for you; but I think that for that very reason it would 
separate us. Irma—what I am saying might, toa gross mind, seem to bear 
quite a base and selfish sense ; but the gross mind would quite misappre- 
hend me. How shall I pick my words? Listen—let me put it like this. 
We are accustomed to speak of ourselves as souls and bodies ; and when 
affection is slight and passion strong, we are for practical purposes thus 
divisible, and we can, if we will it, sacrifice either element to the other. 
But when affection is not slight, but fills and absorbs the soul, the soul then 
fills and absorbs the body; and the body is to this transfigured affection 
what the brain is to the intellect. Low and high, good and bad—you 
cannot cut up a unity into such divisions as these. Some people may say 
that it is nobler to think than to eat; but without doing the one, we never 
shall do the other.” 

She watched him as he spoke, considering every word, far out of reach 
of the hiss of any impure propriety, her heart not insulting her cheeks with 
the indecency of a blush. She was face to face with the eternal mysteries 
of existence—not a body, not a ghost, but a woman; and the eyes with 
which she watched him were, in the words of Byron, ‘‘ All youth, but with 
an aspect beyond time.” He saw that she expected him to continue. “I 
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think,” he said, “ thus far I know my meaning clearly; but when I come 
to the practical application of it, I am doubtful. I should incline to say 
that I couldn’t part from you by halves, and yet again by no arguments of 
mine would I try to sway your conscience against your will. I could bear, 
Irma, any change in your conduct so long as it meant no change in your 
disposition towards me: and yet, if our dispositions remain unchanged— 
however I argue I am brought back to this—our only course is to part or 
to change nothing.” 

“ Dear,” she said gently, ‘‘I haven't the strength to change. But I 
must teach you a new lesson. You must pity as well as love me.” 

This conversation left Grenville full of trouble, and presented his whole 
conduct in a new and ghastly light to him. So far indeed as it was conduct 
concerning himself only, his judgment of it was in no way altered ; but if 
she were becoming unhappy on account of her own partnership in it, her 
unhappiness he felt would be his work. So long as she was at peace with 
herself, her attachment to him might be raising her; but the moment she 
despised herself on account of it, she would sink, and he with her. And in 
that case he asked himself what course would be open to him? To abandon 
her and to remain with her seemed equally fraught with misery. These 
considerations gathered in his mind like clouds ; but before they had done 
more than cast some advancing shadows, Mrs. Schilizzi’s quiet seemed to 
have come back to her; and Grenville’s storm floated away and evaporated. 
That evening when he was playing a game of chess with her, she said, 

**T agree with you quite in all that you said this morning. You took me 
too seriously ; and yet I am glad you did—because else I should not have 
heard you explain the matter so clearly.” 

** What is he explaining ?”’ said the Princess, looking up from her book. 
* Are you two turning into philosophers over your game?” 

“ We were puzzled by a problem,” said Grenville, ‘‘ and have now solved 
it by experience,” 

Next day when they found themselves alone in the garden, Mrs. Schilizzi 
alluded to this slight incident. 

‘You see,” she said, “‘ how careful one ought to be. My aunt’s ears are 
like needles. When I first met you I would have sat with you and whis- 
pered with you for hours, if you would have condescended to do so, without 
a thought or fear of either my aunt or anyone. But now—— This is our 
seat, Iam tired, Bobby. Let us sit down. You did the talking yesterday. 
Let me do it to-day. AsI told you, dear, I have thought over all you said ; 
and I agree with it; and oh, believe me, I don’t want you to go. I think 
that yesterday I gave you a wrong impression: and I think I was wrong 
about my own meaning myself. I think that what has been troubling me 
chiefly these last few days, has not been the thought of sin ; for to-day, 
as much as ever, I feel that my soul has been made alive through you. 
But—I wonder if you would understand ? You are not a woman. How 
should you ? And for you things are all so different.” 

He protested that this was not so. She shook her head sadly; and not 
without an effort, continued. 

“ As to the way in which most people would condemn me, in that way I 
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don’t condemn myself, and I,don’t pretend to. The hypocrisy of self-con- 
demnation is as bad as the hypocrisy of self-approval. But what I feel is 
this. .Till lately I had nothing that I cared to conceal from anyone ; and 
now, as you saw in London, and as you again see here, I am obliged to 
conceal things even from my mother-in-law and my aunt; and by-and-by, 
Bobby, all this will be worse. Naturally I am so very simple. I like all 
things—even my sorrows—to be straightforward ; and this seems to be 
destroying the simplicity of my life. I am not ashamed of loving you; nor 
am I ashamed of wronging Paul, for it is impossible for me to believe that 
I am doing so; but Iam ashamed—or, at least, dear, I am troubled—by 
the thought of having to live with half my frankness gone.” 

“ T hate a lie,” he answered, “‘ just as much as youdo. It seems to reduce 
me to the level of a naughty school-boy. And yet, at the same time, if any 
inquisitive stranger were to ask me questions as to my private matters, [ 
should lie to him without the smallest compunction, if I could not baffle him 
otherwise. Were there anything humiliating in conduct of this kind, no 
honourable man would be able to have a secret. Even the Early Christians, 
in times of persecution, though if questioned with regard to their faith they 
were, of course, bound to bear witness to it, were expressly forbidden to 
let it be so much as suspected unnecessarily. If our faith to one another 
has any of those qualities in it, which we believe it to have, we may hope 
to protect it, without stooping to a denial of it. We shall not, for that 
reason, lead a life that is externally easier; but at least we shall keep 
unsullied our own self-respect ; and that is a talisman which will save us at 
least from one tliing—that voluntary parting, more bitter than any enforced 
one, which is caused when two who have clung together faithfully, discover 
at last that neither is worth the faith of the other.”’ 

W. H. Mattock. 
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